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THE  BEGINNINGS 
OF  THE  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 
IN  CONNECTICUT 


st.  Michael’s  parish  in  Litchfield,  one  of  the  many  parishes  which 
make  up  the  Diocese  of  Connecticut,  is  less  a  separate  entity  than 
a  single  unit  of  a  larger  whole,  which  is  the  Diocese.  So  it  will  be 
necessary,  in  tracing  the  history  of  our  parish,  to  look  first  at  the 
story  of  the  Church,  later  to  become  the  Diocese.  It  is  a  dramatic 

It  is  well  known  that  the  colony  of  Connecticut  was  a  theo¬ 
cratic  government.  Founded  by  Puritans  when  the  Puritan  move¬ 
ment  was  at  its  height  in  England,  this  colony  manifested  the 
harshest  features  of  Puritanism.  The  established  church  was  the 
Congregational  Church,  but  the  Presbyterian  type  of  government 
was  also  allowed.  At  the  outset  only  members  of  the  church  could 
vote,  and  everyone  was  taxed  for  its  support.  When  the  two  orig¬ 
inal  colonies — one  in  Wethersfield,  Hartford,  and  Windsor, 
settled  in  1634  and  1635  by  Thomas  Hooker  and  about  one 
hundred  colonists  from  Massachusetts,  and  the  other,  the  New 
Haven  Colony,  founded  by  John  Davenport  and  Theophilus 
Eaton  in  1638 — were  combined  under  a  royal  charter  granted  by 
Charles  II,  this  charter  was  so  much  more  liberal  than  its  original 
constitution  that  the  New  Haven  colony  was  violently  opposed  to 
it.  But  the  liberality  was  not  apparent  in  practice.  The  tax  for  the 
support  of  the  established  order  and  the  denial  of  liberty  to  wor- 
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ship  publicly  in  any  other  way  remained.  In  1708  the  General 
Assembly  passed  what  was  called  the  “Act  of  Toleration”;  under 
this  act  persons  who  soberly  dissented  from  the  worship  and  min¬ 
istry  by  law  established  were  permitted  to  enjoy  liberty  of 
conscience,  without  punishment,  but  still  without  exemption  from 
taxation  for  the  support  of  the  Congregational  churches.  Even 
with  this  law  on  the  books  there  continued  to  be  hostility  to  any 
deviation  from  the  established  order. 

In  spite  of  this  fact  there  were  opposing  impulses,  as  evidenced 
by  a  petition  in  1690  of  “a  considerable  number  of  freeholders,  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  town  of  Stratford,  professors  of  the  faith  of  the 
Church  of  England”  who  desired  to  worship  God  in  the  way  of 
their  forefathers.  The  liberty  was  not  granted,  but  from  what  we 
shall  see  later  these  people  must  have  kept  their  faith  alive  by  pri¬ 
vate  reading  and  a  personal  use  of  the  liturgy.  They  were  allowed 
no  minister  to  serve  them. 

Help  in  this  situation  came,  as  might  be  expected,  from  the 
Church  in  England.  It  had  for  some  time  been  conscious  of  the 
need  of  assistance  to  the  colonies  in  America  in  establishing  reli¬ 
gious  worship.  Several  attempts  to  meet  the  need  had  been  made, 
but  the  first  practical  step  was  taken  in  1701  when  there  was 
chartered  a  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts.1  This  society  sent  missionaries  to  the  colonies  as  a  first  step 
to  make  observations  and  report  on  the  situation  and  needs  to  the 
Society.  Thus  its  existence  and  purpose  became  known,  and  im¬ 
mediately  application  was  made  to  it  for  ministers  of  the  Church. 
The  funds  of  the  Society  were  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  de¬ 
mand,  but  in  1705  the  Rev.  George  Muirson  was  sent  as  a  mission¬ 
ary  to  the  Church  in  Rye  in  the  province  of  New  York  but  close 
to  the  border  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut  in  which,  indeed,  it 
had  once  been  included.  Connecticut  people  therefore  attended 
the  services  of  Mr.  Muirson,  who  thus  became  acquainted  with, 

1  This  will  hereafter  be  referred  to  as  the  Society,  or  the  Venerable  Society,  to 
simplify  the  cumbersome  name,  which  is  frequently  also  shortened  to  S.P.G. 
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and  interested  in,  their  desire  for  their  own  services.  In  1706  he, 
accompanied  by  a  prominent  New  York  layman  who  sincerely 
wished  to  bring  the  services  of  the  Church  which  he  loved  to  those 
who  so  urgently  desired  them,  set  out  to  explore  the  shore  towns 
from  Greenwich  to  Stratford.  Colonel  Heathcote  thus  describes 
their  reception  in  Connecticut: 

We  found  the  Colony  much  as  we  expected,  very  ignorant  of  the 
Constitution  of  our  Church  and  therefore  enemys  to  it.  All  their 
Townes  are  furnished  with  Ministers  .  .  .  chiefly  Independents, 
denying  Baptisme  to  the  Children  of  all  who  are  not  in  full  Com¬ 
munion;  there  are  many  thousands  in  that  Govmt.  unbaptised,  the 
Ministers  were  very  uneasy  at  our  coming  among  them,  and  abun¬ 
dance  of  pains  was  taken  to  terrify  the  People  from  hearing  Mr. 
Muirson.  But  it  availed  nothing,  for  notwithstanding1  all  their  endeav- 

0 1  O 

ors,  he  had  a  very  great  Congregation  and  indeed  infinitely  beyond 
my  expectation.  The  people  were  wonderfully  surprised  at  the  Order 
of  our  Church,  expecting  to  have  heard  and  seen  some  wonderful 
strange  things,  by  the  account  and  representation  of  it  that  their 
Teachers  had  given  them  .  .  .  Mr.  Muirson  baptized  about  24 — most 
grown  people.2 

Subsequent  visits  were  made,  always  in  the  face  of  opposition 
from  the  ministers  and  magistrates,  but  with  increasing  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  people.  The  Congregational  Society  in  Stratford 
was  rocked  to  its  foundations  when  its  minister,  a  Mr.  Reed,  not 
only  was  not  horrified  by  Episcopacy,  but  early  manifested  a 
friendship  for  her  doctrines  and  worship  and  expressed  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  receive  holy  orders  if  provision  in  the  meantime  could  be 
made  for  himself  and  his  family.  For  some  reason  he  never  went  to 
England  for  holy  orders,  but  he  lost  his  living  among  the  Congre- 
gationalists  at  Stratford  and  was  obliged  to  leave.  In  an  attempt  to 
weaken  and  destroy  the  increasing  interest  in  the  hated  movement, 
the  Congregational  Society  called  the  Rev.  Timothy  Cutler,  who 
was  known  as  one  of  the  best  preachers  in  the  colonies  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  Connecticut.  He  stayed  in  Stratford  for  ten  years; 

2Pascoe,  Two  Hundred  Years  of  the  S.P.G. 
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then  his  learning  and  popularity  gained  for  him  the  appointment 
as  rector  of  Yale  College. 

Meanwhile,  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Muirson’s  visits,  a  parish  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  Stratford  with  wardens  and  vestrymen;  it  was  attended 
when  possible  by  Mr.  Muirson  and  by  other  clergymen  from  as  far 
afield  as  New  Jersey.  The  parish  begged  the  Society  to  appoint 
Mr.  Muirson  as  missionary  at  Stratford,  and  would  possibly  have 
been  successful  in  their  plea  but  that  he  died  in  1708.  In  him  was 
lost  a  man  who  was  most  valuable  to  the  movement  because  of  his 
“gentleness  and  sweetness  of  temper  .  .  .  and  charity  to  those 
who  differed  from  him  in  opinion.”  And  it  was  not  until  1722  that 
this  parish  did  receive  the  missionary  for  whom  they  had  prayed 
so  long.  On  Trinity  Sunday  of  that  year  the  Rev.  George  Pigot 
arrived.  The  parish  began  to  prosper  and  started  to  build  a  church 
for  which  it  had  had  timber  laid  aside  for  years. 

Now  other  astounding  and  miraculous  events  occurred  in  the 
colony,  and  the  scene  shifts  from  Western  Connecticut  to  New 
Haven  and  its  vicinity.  Samuel  Johnson,  who  was  born  in  Guil¬ 
ford,  and  was  later  a  tutor  at  Yale  College,  had  been  ordained  to 
the  Congregational  ministry  in  1720,  and  was  living  in  West 
Haven,  then  a  part  of  New  Haven.  Before  he  left  his  native  town 
a  man  by  name  of  Samuel  Smithson  had  put  into  his  hands  a  Prayer 
Book,  which  Johnson  had  read  and  re-read  until  he  knew  it  thor¬ 
oughly.  Many  of  the  prayers  he  committed  to  memory  and  used  in 
public  worship.  They  were  so  generally  admired,  we  are  told,  that 
persons  from  neighboring  parishes  came  to  West  Haven  on  pur¬ 
pose  to  hear  them.  As  a  result  of  this  practice  and  of  his  reading, 
Johnson  gradually  found  reverence  and  admiration  for  the 
Church’s  ritual  taking  possession  of  his  mind.  He  had  several  warm 
friends  among  his  fellow  ministers  in  the  vicinity,  chief  among 
whom  were  Timothy  Cutler  and  Daniel  Brown,  the  latter  a  tutor 
at  Yale.  To  these  friends  Mr.  Johnson  communicated  his  thoughts 
and  consulted  them  about  his  doubts  and  uncertainties.  They  met 
and  conversed,  first  at  each  other’s  houses  and  later  in  the  library 
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at  Yale  College,  which  was  well  furnished  with  books  on  both 
sides  of  their  questions.  As  they  studied  and  argued,  all,  like  John¬ 
son,  were  beset  by  thoughts  constantly  “hung  in  mingled  fear  and 
hesitation.”  They  would  have  liked  to  be  confirmed  in  their  first 
beliefs  and  able  to  settle  back  in  the  established  religion  of  the  so¬ 
ciety  in  which  they  lived,  but  they  were  too  honest  to  turn  from 
the  path  along  which  their  investigations  took  them.  They  could 
not  have  been  influenced  by  any  thought  of  improving  their  for¬ 
tunes  or  their  position,  small,  despised  and  abused  as  the  Church 
of  England  then  was  in  the  colonies.  A  journal  kept  by  Johnson 
reveals  how  he  wrestled  with  his  dilemma  and  prayed  God  to 
guide  him  and  his  friends. 

The  outcome  of  the  matter  was  that  on  the  day  following  the 
College’s  commencement  in  1722  the  friends  declared  their  belief 
that  the  Church  of  England  was  a  true  branch  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  and  that  it  became  their  duty  to  enter  and  serve  her  com¬ 
munion.  That  this  was  a  shattering  blow  to  those  who  heard  it  can 
be  imagined.  Efforts  were  made  to  have  them  reconsider  their 
opinions,  and  three  of  the  young  men  did,  indeed,  decide  to  re¬ 
main  in  their  respective  parishes.  But  after  a  period  during  which 
vain  efforts  were  made  to  change  the  minds  of  the  other  four,  the 
Trustees  of  the  College  voted  to  “excuse  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cutler  from 
all  further  services  as  rector  of  Yale  College,  and  to  accept  the 
resignation  which  Mr.  Brown  had  made  as  tutor.”  A  week  after 
the  Trustees’  action  three  of  the  young  men,  Mr.  Cutler,  Mr. 
Brown  and  Mr.  Johnson,  were  on  their  way  to  Boston,  where 
they  embarked  on  November  5  for  England,  to  be  followed  in  a 
few  months  by  James  Wetmore. 

Although  the  story  of  the  voyage  of  the  three  from  Boston, 
their  arrival  and  reception  in  England  and  their  subsequent  ex¬ 
periences,  is  full  of  interest,  it  is  unnecessary  to  recite  it  here. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  three  friends  were  ordained  first  deacon 
and  afterwards  priest,  in  March,  1723,  by  the  Bishop  of  Norwich 
in  St.  Martin’s  Church.  Then  within  a  week  of  their  ordination 
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one  of  their  number,  Daniel  Brown,  was  struck  with  smallpox, 
a  disease  greatly  dreaded  then  in  both  Europe  and  America,  and 
died  within  a  week,  on  Easter  Eve.  This  was  a  grievous  blow  to  his 
friends.  But  setting  aside  their  personal  sorrow  they  continued 
with  the  plan  made  before  his  death,  and  went  to  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  where  degrees  were  conferred  on  them.  There  and  in 
London  they  used  every  opportunity  to  speak  of  the  state  of  the 
Church  in  the  colonies  and  of  its  urgent  need  of  a  resident  bishop. 
They  returned  home  in  November,  1723.  Doctor  Cutler  hastened 
to  his  church  in  Boston,  and  Mr.  Johnson  to  his  mission  at  Strat¬ 
ford.  There  followed  for  the  latter  a  long  and  prosperous  period 
of  service  not  only  at  Stratford,  but  throughout  the  colony  and, 
later,  the  state.  As  we  shall  see,  he  became  identified  for  a  brief 
time  with  St.  Michael’s.  In  1754  he  was  called  away  from  Stratford 
to  become  the  first  President  of  King’s  College  in  New  York,  later 
Columbia  University.  It  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that  in  this 
year  of  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  a  rector  at  St. 
Michael’s,  Columbia  University  is  celebrating  the  200th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  its  founding,  and  its  noble  first  president  is  receiving  mer¬ 
ited  recognition.  This  great  Christian  and  pioneer  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Connecticut  deserves  also  every  honor  that  his  Church 
can  give  him. 


II 


THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  THE  CHURCH 
IN  LITCHFIELD 
THE  FIRST  CHURCH  IS  BUILT 
SOLOMON  PALMER,  FIRST  MISSIONARY 


John  davies  is  the  man  to  whom  we  owe  the  beginnings  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  Litchfield.  He  had  come  to  this  country  from 
the  parish  of  Kington,  in  Herefordshire,  England,  in  1735,  and  had 
purchased  a  tract  of  land  in  the  western  part  of  the  town,  then 
known  as  Birch  Plain,  but  later,  owing  to  his  and  his  family’s  con¬ 
nection  with  it,  called  Davies’  Hollow.  Although  originally  in  the 
town  of  Litchfield,  this  part  of  the  town  has  long  since  been  set 
off  to  form  a  part  of  the  town  of  Washington.  Mr.  Davies  was  for 
some  years  the  only  Episcopalian  in  Litchfield.  There  were  a  few 
families  in  Northbury,  now  Plymouth,  who  had  declared  con¬ 
formity  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  among  them  that  of  Samuel 
Cole,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Davies.  The  latter  had  advised  Mr.  Cole,  a 
pious  and  zealous  man,  to  go  to  England  in  order  to  take  holy 
orders,  and  offered  substantial  help  if  he  would  do  so.  Mr.  Cole, 
although  not  inclined  to  undertake  the  difficult  trip,  proved  him¬ 
self  helpful  in  other  ways,  as  will  appear  later. 

From  a  record  on  the  blank  leaf  of  a  Bible  belonging  to  Mrs. 
Deborah  Plumb,  who  was  daughter  of  Elijah  Griswold  and  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Jacob  Griswold,  we  have  an 

account  of  the  beginning  of  the  conformity  to  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  Litchfield,  in  the  year  1745;  which  was  called  on  the  5th  day 
of  November  by  Jacob  Griswold,  Joseph  Kilborn,  John  Davies, 
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James  Kilborn,  Thomas  Lee,  Samuel  Kilborn,  Abiel  Smith,  Joseph 
Smith,  Abraham  Kilborn,  Elijah  Griswold,  Isaac  Bissel,  William  Em¬ 
mons  and  Daniel  Landon. 

Of  these,  all  except  Mr.  Davies  appear  to  have  been  Congrega- 
tionalists,  and  whether  as  a  result  of  the  bitter  controversy  stirred 
up  among  the  Congregationalists  by  the  preaching  of  the  Rev. 
George  Whitefield  in  Connecticut,  or  for  a  reason  closer  to  them 
— the  unpopularity  of  the  Rev.  Timothy  Collins,  Congregational 
minister  in  Litchfield  at  that  time — they  became  interested  in  the 
ancient  Church  of  England  and  determined  to  secure  church  serv¬ 
ices  for  themselves  and  their  families.  On  Mr.  Davies’  invitation 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  came  “to  preach  a  lecture  here,” 
which  was  the  first  Episcopal  service  in  this  town. 

From  that  time  we  know  that  a  company  of  people,  all  from 
the  western  part  of  the  town,  began  to  meet  regularly  at  the  house 
of  Captain  Jacob  Griswold,  about  a  mile  west  of  the  center  of  the 
village.  The  service,  and  also  a  sermon,  were  generally  read  by 
Mr.  Cole,  the  friend  of  Mr.  Davies,  who  he  still  hoped  would  even¬ 
tually  be  ordained.  Daniel  Landon,  who  was  the  clerk,  also  occa¬ 
sionally  read  prayers  and  a  sermon.  So  it  continued  for  about  two 
years,  and  then  Mr.  Davies  advised  the  little  group  to  build  a 
church,  as  large  as  possible.  A  meeting  was  held  to  consider  this 
and  subscriptions  were  contributed.  But  there  was  the  question  of 
its  location.  Some  were  in  favor  of  having  it  in  the  village,  some  of 
having  it  farther  west.  Mr.  Davies  advised  the  Birch  Plain,1  where 
there  was  a  good  place  for  a  connecting  churchyard.  This  plain 
was  undivided  land  covered  with  birch  staddles,  and  was  called 
Birch  Plain  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  side  of  the  road,  which 
was  covered  with  pitch  pine  and  was  called  Pine  Plain.  It  was  a 
little  more  than  half  a  mile  west  from  Captain  Griswold’s  house, 
and  was  approximately  in  the  middle  of  the  township,  about  seven 
miles  from  each  corner.  Perhaps  Mr.  Davies’  reason  for  wishing  to 
build  the  church  there  was  its  central  position,  and  its  adjacent 

1  This  is  not  the  Birch  Plain  mentioned  earlier. 
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land  on  which  to  build  a  larger  church  when  it  became  necessary. 
Timber  had  already  been  drawn  as  far  as  Captain  Griswold’s 
house  and  left  there.  When  it  was  finally  decided  to  place  the 
church  near  by,  Mr.  Davies  consented  to  the  decision  and  assisted 
in  the  building,  hiring  a  man  to  help  cover  the  structure.  But  he  still 
urged  the  purchase  of  the  Birch  Plain  land.  Captain  Griswold  had 
it  laid  out  and  suggested  to  Mr.  Landon,  the  clerk,  that  the  people 
pay  for  it,  but  though  this  was  planned  the  matter  was  neglected 
and  the  land  sold  elsewhere. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Davies, 

in  consideration  of  the  love  and  affection  I  have  and  bear  for  and 
towards  the  people  of  the  Church  of  England  in  .  .  .  Litchfield,  and 
securing  and  settling  the  service  and  worship  of  God  among  us  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  usage  of  our  most  excellent  Church  within  said  Litch¬ 
field,  at  all  times  and  forever  hereafter,  and  also  for  the  love  and  good 
will  I  have  for  Mr.  Samuel  Cole  of  Litchfield 

leased  to  Mr.  Cole 

for  and  during  the  term  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety-eight  years,  to 
the  use  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagating  the  Gospel  and  their  suc¬ 
cessors  .  .  .  fifty  acres  of  land  to  be  by  the  Society  applied  and  ap¬ 
propriated  for  the  benefit  of  the  Episcopal  minister  for  the  time 
being  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  in  Birch  Plain  in  Litchfield  .  .  .  and 
to  and  for  no  other  use,  intent  or  purpose  whatsoever. 

He  added  the  further  proviso  that  Samuel  Cole  and  his  heirs 

yield  and  pay  therefor  one  peppercorn  annually  at  or  upon  the  feast 
of  St.  Michael,  the  Archangel,  if  lawfully  demanded.2 

The  paper  conveying  this  land  is  dated  April  4,  1747.  To  the  orig¬ 
inal  fifty  acres  he  added  two  more  to  connect  them  with  a  running 
brook. 

Also  on  April  4,  1747,  and  in  a  deed  similar  to  Mr.  Davies’  in¬ 
strument,  Daniel  Landon  conveyed  to  Jacob  Griswold  and  Joseph 
Kilborn  and  their  heirs  a  tract  of  land  of  about  the  same  size  as 

2  Litchfield  Land  Records,  vol.  4,  p.  225. 
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that  given  by  Mr.  Davies,  and  for  the  same  purpose,  for  the  sum 
of  £  150,  a  sum  which  had  no  doubt  been  raised  by  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  the  congregation. 

In  an  account  by  Daniel  Landon  of  the  beginnings  of  the 
church  3  he  says  that  the  land  leased  by  John  Davies  “was  orig¬ 
inally  parsonage  land,  granted  to  the  town  of  Litchfield  for  pious 
purposes  which  made  him  [John  Davies]  the  more  fond  of  getting 
[it].”  The  question  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  land  which  came 
to  the  Society  from  John  Davies  has  puzzled  later  generations.  It 
has  been  thought  that  it  was  the  land  on  which  the  church  was 
built,  but  that  was  not  the  case.  In  a  history  of  Litchfield  County 
published  in  1881,  the  account  of  St.  Michael’s  Church  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  rector  of  St.  Michael’s,  Storrs  O.  Seymour,  whose  fam¬ 
ily  had  been  identified  with  the  parish  from  its  beginnings.  He 
speaks  of  this  mistaken  idea,  and  says:  “An  examination  of  the 
town  records  shows  that  Mr.  Davies  never  owned  this  land.”  Mr. 
Seymour  locates  the  Davies  land  in  this  way: 

This  land  was  situated  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  town,  a  little 
northeast  of  “Little  Mount  Tom”  and  is  now  owned  by  Harvey 
Waugh  and  Lucius  L.  Griswold,  and  is  still  called  the  “Glebe.” 

The  land  so  described  appears  to  have  been  a  tract  in  what  is  now 
the  town  of  Morris,  located  in  a  triangle  now  formed  by  the  high¬ 
way  from  Morris  to  Washington,  the  highway  from  Washington 
to  West  Bantam,  and  a  line  drawn  northwesterly  from  near  the 
post  office  at  Lakeside  to  the  second  named  highway. 

In  his  historical  sermon,  the  Rev.  Isaac  Jones  says: 

This  land  was  afterwards  sold,  and  the  money  which  was  obtained 
from  the  sale  of  it,  together  with  the  amount  realized  by  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  another  piece  of  ground  lying  near  it,  and  given  to  the  church 
by  another  member  of  the  parish,  Mr.  Daniel  Landon,  was  vested  in  a 
permanent  fund,  the  interest  of  which  is  now  annually  applied  to  the 
support  of  preaching  in  the  parishes  of  Litchfield,  Bradleyville  [Ban¬ 
tam]  and  Milton,  all  of  which  were  then  included  within  the  limits 
of  the  original  parish  of  Litchfield.4 

3  Jones’  Mandate  of  God,  p.  30.  4  Ibid.,  p.  13. 
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Building  of  the  church  was  now  started,  and,  according  to  a 
contemporary  narrative,  that  of  Mrs.  Anna  Dickinson,  it  was 
“raised  April  23,  1749.  It  was  covered,  seats  were  made,  and  it  re¬ 
mained  in  this  condition  for  more  than  twenty  years,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  pulpit,  reading  desk,  chancel  &c.”  Actually  the  first 
church  was  used  for  sixty-three  years  until  the  second  church  was 
erected,  approximately  where  the  present  church  stands,  in  De¬ 
cember,  1812.  After  its  completion  Mr.  Davies  insisted  on  naming 
it  St.  Michael’s,  alluding  to  the  lease  quoted  earlier.  The  first  serv¬ 
ice  was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Mansfield  of  Derby,  but 
its  date  is  not  known.  From  that  time  the  church  was  served  by 
various  missionaries,  including  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Mansfield,  and 
Mr.  John  Beach  of  Newtown,  but  probably  more  frequently  by 
lay  readers,  including  Mr.  Cole  and  Captain  Landon.  Mr.  Seth  P. 
Beers,  a  later  devoted  communicant  of  St.  Michael’s,  says  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Landon  that  he  was  “a  man  of  sound  intellect  and  extensive 
reading.  But  few  clergy  were  better  qualified  to  explain  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Church.  Next  to  Mr.  Davies  he  may  be  considered  as 
father  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Litchfield.” 

The  first  resident  missionary  in  Litchfield  was  the  Rev.  Solomon 
Palmer.  A  native  of  Branford,  where  he  was  born  April  16,  1709, 
and  a  graduate  of  Yale  College  in  1729,  he  had  been  installed  as  a 
Congregational  minister  in  the  newly  settled  community  of  South 
Cornwall  in  August,  1741.  He  was  opposed  to  the  excesses  which 
accompanied  the  revival  stirred  up  by  Dr.  Whitefield,  and,  after 
continuing  with  his  congregation  in  peace,  as  an  old  account  has 
it,  for  a  number  of  years,  he  announced  one  Sunday  in  March, 
1754,  that  he  found  himself  an  Episcopalian  in  sentiment.  This 
caused  both  great  surprise  and  sorrow  to  his  congregation,  but 
carrying  out  his  intention  he  went  that  same  year  to  England 
where  he  was  ordained  deacon  and  presbyter.  He  returned  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Venerable  Society  as  Missionary  for  Cornwall 
and  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  and  Great  Barrington,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  receiving  for  his  services,  from  the  Society  in  England,  the 
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sum  of  ^40.  In  1 760  he  reports  that  his  labors  have  been  successful 
beyond  expectation  and  says: 

Besides  the  three  congregations  to  which  at  first  I  was  particularly 
appointed  I  have  three  more,  namely,  at  Roxbury,  Cornwall  and 
Judea  [later  named  Washington].  The  last  two  consist  of  fifteen 
families  each,  and  there  are  subscriptions  raising  for  the  building  a 
church  in  Kent  (which  they  design  to  forward  as  fast  as  they  can) 
at  a  place  convenient  for  about  fifty  families,  to  meet  from  several 
different  towns.  These  are  all  in  Litchfield  County;  and  since  April 
16,  1758,  I  have  baptized  an  hundred  and  twenty-two  children. 

The  church  steadily  progressed  under  his  energetic  ministry.  He 
saw  the  good  effects  produced  by  the  liturgical  services,  even 
among  the  Dissenters  (as  he  called  the  Congregationalists) ,  for, 
he  writes  to  the  Society,  a  neighboring  congregation, 

observing  our  regular  method  of  reading  the  Scriptures  in  church, 
had,  in  their  last  parish  meeting,  voted  that  a  new  folio  Bible  be 
bought  for  them,  and  that  their  teacher  shall  read  lessons  out  of  it 
every  Sunday  morning  and  evening. 

The  church  in  Litchfield,  he  wrote  in  a  report,  was  composed  of 
“a  body  of  religious,  sober,  and  orderly  people  steady  in  their  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  constant  in  their  attendance  upon  public  worship.” 
This  last  phrase  must  have  meant  that  many  families  traveled  reg¬ 
ularly  over  long  distances  by  inconvenient  and  slow  means  to 
reach  the  church.  One  can  picture  a  family  arriving  at  the  church 
door,  the  parents  on  one  horse,  with  a  child  in  its  mother’s  arms  to 
be  christened,  and  several  older  children  on  another  horse.  Or  they 
may  have  made  the  journey  in  a  rude  vehicle  used  on  the  farm. 
The  condition  of  the  roads  was  an  added  discomfort.  But  in  spite 
of  all  inconveniences  the  people  came  to  church,  which  must  have 
given  satisfaction  to  the  minister  who  spent  so  much  of  his  health 
and  vigor  in  their  behalf. 

When  in  1760  Mr.  Palmer  moved  to  Litchfield  from  New  Mil¬ 
ford,  where  he  had  previously  made  his  home,  he  was  already  be¬ 
ginning  to  feel  the  strain  of  the  work  he  had  carried  forward  with 
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such  zeal.  He  felt  obliged  to  ask  for  a  less  extensive  charge  and  was 
offered,  by  the  Venerable  Society,  the  mission  at  Amboy,  New 
Jersey.  He  found,  however,  that  the  parish  there  had  already  en¬ 
gaged  a  minister  and  were  as  averse  to  receiving  him  as  he  was 
averse  to  going.  In  1762  he  was  appointed  to  Rye,  New  York, 
where  he  would  have  liked  to  go,  but  the  Rye  parish  had  already 
invited  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Punderson,  of  New  Haven,  to  be  their 
rector.  After  a  little  more  delay  Mr.  Palmer  was  sent,  in  1763^0 
New  Haven  where  he  succeeded  Mr.  Punderson  as  rector  of  Trin¬ 
ity  Parish. 

Before  Mr.  Palmer  left  Litchfield,  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Davies, 
at  a  good  old  age,  occurred  on  November  22,  1758.  His  body  was 
taken  seven  miles  to  the  church  he  had  been  instrumental  in  build¬ 
ing.  He  had  ordered  gifts  of  mourning  apparel  for  his  friends  who 
had  been  his  contemporaries  and  partners  in  building  St.  Michael’s 
Church.  Two  early  accounts  say  he  was  buried  in  the  common 
burying  place,  and  a  note  in  one  account,  in  what  looks  like  a  later 
handwriting,  adds  “in  the  West  burying  ground,  contiguous  to 
the  church.”  Although  the  land  on  which  the  church  stood  and 
the  West  Burying  Ground  are  contiguous,  the  church  was  distant 
from  the  latter  from  a  half  mile  to  a  mile.  No  stone  marks  the 
place  where  Mr.  Davies  lies.  In  an  anniversary  sermon  preached 
many  years  later  a  rector  of  St.  Michael’s,  the  Rev.  L.  P.  Bissell, 
said: 

Revered  as  his  memory  is,  as,  under  God,  the  founder  of  this  Church, 
it  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  transient  nature  of  man’s  earthly  life 
that  the  dust  of  so  good  and  useful  a  man  in  his  generation  as  John 
Davies  should  sleep  today  in  a  nameless  grave. 

His  name  is  inscribed  on  a  family  monument  in  the  cemetery  in 
Davies’  Hollow,  and  a  beautiful  tablet  in  his  memory,  and  that  of 
his  son  and  grandson,  has  been  placed  on  the  wall  facing  St.  Mi¬ 
chael’s  Chapel  in  the  present  church  building. 


Ill 
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Litchfield  county  was  not  settled  as  early  as  were  the  parts  of 
Connecticut  along  Long  Island  Sound  and  the  Connecticut  River. 
This  was  not  the  kind  of  country  to  which  would  be  drawn  the 
earliest  settlers,  who  had  the  choice  of  more  easily  worked  and 
more  fertile  land.  It  was  called  the  Western  Lands,  and  was  left  an 
unexplored  wilderness  until  good  land  in  the  colony  became 
scarce;  then  the  settlers  turned  to  what  was  left. 

This  section  of  the  colony  had  early  been  assigned  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  towns  of  Hartford  and  Windsor,  but  not  until 
1715  was  an  effort  made  to  investigate  its  possibilities.  In  May  of 
that  year  John  Marsh,  an  energetic  and  courageous  man,  was  sent 
out  by  the  town  of  Hartford  to  explore  part  of  the  territory.  His 
trip  took  five  days,  of  which  three  were  spent  riding  over  what 
now  comprises  parts  of  Litchfield,  Morris,  Bethlehem,  Washing¬ 
ton,  Warren,  and  Goshen.  He  must  have  reported  favorably  on 
what  he  found,  for  in  January,  1716,  Thomas  Seymour  was  sent 
out  to  treat  with  the  Indians  in  purchasing  the  land.  The  result  of 
his  negotiations  was  the  purchase  of  the  land  in  this  township  (it 
was  then  called  Bantam)  for  £  15,  a  sum  said  to  have  been  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  Indians. 

In  1718  a  company  was  organized  to  settle  the  new  township, 
which  consisted  of  about  44,800  acres.  It  was  divided  into  60 
shares.  Three  of  them  were  reserved  for  “pious  purposes,”  and  the 
remaining  57  shares  were  sold  and  deeds  of  conveyance  executed, 
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dated  April  29,  1719,  and  confirmed  by  act  of  the  Assembly  in 
May.  John  Marsh,  who  had  been  the  first  man  to  visit  and  explore 
the  township,  became  the  owner  of  two  shares.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  Marsh  family  in  Litchfield. 

Settlement  of  the  town  began  in  the  summer  of  1720  when  Cap¬ 
tain  Jacob  Griswold  from  Windsor,  Ezekiel  Buck  from  Wethers¬ 
field,  and  John  Peck  from  Hartford  moved  their  families  here. 
One  of  the  conditions  on  which  rights  were  granted  to  the  original 
proprietors  was  that  each  should  build  a  tenantable  house  on  his 
share,  not  less  than  16  feet  square,  and  inhabit  it  by  the  last  day  of 
May,  1721,  and  for  three  years  thereafter.  No  one  was  permitted 
to  leave  or  dispose  of  his  share  for  five  more  years  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  other  shareholders.  The  reason  for  this  provision  was 
to  insure  the  orderly  development  of  the  township,  clearing  of 
land,  and  so  on,  and  also  to  guarantee  to  all  the  shareholders  the 
assistance  and  protection  of  neighbors  in  an  isolated  community. 

For  isolated  this  community  was.  Once  settled,  the  nearly  sixty 
families  which  made  up  its  population  were  cut  off  from  the  world 
and  dependent  on  themselves.  The  nearest  settlements  were 
Woodbury  and  New  Milford;  an  unknown  wilderness  stretched 
westward  to  the  Hudson  River,  where  were  the  settlements  of  the 
Dutch,  and  northward  to  Canada.  Although  the  local  tribes  were 
not  troublesome,  the  threat  from  Indians  was  real.  For  in  the  wars 
between  the  English  and  the  French  the  latter  encouraged  the 
Indian  tribes  friendly  to  them  to  attack  the  English  frontier  settle¬ 
ments.  So  there  were  in  Litchfield  in  1725  forts  manned  by  soldiers 
sent  by  the  Committee  of  War,  in  Hartford,  as  a  protection  against 
Indians.  One  fort  was  where  the  Court  House  now  stands,  and 
four  others  were  in  more  remote  parts  of  the  town  as  protection 
to  men  working  on  the  outlying  clearings.  One  was  on  Chestnut 
Hill,  where  ten  families  settled.  In  a  letter  to  the  Governor  report¬ 
ing  on  the  building  of  the  forts,  John  Marsh  said:  “These  Gar- 
resons  have  done  our  settlers  great  good  in  quieting  their  fears 
from  the  wild  Indians  that  live  in  the  great  woods.” 
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But  even  if  their  fears  were  quieted,  the  situation  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  little  community  was  difficult.  The  necessity  of 
protecting  themselves  against  the  Indians  delayed  the  clearing  of 
the  land  and  planting  and  harvesting  crops.  In  the  face  of  hard¬ 
ships  some  proprietors  deserted  their  rights  at  least  temporarily, 
thus  leaving  a  heavier  burden  on  those  who  remained.  The  sol¬ 
diers  who  were  sent  out  for  the  settlers’  protection  had  to  be 
housed  and  fed.  The  situation  remained  difficult  for  some  time. 
It  is  said  that  for  thirty  years  after  the  forts  were  erected  they  were 
resorted  to  with  more  or  less  frequency  by  individuals  and  families 
on  account  of  apprehended  danger. 

The  little  settlement  was  difficult  of  access.  As  a  traveler  left 
Hartford  going  west,  he  very  soon  entered  what  was  known  as 
the  Greenwoods.  Continuing  for  miles,  this  was  a  primeval  forest, 
an  almost  impenetrable  wilderness  filled  with  giant  trees.  More¬ 
over  there  were  everywhere  fallen  logs  overgrown  with  vines  and 
underbrush.  Indian  trails  abounded,  but  they  were  of  little  use  in 
developing  roads,  and  roads  there  had  to  be.  To  fill  the  need  roads 
of  a  sort  were  made  in  time,  but  they  were  merely  wide  paths  cut 
through  the  forest  with  an  uneven  surface  caused  partly  by  stumps 
of  the  trees  cut  down,  since  only  those  easily  removable  were 
cleared  away.  If  the  roads  were  not  used  constantly  a  second 
growth  of  trees  and  bushes  sprang  up,  as  difficult  to  clear  as  the 
original  trees.  From  1 700  to  1750  practically  no  roads  were  opened 
up  in  the  colony  west  of  the  Connecticut  River.  The  first  highway 
in  this  direction,  popularly  known  as  the  “high  road  to  Albany,” 
ran  from  Hartford  through  Farmington,  Harwinton,  and  Litch¬ 
field  and  northward  along  much  of  the  route  we  know  today. 
Though  complained  of  as  unfit  for  use,  it  was  regarded  as  a  won¬ 
der  of  the  age  that  a  direct  route  could  be  found  through  the 
Greenwoods.  A  vivid  impression  of  the  condition  of  the  road  is 
given  by  a  comment  of  a  traveler  1  through  this  region  in  1780;  he 
remarked  that  the  Litchfield  highways  were  formed  for  the  “roe- 

1  Count  de  Chastellux,  recorded  in  Mitchell,  Roads  and  Road-making. 
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buck  rather  than  for  laden  horses  and  conveyances.”  Such  were 
the  roads  by  which  the  early  missionaries  traveled  back  and  forth 
over  most  of  the  county. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  is  not  hard  to  think  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  at  Litchfield  as  a  self-contained  one.  Everything  the  family 
used — food,  raiment,  household  furniture,  the  means  of  cooking 
and  of  keeping  warm — came  from  the  land  and  was  made  in  the 
home.  The  economy  of  the  settlement  was  entirely  agricultural, 
with  grist  mills  and  other  simple  manufactures  required  in  an 
agricultural  community. 

In  Old  Litchfield ,  the  author,  the  Hon.  George  M.  Woodruff, 
gives,  however,  another  side  of  life  in  the  little  community: 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Litchfield  was  a  frontier  town,  liable 
to  be  harassed  by  French  and  Indians,  it  was  from  the  first  attractive 
as  a  residence  and  its  settlers  were  a  cheerful,  social  people,  with  their 
raisings,  apple  parings,  spinning  bees  and  dances  ...  At  these  early 
dances  the  music  was  vocal,  one  of  the  party  singing  while  the  others 
danced,  but  in  1748  a  violin  was  brought  to  Litchfield  and  an  enter¬ 
tainment  given  which  cost,  including  the  music,  a  dollar. 

Another  writer  describes  2  the  spinning  bees,  neighborhood 
gatherings  for  an  afternoon’s  spin  and  social  chat,  to  which  the 
ladies  might  be  seen  coming  from  their  respective  homes  each 
with  a  little  spinning  wheel.  When  these  were  set  buzzing,  with 
the  chatting  of  the  spinners,  there  was  music  in  the  air.  There 
were  many  such  gatherings  in  the  winter.  The  crowning  Bee  of 
the  year  was  at  the  minister’s;  to  this  old  and  young  carried  their 
run  of  yarn,  leaving  their  wheels  at  home.  The  result  was  a  fine 
bunch  of  yarn,  enough  for  a  year’s  consumption,  which  was  a 
great  help  in  the  minister’s  large  family. 

The  young  people,  too,  had  a  social  life,  including  excursions 
on  horseback,  after  the  haying,  to  the  tops  of  the  neighboring 
mountains,  boating  on  the  river  or  the  lake,  and  always  singing, 
at  singing  school  which  met  in  the  evenings  in  the  winter,  or  at 

2  Grandma  Cowles’  Record. 
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gatherings  at  each  other’s  homes.  Of  marriage  one  historian  says 
that  it  took  place  at  an  earlier  period  in  life  than  now.  This  was 
not  because  the  time  was  more  romantic  or  less  prudent,  but  be¬ 
cause  women  were  necessary  to  their  men  in  the  hard  task  of 
making  a  living.  From  the  beginning  a  wife  entered  into  the  hard 
battle  of  life  and  bore  the  brunt  of  it  with  her  husband. 

Of  education  we  know  that  the  early  settlers  considered  it 
highly,  and  provided  for  it  when  laying  out  their  villages.  But 
however  desirable,  schooling  could  not  be  formal  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  that  prevailed.  The  district  schools  gave  no  more  than 
what  we  know  as  a  grade-school  education,  if  that.  But  there  was 
little  or  no  illiteracy,  and  boys  who  aspired  to  go  to  college  were 
prepared  to  do  so  by  the  minister. 

When  in  1751  Litchfield  became  the  county  seat,  the  village  at 
once  became  the  center  of  county  activities,  with  the  county  court 
held  here,  and  the  county  jail  provided  for  law-breakers.  It  prob¬ 
ably  did  not  gain  much  business  from  being  the  county  center, 
however,  as  the  several  towns  of  the  county  were  still  remote  and 
had  already  established  business  connections  in  other  directions. 

It  might  be  a  matter  of  some  surprise  that  the  Episcopal  Church 
made  the  headway  it  did  in  an  isolated  community  in  a  colony 
which  supported  the  Congregational  Church.  This  may  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  character  of  the  original  settlement,  which  was 
not,  like  the  New  Haven  Colony,  for  example,  to  which  John 
Davenport  brought  his  followers,  all  of  one  religious  faith.  The 
settlement  of  Litchfield,  falling  in  a  later  period,  was  characterized 
by  a  lack  of  homogeneity.  The  first  proprietors  were,  to  be  sure, 
from  the  towns  of  Hartford,  Wethersfield,  and  Windsor,  but  not 
all  of  them  settled  on  their  holdings.  Some  sold  their  rights  with 
the  consent  of  the  other  proprietors;  outlying  land,  as  it  was 
cleared,  was  offered  for  sale.  Settlers  having  no  connection  with 
those  already  here  bought  land.  The  result  was  that  the  entire 
settlement  was  not  Congregationalist.  A  man  like  John  Davies, 
who  came  from  England  and  bought  a  large  property  in  the  west- 
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ern  part  of  the  town,  brought  his  love  of  his  church  with  him. 
When  he  looked  about  for  persons  of  a  like  mind,  he  found  twelve 
heads  of  families  who  were  willing  to  join  with  him  in  starting  a 
church.  Perhaps  some  of  them,  or  some  who  joined  them  later, 
had  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England  previously  and  had  simply 
gone  with  the  majority  to  the  church  for  the  support  of  which 
they  were  taxed,  until  drawn  into  a  movement  to  establish  an 
Episcopal  church.  President  Stiles,  in  his  Itineraries ,  gives  some 
surprising  figures  about  the  comparative  strength  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Litchfield  and  elsewhere  in  1762.  Out  of  220  families 
in  Litchfield  at  that  time,  he  says  40  belonged  to  the  Episcopal 
Church,  while  in  Harwinton  4  families  out  of  100,  and  in  Wood¬ 
bury  20  out  of  450,  were  Episcopalian.  Comparing  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Palmer’s  field  with  New  Haven,  a  much  larger  settlement,  he 
said  that  in  1761  Mr.  Palmer  had  100  or  150  families  in  Litchfield 
and  New  Milford,  with  two  churches,  whereas  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Punderson  had  in  New  Haven  one  church  with  22  families,  in 
West  Haven  one  church  with  23  families,  and  in  Guilford  and 
Branford  together  one  church  with  20  families. 

After  the  Revolution  the  character  of  the  state  and  its  com¬ 
munities  changed.  Progress  was  rapid.  This  county  was  by  then 
well  established  as  a  producer  of  grain,  fruits,  cattle,  and  dairy 
products,  and  had  some  manufactures,  as,  for  example,  iron  found¬ 
ries.  It  had  excellent  natural  resources  and  excellent  human  re¬ 
sources,  as  well,  a  hard-working,  honest,  intelligent  lot  of  men  and 
women.  It  was  soon  on  the  way  to  prosperity. 

In  the  diary  of  a  young  Scotch  physician,  Alexander  Coventry, 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  who  traveled  exten¬ 
sively  through  the  northern  states  before  settling  down  in  the  ter¬ 
ritory  which  is  now  upper  New  York  state,  we  read  impressions 
of  Litchfield  which  he  visited  in  1786.  He  arrived  by  horseback 
after  a  long  trip,  and  made  this  entry  in  his  diary: 

Continuing  along  roads  like  the  former  we  came  to  Litchfield,  a  large 
village.  It  has  two  churches,  one  a  very  elegant  one,  also  one  with  a 
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spire.  Here  are  several  handsome  frame  houses,  well  painted,  and 
surrounded  by  fine  orchards,  elegant  vegetable  and  flower  gardens; 
the  latter  laid  out  in  flower  plats  with  borders  of  tulips  etc.  This  is 
the  prettiest  and  best  situated  country  town  I  have  seen  in  Connecti¬ 
cut,  or  of  the  same  size  in  New  York.  It  is  situated  on  a  plateau, 
surrounded  by  low  grounds,  beyond  which  the  hills  appear  again. 

The  intellectual  growth  was  not  behind  the  material.  In  1784 
the  first  newspaper  in  the  county,  the  Weekly  Monitor ,  was 
started  by  Thomas  Collier,  who  carried  on  a  publishing  business 
until  1808.  Among  books  published  by  Collier  were  the  third 
American  edition  of  Goethe’s  Sorrows  of  W erther ,  and  Gray’s 
Elegy ,  published  in  1789  and  1799  respectively.  Private  schools 
sprang  up.  The  Morris  Academy  in  the  parish  of  South  Farms, 
now  called  Morris,  was  started  in  1790  by  James  Morris,  and  be¬ 
came  the  most  noted  school  in  the  county,  and  continued  for 
many  years.  The  Litchfield  Female  Academy,  begun  by  Miss 
Sarah  Pierce  in  1792,  was  the  first  school  for  the  higher  education 
of  girls  in  the  country.  As  an  experiment  it  was  highly  successful, 
and  continued  for  more  than  forty  years,  attracting  young  women 
from  many  states.  In  1784  the  Law  School  under  Tapping  Reeve 
was  started,  and  drew  young  men  here  from  Maine  to  Georgia. 

Touching  on  other  matters,  the  temperance  movement  was 
early  felt  in  Litchfield.  In  May,  1789,  a  temperance  pledge  was 
signed,  repudiating  the  use  of  distilled  liquors,  by  thirty-six  gen¬ 
tlemen,  among  them  Julius  Deming,  Benjamin  Tallmadge,  Uriah 
Tracy,  Ephraim  Kirby,  Moses  Seymour,  Daniel  Sheldon,  Tap¬ 
ping  Reeve,  Frederick  Wolcott,  and  John  Welch.  Somewhat  later 
Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  preached  a  notable  series  of  sermons  on  the 
evil.  Going  further  afield,  but  to  illustrate  the  variety  of  forms  the 
intellectual  movement  took,  in  18 17  a  Foreign  Mission  School  was 
established  in  Cornwall,  with  the  object  of  spreading  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  and  the  means  of  civilization  among  heathen  peoples. 

The  period  of  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
called  Litchfield’s  “golden  age,”  is  well  known  to  us.  We  read  in 
Mr.  Woodruff’s  Old  Litchfield  that  the  town  had  its  industries: 
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according  to  the  census  of  1810  when  Litchfield  was  at  its  zenith, 
being  the  fourth  town  in  population  in  the  state,  only  Hartford,  New 
Haven  and  Middletown  outranking  it,  there  were  in  it  some  sixty 
mills  and  manufactures,  including  four  iron  foundries. 

We  are  aware,  too,  of  its  social  life,  which  was  rich,  cultured, 
varied,  and  gay. 

Two  things  conspired  to  change  Litchfield  from  one  of  the 
largest  towns  in  the  state  to  one  of  little  or  no  importance  from 
the  point  of  view  of  manufacturing:  the  advent  of  railroads,  which 
followed  the  valleys  and  left  the  high  towns  undisturbed,  and  the 
shift  of  manufactures  to  the  valleys  where  were  railroads  and  the 
water  power  they  needed.  As  the  county  seat  Litchfield  still  had 
some  importance,  and  it  was  the  trading  center  of  a  farming  area 
throughout  a  wide  township.  But  Litchfield  was  no  longer  on  the 
main  road  from  east  to  west,  a  center  of  stage  traffic  from  Boston 
to  New  York,  and  from  Hartford  and  New  Haven  to  Albany. 
Gradually  it  became  the  village  of  stationary  population  spoken 
of  by  rectors  of  St.  Michael’s  Parish  in  their  reports.  That  it  did 
not  die,  as  have  so  many  once-prosperous  towns,  was  partly  due 
to  the  two  facts  just  spoken  of,  and  may  possibly  also  be  laid  to  the 
fact  that  its  sons  and  daughters  who  had  scattered  over  the  coun¬ 
try  retained  an  affection  for  their  native  village,  and  when  their 
means  permitted  returned  to  Litchfield  and  made  it  their  home 
during  at  least  part  of  the  year.  A  trend  set  in.  Even  before  the 
Civil  War,  and  for  many  years  afterward,  Litchfield  was  a  popular 
summer  resort  for  the  wealthy. 

Now  in  the  mid-twentieth  century  Litchfield  is  a  delightful 
community,  fast  becoming  a  residential  suburb  of  the  thriving 
manufacturing  cities  near  by.  Yet,  like  many  other  Connecticut 
villages,  it  has  kept  the  appearance  of  the  simple  character  of  its 
bygone  days  with  a  minimum  of  change.  With  its  wide  tree-lined 
streets  and  stately  homes,  it  is  a  reminder  of  a  gracious  past,  and  a 
memorial  of  a  past  still  more  remote,  and  the  courageous  and  hard¬ 
working  pioneers  who  endured  hardships  nobly. 
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the  second  missionary  who  had  St.  Michael’s  in  his  charge  was 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Davies.  This  young  man,  son  of  John  Davies  2d 
and  grandson  of  the  John  Davies  to  whom  St.  Michael’s  owes  so 
much,  was,  like  his  father  and  grandfather,  born  in  Kington,  Here¬ 
fordshire,  England.  The  date  of  his  birth  was  January  2,  1737.  He 
came  to  this  country  with  his  father  in  1745  and  was  left  with  his 
grandfather,  since  his  father  had  not  yet  established  his  family 
here.  In  1749  the  second  John  Davies  brought  his  wife  and  several 
young  children  over  and  settled  near  his  father  in  Davies’  Hollow. 
The  story  is  told  about  his  wife  that  she  had  come  to  this  country 
with  great  reluctance,  and  only  because  one  or  more  of  her  chil¬ 
dren  were  already  here.  Her  forebodings  were  apparently  real¬ 
ized,  for  she  is  said  to  have  described  herself  in  letters  to  English 
friends  as  “entirely  alone,  having  no  society,  and  nothing  to  asso¬ 
ciate  with  but  Presbyterians  and  Wolves.” 

But  the  young  Thomas,  probably  quite  satisfied  with  his  sur¬ 
roundings,  had  been  growing  up  in  this  new  country  and  had  been 
proceeding  with  his  education.  He  was  graduated  from  Yale  Col¬ 
lege  in  September,  1758.  There  followed  three  years  of  study  for 
the  ministry,  during  which  period  he  occasionally  served  as  lay 
reader  in  parts  of  Litchfield  County  near  his  home.  In  1761  he 
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went  to  England  for  ordination.  He  was  ordered  deacon  on  Sun¬ 
day,  August  23,  1761,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  or¬ 
dained  priest  the  following  day.  He  returned  to  America  with  an 
appointment  as  missionary  under  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel,  which  read  as  follows:  “ Agreed  the  18th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1761,  that  Mr.  Davies  be  appointed  missionary  to  the 
Churches  of  New  Milford,  Roxbury,  Sharon,  New  Preston  and 
New  Fairfield  in  Litchfield  County,  Connecticut.”  Bringing  to 
the  task  his  youth,  fresh  zeal,  and  a  robust  constitution,  he  relieved 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Palmer  of  a  large  share  of  the  burden  he  had  borne. 
On  the  removal  of  Mr.  Palmer  to  New  Haven,  Mr.  Davies  became 
minister  to  Litchfield  as  well,  although  he  never  lived  here,  having 
already  bought  property  in  New  Milford  which  he  made  his 
home. 

For  most  of  the  facts  of  his  life  and  ministry  we  are  indebted 
to  a  fellow  minister,  the  Rev.  Solomon  G.  Hitchcock  of  Wood¬ 
bury,  who,  in  a  brief  biography  published  in  1843,  writes  sympa¬ 
thetically  of  the  young  missionary  and  of  his  devoted  and  dedi¬ 
cated  life. 

His  work  was  over  a  widely  extended  territory  that  had  been 
responsible  for  Mr.  Palmer’s  broken  health,  and  it  soon  began  to 
undermine  young  Thomas  Davies’  strength.  It  was  a  wild  and  un¬ 
developed  section  of  the  country  where  people  and  settlements 
were  scattered.  An  itinerant  missionary  made  his  way  about  the 
territory  on  horseback  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  As  the  number  of 
Episcopalians  increased,  the  demand  grew  for  his  ministerial  serv¬ 
ices.  Since  Mr.  Davies  could  not  resist  the  calls  of  people  in  distant 
places  who  urged  him  to  include  them  in  his  visitations,  he  or¬ 
ganized  and  divided  his  territory  so  as  to  provide  means  of  assem¬ 
bly  at  stated  times  with  lay  readers,  making,  himself,  less  frequent 
though  regular  visits.  But  however  well  planned  his  work,  it  would 
have  been  surprising  if  one  man,  even  a  strong  man,  could  have 
covered  the  territory  frequently  and  regularly,  giving  satisfaction 
to  those  in  his  care.  As  he  carried  on  his  task,  foreseeing  that  he 
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would  be  incapable  of  enduring  the  exertions  necessary,  he  re¬ 
peatedly  urged  the  Society  in  England  to  divide  his  missionary 
field  and  give  him  relief.  At  least  one  tempting  invitation  came  to 
leave  this  field  and  go  to  Hempstead,  Long  Island,  where  he  would 
have  had  a  single  parish  and  leisure  for  study,  with  a  larger  and 
more  punctually  paid  salary.  He  was  attracted  by  the  offer,  for  he 
was  often  ill  and  lame  with  rheumatism.  Besides,  he  could  not  hope 
to  improve  in  this  climate,  riding,  as  he  did  almost  constantly,  from 
one  end  of  the  county  to  the  other — even  to  Great  Barrington, 
another  place  he  had  taken  under  his  charge.  But  there  were  two 
difficulties  which  must  be  removed  before  he  could  give  an  affirma¬ 
tive  answer.  “First,”  he  said, 

as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  the  people  under  my  care  have  no  aver¬ 
sion  to  my  person  or  my  public  performance,  and  therefore  they 
would  be  dissatisfied  should  I  think  of  leaving  them.  And  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  place,  when  I  went  for  orders  they  contributed  near  £6o  lawful 
money  to  help  bear  my  expenses  which  money  I  should  little  better 
than  cheat  them  of,  should  I  go  away  and  not  repay  them  which  I 
am  determined  not  to  do. 

His  interviewers  saw  ways  of  removing  both  difficulties,  and  their 
arguments  Mr.  Davies  wrote  down  in  order  to  present  the  matter 
fully  to  his  congregations.  When  he  had  done  so,  he  wrote  to  the 
churchmen  in  Hempstead: 

The  above  I  read  November  5th  at  New  Milford,  which  was  unani¬ 
mously  opposed  and  I  was  earnestly  desired  to  drop  all  thoughts  of 
leaving  them,  which  was  agreed.  Finis. 

The  Society  in  England  to  which  he  had  applied  for  a  division 
of  his  territory,  not  only  for  his  own  relief,  but  for  the  good  of 
the  Church,  and  to  which  he  related  details  of  this  invitation, 
wrote  asking  how  he  and  his  people  would  suggest  dividing  the 
territory  in  question.  He  replied  by  suggesting  that  he  keep  the 
towns  of  New  Milford,  Woodbury,  Kent,  and  New  Fairfield,  in 
three  of  which  he  would  be  able  to  preach  every  Sunday,  and  that 
Litchfield,  Cornwall,  and  Sharon  should  constitute  the  other  part, 
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Litchfield  to  be  the  place  of  residence.  He  added  that  there  were  a 
number  of  other  towns  in  the  county  which  would  naturally  be 
included  in  the  second  half  of  the  district,  namely  Goshen,  Tor- 
rington,  Harwinton,  New  Hartford,  Norfolk,  Salisbury,  and 
Canaan,  “in  which  places  are  a  few  Church  people  who  desire  to 
come  under  the  Society’s  protection.”  He  also  offered  to  make  a 
small  financial  adjustment  which  he  could  ill  afford,  since  one  of 
the  difficulties  of  his  position  was  his  income  which,  he  said,  “with 
the  utmost  frugality  just  keeps  me  even  with  the  world.” 

When  he  heard  nothing  from  the  Society  in  reply  to  these  sug¬ 
gestions  he  wrote  again,  saying: 

The  truth  is  the  northern  part,  or  Litchfield,  Sharon  &c.,  will  be  the 
more  laborious  part  of  the  mission,  but  for  the  benefit  of  having  an¬ 
other  missionary  in  the  county  I  would  be  content,  if  the  Society 
permit,  to  remove  there,  being,  I  think,  equally  well  respected  by 
people  in  both  parts. 

He  also  asked  permission  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  his  mission 
to  send  a  candidate  to  England  for  the  Society’s  instruction  and 
for  holy  orders.  The  slowness  with  which  communications  made 
their  way  to  and  from  England  probably  accounts  for  the  fact 
that,  in  spite  of  his  urgent  and  reasonable  pleas,  the  Society  took 
no  action  to  relieve  him  before  he  became  ill.  His  impaired  health 
and  constant  exposure  had  caused  a  fever  to  settle  on  his  lungs;  in 
spite  of  the  anxious  care  of  his  friends  and  congregations  he  be¬ 
came  worse  and  died  after  a  three  months’  illness,  on  the  12th  of 
May,  1 766,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age.  As  Doctor  Seymour  said 
in  an  anniversary  sermon  many  years  ago: 1  “His  ministry,  faithful 
and  earnest,  was  of  no  longer  duration  than  that  of  the  Master.” 

Mr.  Davies  left  a  record  of  his  ministerial  acts  of  which  a  few 
entries  are  given  here: 

November  20,  1763,  New  Milford ,  Luke  xxi:34,  Romans  iii:  23,  bap¬ 
tized  Phebe,  daughter  of  D.  Burrit,  and  Molly,  daughter  of  A.  Burrit; 
November  23,  Roxbury,  Matthew  ix:i3,  lecture;  November  27, 

1  On  November  10,  1895. 
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Litchfield ,  Hebrews  v:9,  sacrament,  45  communicants,  1  John  iv:i, 
baptized  Salmon  Willoughby;  December  4,  Roxbury,  Hebrews  v:9, 

sacrament,  36  communicants,  Matthew  xvii:26,  baptized  - 

Squire;  December  11,  New  Milford ,  Acts  viii: 2 2,  23,  Matthew 
xix:i7,  baptized  Sarah,  daughter  of  E.  Platt;  December  18,  Sharon , 
Adatthew  xxii:i4,  Matthew  xix:i7;  Christmas  25,  Litchfield ,  John 

iii:  1 6,  Matthew  xix:i7,  baptized  Anna,  daughter  of -  Mattox; 

December  26,  New  Milford ,  John  iii:  16. 

At  least  once  each  month  he  was  in  Litchfield.  In  a  brief  absence 
during  February,  1764,  his  entry  shows  he  was  in  New  York, 
where  he  seems  to  have  solicited  funds  for  his  churches.  The  rec¬ 
ord  adds  that  he  preached  several  times,  at  Trinity  Church  and 
“in  the  Chapel.”  2  On  Good  Friday  of  that  year  he  preached  in 
Litchfield  and  two  days  later,  Easter  Sunday,  again  in  Litchfield, 
his  record  is: 

1  Corinthians  xv:2o,  21,  22,  sacrament,  45  communicants,  baptized 
George  Davies,  son  of  John  Davies,  my  father,  Mark,  son  of  Mr. 
Prindle,  Anthony,  son  of  Isaac  Kilborn,  Salmon,  son  of  John  Kil- 
born,  and - ,  son  of  William  Hill,  and  one  more. 

On  December  23d  of  that  year  he  was  again  at  Litchfield  where 
he  preached  twice  and  had  one  baptism,  and  on  December  25th  his 
entry  is 

Barrington,  opened  the  Church;  Adatthew  xxi:i3,  and  baptized  four 
children. 

So  his  record  continues.  A  few  days  before  his  last  sickness,  on 
February  2,  1766,  he  records  preaching  twice  at  Litchfield.  Only 
one  more  entry  follows. 

His  biographer  notes  that,  by  his  death,  “to  the  great  and  in¬ 
expressible  grief  of  his  friends,  the  painful  bereavement  of  his  fam¬ 
ily,  the  universal  mourning  of  all  who  knew  him,  was  the  Church 
deprived  of  one  of  her  most  promising  ministers,”  and  in  an  ab¬ 
stract  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  for  which  he  labored,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  year  of  his  death,  he  was  described  as  one  who  had 

2  Probably  St.  Paul’s  Chapel. 
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been  regarded  as  a  “worthy,  pious,  prudent,  zealous  and  laborious 
missionary.”  To  us  who  view  his  arduous  and  tireless  ministry  al¬ 
most  two  hundred  years  later,  it  seems  that  the  Society  under¬ 
stated  Mr.  Davies’  virtues.  Not  his  parishioners  alone  and  the  So¬ 
ciety  whose  mission  he  carried  out,  but  we  who  live  two  centuries 
afterwards,  should  hold  his  memory  in  gratitude,  for  we  are  still 
reaping  the  benefits  of  his  labors. 

Our  parish  during  his  ministry  seems  to  have  been  prosperous. 
Its  number  of  families  as  reported  by  him  in  1763  was  sixty-one, 
and  communicants,  fifty-seven.  “The  people  of  Litchfield,”  he 
says,  “are  anxiously  engaged  for  the  Church,  yet  can  obtain  the 
duties  of  a  minister  but  seldom.” 

From  his  biographer  we  have  this  description  of  this  well- 
beloved  pastor: 

Those  who  remember  to  have  heard  Mr.  Davies  speak  of  him  as 
being  decidedly  superior  in  the  merit  of  his  pulpit  performances.  His 
personal  appearance  prepossessing,  his  delivery  forcible,  and  the  com¬ 
position  of  his  sermons  exhibiting  marks  of  scholarship  in  advance  of 
the  generality  of  preachers  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived. 

One  other  word  concerning  him  seems  more  indicative  of  Mr. 
Davies’  true  position  and  worth  than  the  description  of  him  given 
by  the  Society  in  England  in  its  proceedings.  It  is  this: 

It  is  the  opinion  of  an  aged  and  venerable  presbyter  of  the  Church, 
the  once  Rector,  but  now  superannuated  minister  and  member  of  the 
Church  in  Litchfield  [in  all  probability  the  Rev.  Truman  Marsh]  that 
if  Mr.  Davies  had  survived  until  that  period  of  our  ecclesiastical 
history  had  arrived,  there  was  probably  no  clergyman  in  our  Diocese 
who  would  have  been  more  generally  looked  to  for  filling  the  office 
of  its  first  Bishop. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Davies,  his  predecessor,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Palmer,  who  in  1763  had  gone  to  Trinity  Church,  New  Haven, 
was  invited  to  return  to  Litchfield.  He  appears  to  have  been  happy 
to  do  so,  since  he  had  found  New  Haven  an  expensive  town  in 
which  to  rear  his  large  family.  Though  suffering  from  many  in- 
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firmities,  he  gave  St.  Michael’s  another  five  years  of  continuous 
service.  A  contemporary  writes  of  him: 

The  welfare  of  the  church  was  his  great  concern,  and  while  he  lived 
he  did  all  that  was  in  his  power  to  promote  it.  He  was  a  faithful  serv¬ 
ant  of  his  Redeemer,  a  pattern  of  piety,  and  a  model  of  patience  under 
affliction;  and  his  last  prayers  were  answered  respecting  his  death, 
that  he  might  sleep  in  Jesus  and  be  at  rest. 

He  died  on  November  2,  1771,  aged  sixty-two,  and  was  buried  in 
the  West  Cemetery.  His  resting  place  is  marked  by  a  stone  evi¬ 
dently  placed  there  a  number  of  years  after  his  death  by  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Society.  It  reads:  rev.  solomon  palmer/the  first  epis¬ 
copal/minister  OF  THIS  TOWN/DIED  DEC.  8,  1 77  I /AGED  62.  The 
date  of  his  death  is  unfortunately  given  incorrectly.  His  name  is 
also  inscribed  on  a  brass  tablet  just  outside  the  sanctuary  of  St. 
Michael’s  Chapel  in  the  present  church,  as  one  of  three  clergymen 
who  died  while  connected  with  it.  None  of  Mr.  Palmer’s  records 
is  preserved  at  St.  Michael’s,  inasmuch  as  he  is  said  to  have  given 
them  to  the  Rev.  Roger  Viets  of  Simsbury. 
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after  Mr.  Palmer’s  death  a  Rev.  Benjamin  Farnham  (or  Farnum) , 
a  candidate  for  orders  which  he  planned  to  take  in  England,  offi¬ 
ciated  at  St.  Michael’s  for  a  short  time.  Fie  was  well  liked  and  gave 
general  satisfaction.  But  unexpectedly,  in  1772,  a  missionary,  the 
Rev.  Richard  Mosely,  arrived,  sent  by  the  Society  in  England.  He 
came  to  this  country  as  a  chaplain  on  a  man-of-war,  and  had  been 
sent  to  Pomfret  where  a  new  church  had  been  opened.  Whether 
because  he  disliked  the  people  there,  or  they  were  dissatisfied  with 
him,  he  remained  only  eight  months.  By  a  new  order  of  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  Board  he  was  transferred  to  Litchfield.  For  a  reason  we  do 
not  know,  but  which  may  have  been  due  to  an  attachment  to  Mr. 
Farnham,  or  to  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  a  stranger,  with  no 
connections,  was  settled  with  them,  Mr.  Mosely  was  not  accepted 
by  the  congregation  of  St.  Michael’s.  Some  even  left  the  church 
because  of  him.  In  consequence  he  left  Litchfield  in  the  autumn 
of  1773  and  returned  to  England.  The  Society  seems  to  have 
accepted  Mr.  Mosely ’s  account  of  the  difficulty,  and  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  the  usual  appropriation  to  the  mission  here  was  suspended. 
This  was  a  sad  blowr  to  the  congregation,  and  earnest  entreaties 
were  made  to  have  the  suspension  removed.  In  time  this  was  done 
upon  the  intercession  on  behalf  of  St.  Michael’s  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Henry  Caner  of  Boston,  who  wrote  the  wardens  on  January  24, 
1774,  as  follows: 
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The  letter  of  suspension  I  was  obliged  to  write  you  in  May  last  was 
very  painful  and  uneasy  to  me.  I  now  have  the  pleasure  to  write  you 
on  a  subject  much  more  agreeable  to  my  own  disposition  and  inclina¬ 
tion,  which  is  the  removal  of  that  suspension.  A  letter  received  from 
the  Society  the  19th  inst.  dated  the  18th  of  October,  among  several 
other  matters,  has  in  it  the  following  passage,  viz.:  “I  have  still  an¬ 
other  letter  to  acknowledge  from  you,  good  Sir,  dated  the  23d  of 
July;  the  effect  of  which  upon  the  Society  hath  been  to  revive  the 
Mission  at  Litchfield,  and  continue  the  Tenant  on  the  Glebe.”  And  a 
little  after,  “as  to  Litchfield  the  Society’s  allowance  to  the  next 
Missionary  will  be  ^20  only,  not  by  way  of  punishing  an  offence, 
which  they  forgive,  but  in  consideration  that  the  Mission  is  more 
increased  in  numbers  since  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Palmer,  and  con¬ 
sequently  more  able  to  provide  for  a  minister.  This  instance  of  the 
Society’s  goodness  is  further  proof  of  their  regard  to  your  recom¬ 
mendations.”  I  congratulate  you,  gentlemen,  on  this  your  restoration 
to  the  Society’s  favor,  and  hope  you  will  take  the  first  opportunity 
to  write  to  that  venerable  Body,  and  acknowledge  their  goodness. 

Another  letter  written  within  a  month  of  that  from  Dr.  Caner 
reached  them  from  Mr.  Gideon  Bostwick  of  Great  Barrington, 
who  writes  : 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Caner,  by  which  it 
appears  that,  in  consequence  of  my  letters  to  him  last  summer,  he 
recommended  your  case  to  the  Venerable  Society,  the  effects  of 
which  afford  me  the  greatest  satisfaction  as  he  acquaints  me  it  has 
produced  a  revival  of  the  mission  at  Litchfield,  and  liberty  for  the 
present  tenant  to  continue  on  the  Glebe.  The  people  of  Litchfield 
will  doubtless  esteem  themselves  under  obligations  of  the  warmest 
returns  of  gratitude  to  the  good  Dr.  for  the  part  he  has  acted  on 
their  behalf.  Their  acknowledgment  to  the  Society  for  their  goodness 
certainly  will  not  be  forgotten.  I  have  only  to  recommend  to  you 
that  all  former  bickerings  may  be  laid  aside;  and  that  the  most  ex¬ 
cellent  precept  of  that  Master  whose  servants  we  profess  ourselves, 
of  forgiving  all  real  or  imaginary  injuries,  may  be  religiously  ob¬ 
served.  That  your  future  conduct  may  be  such  as  shall  merit  the 
continuation  of  that  most  charitable  corporation’s  favors  is  the  hearty 
prayer  of  your  most  obedient  and  very  humble  servant,  Gideon  Bost¬ 
wick. 
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Looking  back  on  this  incident,  which  must  have  caused  great  dis¬ 
tress  to  our  mission,  one  wishes  that  even  at  this  late  date  the 
charge  against  those  sturdy  pioneers  of  “bickering”  might  be  re¬ 
moved,  and  Mr.  Mosely,  who  appears  to  have  had  a  difficult  tem¬ 
perament,  proved  to  have  been  at  fault! 

But  more  distressing  times  were  ahead.  The  period  which  fol¬ 
lowed  this  episode  was  a  dark  one  for  the  Church.  As  we  have 
seen,  until  the  Revolution  the  Episcopal  clergy  and  churches  were 
under  the  care  of  an  English  missionary  society.  We  owe  prac¬ 
tically  everything  to  that  Society  for  its  fostering  care  and  moral 
and  financial  support  during  the  Church’s  formative  years.  But  the 
young  Church  had  not  yet  reached  the  point  where  it  could  stand 
alone,  and  now  because  of  the  war  practically  all  funds  from  the 
Society  were  stopped.  It  is  not  hard  to  see  why  this  was  so. 

Yet  as  far  as  their  loyalty  to  England  was  concerned,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war  most  of  the  Episcopalians  were  Royal¬ 
ists.  This,  too,  is  easy  to  understand.  The  English  Church  had  been 
their  patron  and  support,  and  the  war  seemed  to  threaten  their 
very  existence.  It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  turn  back 
again  to  Thomas  Davies  and  read  from  his  correspondence  during 
the  time  of  the  disorders  attendant  on  the  Stamp  Act.  Mr.  Davies 
did  not  hesitate  to  enforce  on  his  people  the  duty  of  submission 
to  the 

higher  powers,  whether  to  the  King  as  supreme  or  unto  Governors 
as  those  who  are  sent  by  him  for  the  punishment  of  evil  doers,  and 
for  the  praise  of  them  who  do  well. 

On  September  22,  1765,  he  records  having  cautioned  his  people 
in  New  Milford  to  take  no  part  in  the  opposition  which  was  then 
prevailing.  In  another  letter  written  in  1765  he  speaks  more  defi¬ 
nitely: 

It  is  with  pleasure  I  can  assure  the  Society  that  my  parishioners,  I  be¬ 
lieve  without  exception,  continue  by  word  and  action  to  be  quiet, 
peaceable,  and  loyal,  whilst  universally  the  dissenters  oppose  and 
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condemn  the  late  acts  of  Parliament,  and  appear  in  the  greatest  fer¬ 
ment,  as  though  some  mighty  change  was  taking  place.  I  have  never 
troubled  my  people  with  the  question  in  a  political  light,  but  have  in 
public  and  private,  shown  the  various  obligations  we  are  under  of 
subjection  and  obedience  to  our  sovereign,  King  George,  &c. 

Another  letter  which  must  have  been  written  soon  after  con¬ 
cludes: 

Of  the  tumult  in  the  land  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the 
people  under  my  care  have  not  the  least  share  by  word  or  deed, 
although  indirectly  I  myself  have  had  a  part.  For  in  September  when 
the  rage  of  the  populace  was  high  and  reflections  against  England, 
King,  Society  and  Parliament  issued  from  priest  and  people,  I  judged 
it  proper  to  show  my  people  publicly  as  well  as  privately  their  duty 
in  the  present  juncture,  and  cautioned  them  to  behave  peaceably  and 
loyally,  reminding  them  of  our  prayers  against  sedition,  privy  con¬ 
spiracy  and  rebellion  which  to  them  gave  satisfaction.  Whilst  to  the 
dissenters  who  more  or  less  attend  where  I  preach  and  from  them  to 
others,  it  raised  resentment  and  revenge,  in  consequence  of  which 
I  was  threatened  to  be  mobbed,  burnt  in  effigy,  and  to  have  my  house 
razed. 

Feeling  ran  higher  during  the  Revolution  than  during  the  years 
about  which  Mr.  Davies  wrote,  and  the  prejudice  against  loyal 
church  people  was  naturally  much  greater.  Their  characters  were 
impeached,  defamed,  and  ridiculed.  Their  persons  were  insulted 
and  imprisoned.  Their  property  was  ruined.  The  farms  of  the 
Davies  family  were  more  than  once  swept  completely  bare  of 
stock  and  crops.  John  Davies,  himself,  the  son  of  the  first  of  that 
name,  was  imprisoned  in  the  Litchfield  jail  for  a  year.  Truman 
Marsh,  a  mere  boy  in  Litchfield  during  the  war,  writing  years 
later  told  of  being  ridiculed  and  insulted  when  going  to  and  re¬ 
turning  from  church  on  Sunday,  and  said  that  “the  windows  of 
the  church  were  broken  and  in  the  place  of  broken  panes  of  glass, 
wooden  sliding  windows  opened  to  let  in  the  light  of  heaven  to 
read  the  prayers  of  the  Common  Prayer  Book.”  And  he  added  a 
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fervent  “Thanks  be  to  heaven  for  the  great  change  in  public  sen- 

timent!”  1627917 

There  was  still  another  weighty  reason  for  the  Episcopalians’ 

support  of  the  Crown.  From  their  experience  in  this  colony  from 
the  beginning,  and  as  the  Congregationalists  were  so  ardently  in 
favor  of  separation  from  the  mother  country,  the  Episcopalians 
saw  threatening  an  intensification  of  their  old  troubles,  and  they 
felt  that  with  separation  there  would  be  no  restraining  influence 
on  the  established  church  in  its  resolve  to  destroy  the  weaker 
church.  Indeed,  a  Presbyterian  had  been  known  to  remark  “that 
if  the  colonies  carried  their  point,  there  would  not  be  a  church  in 
the  New  England  states,”  by  which  he  meant  an  Episcopal 
church. 

The  Episcopal  clergy  felt  bound  to  read  publicly  the  prayers 
in  their  liturgy  for  the  King  and  royal  family,  since  it  was  con¬ 
trary  to  their  oath  and  duty  to  omit  them.  The  patriots  were 
equally  bound  they  should  do  no  such  thing.  To  avoid  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  this  dilemma,  at  a  convention  held  in  New  Haven  on 
July  23,  1776,  it  was  resolved  to  suspend  the  public  exercise  of  the 
ministerial  functions.  Many,  but  not  all,  of  the  churches  were 
closed  as  a  result  of  this  step.  Closing  of  churches,  however,  was 
not  the  only  hardship.  In  many  places  they  were  subjected  to  such 
indignities  as  their  use  as  stables  or  storage  buildings.  In  Litchfield, 
which  is  well  known  to  have  been  a  center  of  patriotic  activity, 
there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  same  desecration  of  church 
property  as  elsewhere.  Perhaps  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
church  was  at  a  distance  from  the  center  of  the  village,  and  that 
it  was  a  small  building.  We  do  know,  from  the  recollections  of 
Truman  Marsh,  that  the  windows  of  the  church  were  broken. 
From  a  contemporary  account,  again  that  of  Mrs.  Anna  Dickin¬ 
son,  we  learn  further: 

The  church  of  St.  Michael’s  in  Litchfield  was  a  mark  for  the  mali¬ 
ciously  disposed;  and  its  windows  stood  as  shattered  monuments  of 
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the  vengeance  of  adversaries.  When  General  Washington  passed 
through  Litchfield  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  soldiers,  to  evince 
their  attachment  to  him,  threw  a  shower  of  stones  at  the  windows, 
he  reproved  them,  saying:  “I  am  a  Churchman ,  and  wish  not  to  see 
the  church  dishonored  and  desolated  in  this  manner.”  Previous  to  this 
and  some  time  after,  Captain  Landon,  with  others,  stood  firm  and 
unmoved  to  their  duty,  and  read  the  service,  and  a  sermon,  whilst 
the  windows  were  broken  in  by  the  soldiers,  not  omitting  any  part 
of  the  service,  and  praying  for  all  who  were  in  authority.1 

During  the  war  St.  Michael’s  appears  even  to  have  had  the  occa¬ 
sional  and  perhaps  surreptitious  ministrations  of  the  Rev.  James 
Nichols.  He  was  a  native  of  Waterbury,  where  he  was  born  in 
December,  1748,  but  in  1759  the  family  was  living  in  Salisbury. 
Mr.  Nichols  was  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1771,  studied 
theology,  and  went  to  England  for  ordination — the  last  of  those 
who  went  from  Connecticut  on  the  perilous  and  expensive 
voyage  across  the  ocean  for  this  purpose.  On  his  return  he  was 
given  charge  of  the  mission  churches  in  Northbury  Parish  (now 
Plymouth)  in  Waterbury,  and  in  New  Cambridge  Parish  (now 
Bristol)  in  Farmington.  He  was  a  staunch  Tory,  and  like  Thomas 
Davies  earlier,  kept  his  congregation  loyal  to  England.  A  child  of 
one  of  his  parishioners  in  New  Cambridge,  born  in  1775,  is  entered 
on  the  baptismal  record  as  Constant  Loyal  Tuttle.  Elis  Tory  prin¬ 
ciples  made  Nichols  a  hunted  man,  and  he  is  said  to  have  fled  to  his 
early  home  in  Salisbury,  where,  as  at  Litchfield,  he  seems  to  have 
carried  on  some  ministerial  duties,  and  probably  committed  many 
seditious  acts.  During  this  time  he  is  also  said  to  have  continued 
for  at  least  two  years  to  receive  a  portion  of  the  taxes  paid  by  some 
of  his  parishioners  in  New  Cambridge.  In  January,  1777,  he  was 
brought  to  trial  before  the  Superior  Court  in  Hartford  County 
for  treasonable  practices,  but  was  acquitted;  at  another  time  he 
was  tarred  and  feathered  and  dragged  in  a  brook.  As  a  result  of  his 
influence  some  of  his  New  Cambridge  flock  were  charged  before 
the  General  Assembly  with  being  enemies  of  their  country. 

1  Mrs.  Dickinson  was  the  granddaughter  of  Captain  Landon. 
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Though  there  is  some  evidence  of  a  connection  with  St.  Mi¬ 
chael’s  as  early  as  177 5, 2  it  was  not  until  May,  1780,  that  Mr.  Nich¬ 
ols  actually  became  rector  of  the  church  and  settled  here.  Preju¬ 
dice  against  Episcopalians  persisted  after  the  war,  but  miraculously 
he  did  much  to  remove  it  here.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
more  about  this  remarkable  man.  We  are  told  that  he  was  re¬ 
spected  for  his  pleasing  manners  and  eloquent  preaching,  and  that, 
raising  the  church  from  the  low  state  into  which  it  had  fallen,  he 
soon  collected  a  respectable  congregation. 

Mr.  Nichols  resigned  from  St.  Michael’s  in  1784,  and  re¬ 
moved  to  Vermont,  where  at  different  times  he  had  charge  of  St. 
James’  Church  in  Arlington  and  of  the  church  in  Manchester.  His 
home  was  in  Sandgate,  Vermont,  but  his  later  years  were  spent 
with  a  son  in  western  New  York  and  he  died  in  Stafford,  Genesee 
County,  on  June  17,  1829,  in  his  eighty-first  year. 

In  some  accounts  of  St.  Michael’s  early  history,  Mr.  Nichols  is 
said  to  have  come  to  Litchfield  from  Salem,  Afassachusetts,  where 
he  had  been  assistant  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  McGilchrist,  but  that  proves 
to  be  incorrect.  The  Rev.  Robert  B.  Nichols  was  engaged  in  1771 
to  be  assistant  to  the  aging  Mr.  McGilchrist  in  Salem.  He  left 
Salem  in  1774  and  departed  for  Halifax,  from  which  it  is  presumed 
that  he,  too,  was  a  staunch  Tory.  This  Mr.  Nichols  was  born  in 
the  Barbadoes.3 

2  In  P.  K.  Kilbourne’s  Sketches  and  Chronicles  of  the  T ovm  of  Litchfield , 
Connecticut ,  on  p.  180,  is  found  this  statement:  “The  Rev.  James  Nichols  .  .  . 
became  rector  of  the  parish  April  20,  1775.”  The  source  of  this  information  is 
not  given. 

3  This  information  was  received  from  the  rector  of  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Salem, 
in  a  letter  dated  February  12,  1954. 
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the  revolution  was  now  over.  The  Episcopal  Church  in  the  new 
United  States  of  America  was  no  longer  an  object  of  care  by  the 
English  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  All  connection 
with  the  Society  was  ended.  As  we  turn  this  page  of  the  Church’s 
history  in  Connecticut,  we  should  remember  with  deep  gratitude 
the  Society’s  much-needed  contribution  to  the  establishment  and 
development  of  the  early  Church,  which  owing  to  its  help  came 
through  difficult  times. 

The  records  of  the  First  Episcopal  Society  of  Litchfield,  a  title 
which  for  some  time  afterwards  is  used  to  mean  St.  Michael’s 
Parish,  start  in  1784  with  the  words  “Episcopal  Society  Book  con¬ 
taining  a  Record  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Episcopal  Society  in 
Litchfield  which  was  organized  according  to  law  the  26th  of 
October  Anno  Domini  1784.”  There  follows  the  record  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  on  that 
date. 

Great  effort  has  been  spent  from  time  to  time  to  trace  the  ar¬ 
ticles  of  incorporation  of  this  Society  implied  by  the  phrase  “or¬ 
ganized  according  to  law.”  But  all  effort  has  been  in  vain.  The  law 
under  which  the  Society  organized  is  one  entitled  “An  Act  for 
securing  the  Rights  of  Conscience  in  Af  atters  of  Religion  to  Chris¬ 
tians  of  every  Denomination  in  this  State,”  and  is  found  in  Acts 
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and  Law  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  in  America ,  1784.  The  text 
of  this  act  is  found  in  Appendix  III. 

The  ecclesiastical  societies  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  which  were 
numerous  after  the  Revolution,  were  organized  in  accordance 
with  this  general  law,  which  does  not  relate  to  Episcopal  societies 
only,  and  which  provides  for  a  government  according  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  Congregational  churches.  In  the  colonial  period  some 
of  the  Episcopal  parishes  had  been  incorporated  by  special  laws, 
but  this  practice  was  found  to  be  inconvenient;  therefore,  after 
the  Revolution  a  general  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  to  give 
religious  bodies  the  privilege  of  becoming  organized  corporations 
because,  being  ecclesiastically  constituted,  they  were  recognized 
as  parishes. 

Action  taken  at  that  organization  meeting  of  the  Episcopal  So¬ 
ciety  was  partly  routine,  as,  for  example,  the  election  of  a  clerk 
and  a  committee  (as  the  vestry  was  then  called),  following  which 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  apply  to  Mr.  Ashbel  Baldwin  as  a 
candidate  to  “settle”  in  the  Society.  After  a  brief  lapse  of  time  we 
read  that  at  a  meeting  on  December  3  it  was  voted  to  “give  Mr. 
Baldwin  /50  per  annum  upon  condition  that  he  officiates  here 
one  half  of  the  time,  reserving  to  the  Society  the  use  of  the  Glebe,” 
and  it  was  further  voted  “to  grant  a  tax  of  a  penny-halfpenny  on 
the  pound  on  the  List  of  1783  to  be  paid  the  first  of  January  1785.” 
This  tax  was  for  the  support  of  the  minister,  and  similar  levies  were 
laid  each  year  for  many  years  to  come. 

It  was  not  until  the  late  summer  of  1785  that  the  “covenant,” 
as  it  was  called,  with  Mr.  Baldwin  was  entered  into.  This  covenant 
is  written  into  the  records  and  was  as  follows: 

ARTICLES  OF  AGREEMENT 

Between  Ashbel  Baldwin,  A.  M.,  Candidate  for  holy  orders  on  the 
one  part  and  Messrs.  Ebenezer  Marsh,  Noah  Bishop  and  Seth  Landon, 
Committee  for  the  Episcopal  Society  in  Litchfield  for  and  in  behalf 
of  said  Society  on  the  other. 

Article  1st.  Mr.  Baldwin  on  receiving  Episcopal  ordination  from 
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the  Right  Revd  Father  Samuel  by  Divine  Providence  Bishop  of  Con¬ 
necticut  will  Truly  and  Faithfully  Administer  to  the  Above  men¬ 
tioned  Society — One  half  of  the  Time  Annually — In  all  things  where- 
unto  his  Parochial  Office  hath  relation  with  humble  submission  to 
divine  Providence  under  his  Superior  Clergy. 

Article  2d.  As  a  reward  for  Mr.  Baldwin’s  spiritual  Labors  the 
above  mentioned  Committee  in  behalf  of  sd.  Society  do  Engage  to 
pay  him  said  Baldwin  Fifty  Pounds  Lawful  Money  Annually  the 
Society  reserving  to  their  use  and  immollument  all  Interest  arising 
from  a  certain  Glebe  Lot  given  to  said  Society  by  Mr.  John  Davies 
and  Others. 

The  Above  Articles  Signd  this  9th  Day  of  September  1785 
In  Presence  of  Ashbel  Baldwin 

Heber  Stone  Ebenezer  Marsh 

Samuel  McNeille  Noah  Bishop 

Seth  Landon 

Voted  that  the  Above  Articles  as  Above  Signed  be  accepted  as  a 
compleat  &  full  settlement  between  the  Above  said  Society  and  Mr. 
Baldwin. 

Test  Seth  Landon  Society s  Clerk 

Thus  Ashbel  Baldwin  became  the  first  minister  following  the 
incorporation  of  the  Episcopal  Society.  Because  of  his  place  in  the 
list  of  our  rectors  and  in  the  councils  of  the  Diocese  and  of  the 
national  Church,  it  may  be  interesting  to  learn  something  about 
this  young  man. 

He  was  born  in  Litchfield  on  March  7,  1757,  the  third  child 
and  second  son  of  Isaac  Baldwin,  who  held  public  office  in  the 
county  and  town  over  a  long  period.  The  Baldwins  were  a  Con¬ 
gregational  family,  Isaac  Baldwin’s  mother  having  been  a  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Timothy  Collins,  the  first  Congregational  minister  in 
Litchfield.  Ashbel  in  his  boyhood  had  contracted  a  lameness  which 
had  shortened  one  of  his  legs,  so  that  he  always  thereafter  had  a 
limping  gait. 

In  1777  and  1778  there  was  a  depot  of  military  stores  at  Litch¬ 
field,  which  was  one  of  the  spots  in  the  colony  safest  from  British 
attack,  guarded  by  a  military  force.  Having  returned  home  after 
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graduating  from  Yale  College  in  1776,  Mr.  Baldwin  was  appointed 
quartermaster  of  this  force,  a  post  he  held  for  two  or  three  years. 
We  are  told  that  the  pension  which  he  drew  for  this  service  be¬ 
came  his  principal  means  of  support  in  the  closing  years  of  his  life. 

This  service  over,  he  became  a  private  tutor  in  the  family  of  a 
gentleman  living  on  Long  Island  who  belonged  to  the  Episcopal 
Church.  Although  at  that  time  the  Episcopal  churches  were  still 
closed  for  political  reasons,  services  in  private  homes  were  com¬ 
mon  among  loyal  churchmen.  Since  young  Mr.  Baldwin  was  the 
educated  member  of  the  household,  he  was  supposed  to  act  as  the 
family  lay  reader.  In  his  ignorance  of  the  Prayer  Book,  which  he 
was  ashamed  to  confess,  he  turned  to  a  friendly  and  intelligent 
gardener  on  the  place  who  instructed  him  in  its  use,  with  the  result 
that  he  came  to  love  the  Church,  his  conversion  followed,  and  he 
decided  to  study  for  the  ministry.  While  still  engaged  in  his 
studies  he  was  one  of  those  present  at  the  meeting  in  Woodbury, 
Connecticut,  in  March,  1783,  at  which  Dr.  Seabury  was  elected 
bishop  and  in  consequence  of  this  election  went  to  Great  Britain 
for  consecration.  In  1785  Bishop  Seabury  returned  to  Connec¬ 
ticut.  His  first  ordination,  the  first  according  to  the  Episcopal  form 
on  this  continent,  took  place  on  August  3,  1785.  Ashbel  Baldwin 
was  one  of  those  ordered  deacon  at  that  service;  indeed  he  is  said 
on  good  authority  1  to  have  been  the  first  candidate  on  whom  the 
Bishop  laid  his  hands.  He  was  ordained  priest  on  September  1 8  in 
New  Haven. 

Mr.  Baldwin  was  the  rector  of  St.  Michael’s  until  1793;  on  Oc¬ 
tober  28  of  that  year  he  was  dismissed  at  his  own  request,  having 
received  in  April  an  invitation  to  the  rectorship  of  Christ  Church, 
Stratford,  which  was  a  considerable  advance. 

It  is  of  some  interest  to  members  of  St.  Michael’s  to  note  that  this 
parish  has  had  as  rector  the  last  man  to  go  from  the  colony  of  Con¬ 
necticut  to  England  for  orders,  and  the  first  man  ordained  in  the 
United  States.  The  record  of  Mr.  Baldwin’s  rectorate  at  St.  Mi- 

1  Isaac  Jones.  See  his  Mandate  of  God ,  p.  26. 
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chad’s  is  more  extensive  than  records  of  his  predecessors,  but  even 
it  lacks  the  details  we  should  like  to  have.  We  read  of  meetings  to 
elect  the  standing  committees  and  to  set  the  rate  for  the  minister’s 
salary.  We  read  that  in  1786  it  was  voted  to  repair  the  windows 
of  the  church  as  soon  as  possible,  and  we  naturally  question 
whether  the  damage  to  be  repaired  was  that  done  during  the  late 
war.  In  1786  also  we  read  of  the  appointment  of  four  men  as  “mu¬ 
sicians,”  and  again  a  question  arises  as  to  their  exact  function. 

In  1787  a  brief  notice  in  the  Weekly  Monitor  for  October  15 
tells  of  what  must  have  been  an  event  of  unusual  interest  to  Episco¬ 
palians,  and  others  as  well: 

On  Friday  last  arrived  in  town,  from  his  seat  at  New  London,  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Seabury  and  yesterday  he  attended  divine  service 
at  St.  Paul’s  Church  2  where  he  preached  a  most  excellent  and  ani¬ 
mated  discourse,  on  the  atonement  and  vicarious  sufferings  of  our 
Savior,  to  a  very  crowded  and  decent  audience,  not  less  than  800 
persons  being  present.  The  subject  was  discussed  with  great  propriety 
and  candour;  and  his  observations  were  distinct,  pertinent  and  perspic¬ 
uous;  which,  added  to  the  Bishop’s  graceful  deportment,  commanded 
the  serious  and  close  attention  of  the  whole  assembly.  Upwards  of 
100  persons  received  confirmation. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  first  episcopal  visitation  ever  made  to 
Litchfield.  The  100  persons  who  received  confirmation  must  have 
comprised  the  entire  church  membership,  men  and  women  who 
had  long  and  ardently  desired  to  receive  the  rite.  From  what  is 
known  of  the  church  in  which  our  little  band  of  worshippers  met 
it  is  difficult  to  picture  the  congregation  of  800  people.  But  that  it 
was  a  red-letter  day  for  St.  Michael’s  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Strangely  enough  the  visitation  is  not  recorded  in  the  Society’s 
records. 

On  June  2d  to  4th,  1790,  the  Diocesan  Convention  was  held  in 
Litchfield.  The  Records  of  that  Convention  were  not  printed,  but 

2  Quite  evidently  St.  Michael’s  Church  is  meant. 
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again  from  the  Weekly  Monitor  of  June  7  of  that  year  we  read  of 
one  service  held  at  that  time  which  has  a  special  significance  to  us. 

ORDINATION 

Tuesday  evening  last  arrived  in  town,  from  his  seat  at  New  London, 
Samuel,  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Connecticut; 
and  on  Wednesday  he  performed  divine  service  in  the  Presbyterian 
[Congregational]  meeting  house  (which  the  society’s  committee  very 
liberally  tendered  him  for  that  purpose).  The  auditory  was  numerous 
and  respectable,  and  conducted  with  that  pleasing  demeanor  which 
ought  to  characterize  all  professors  of  Christianity  and  lovers  of 
concord.  Sixteen  Episcopal  clergy  were  present,  the  senior  of  whom 
presented  Mr.  Truman  Marsh,  of  the  town,  for  Ordination,  who  was 
admitted  into  the  holy  order  of  Priesthood  by  the  Bishop.  The 
solemnity  and  deportment  of  the  young  candidate  commanded  at¬ 
tention.  The  Bishop’s  discourse  betrayed  extensive  erudition  and 
native  genius,  and  was  delivered  with  that  energy  which  could  not 
fail  to  engage  and  influence  his  hearers,  all  seeming  to  unite  in  com¬ 
mending  the  ingenuity  and  gift  of  the  preacher.  It  was  not  noisy 
eloquence  without  sentiment;  but  solid  reasoning,  drawn  from 
sources  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  pronounced  as  became  a  work¬ 
man  not  to  be  ashamed ,  with  great  ease  and  perspicuity. 

From  another  source  we  learn  that  the  Bishop  ordained  the  Rev. 
David  Perry  deacon  on  June  6,  1790,  in  St.  Michael’s,  from  which 
it  appears  that  the  episcopal  visitation  was  of  fairly  long  duration. 

On  July  11,  1790,  Captain  Daniel  Landon  died  suddenly,  hav¬ 
ing  attended  church  in  the  morning  where  he  had  read  morning 
prayers  and  a  sermon.  Captain  Landon  is  buried  in  the  West 
Cemetery,  where  his  grave  is  marked  by  a  large  stone  with  an  in¬ 
scription  and  a  poem  composed  by  himself.  His  name  is  one  that 
should  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance  at  St.  Michael’s. 

On  December  19,  1791,  it  was  voted  that  Mr.  Baldwin  officiate 
at  Blue  Swamp  (the  name  originally  given  to  Milton)  five  Sundays 
in  the  ensuing  year.  This  is  the  first  mention  of  separate  services  at 
Milton,  from  which  part  of  St.  Michael’s  congregation  previously 
had  come.  At  the  same  meeting  it  was  voted 
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that  this  Society  will  build  a  new  Church  for  the  purpose  of  at¬ 
tending  the  public  Worship  of  God,  to  be  set  near  the  center  of  the 
Town  so  soon  as  a  sufficient  sum  for  that  purpose  shall  be  raised  by 
voluntary  subscription  and  said  society  will  give  the  Church  they  now 
meet  in  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  to  build.  And  this  vote  shall  not 
be  considered  as  binding  the  members  of  this  Society  till  the  sum  of 
six  hundred  pounds  shall  be  raised  as  above. 

From  this  statement,  and  from  action  taken  at  later  meetings,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  original  church  was  outworn,  and  quite  prob¬ 
ably  outgrown.  The  necessary  £  600  could  not  have  been  raised, 
for  nothing  more  is  heard  of  the  action  of  December,  1791. 

At  a  meeting  held  on  February  11,  1793,  the  first  mention  is 
made  in  the  Society’s  record  of  St.  Michael’s  connection  with  the 
state  organization  of  the  Church,  in  the  following: 

The  members  of  said  Society  taking  into  consideration  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  State  of  Connecticut 
agreed  upon  by  clerical  and  lay-deputies  in  convention  assembled, 
approved  and  adopted  the  same.  Except  the  6th  Article  which  they 
adopted  with  this  amendment,  viz.  that  the  sentence  of  the  Bishop  in 
convocation  with  the  approbation  of  the  Clergy  and  Lay-Deputies 
shall  be  decisive. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Society  was  one  held  on  October  28, 
1793,  when 

on  motion  made  by  the  Rev.  Ashbel  Baldwin  for  a  dismission  as 
Clergyman  from  Said  Society,  Voted  to  Dismiss  said  Baldwin  from 
Said  Society  accordingly. 

Immediately  a  committee  of  four  was  appointed 

to  make  application  to  some  Clergyman  or  Candidate  to  Officiate  or 
Settle  in  Said  Society,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Baldwin  dismissed,  and  to 
treat  or  Covenant  with  him  for  that  purpose,  and  make  report  to  Said 
Society  accordingly. 

Although  the  Rev.  Mr.  Baldwin’s  connection  with  this  parish 
was  of  such  short  duration,  inasmuch  as  he  was  a  great  figure  in  the 
Church  in  Connecticut  for  many  years,  and  of  prominence  also 
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in  the  national  Church,  it  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  describe  him 
more  fully  and  give  a  further  account  of  his  ministry.  His  recog¬ 
nized  position  in  the  Diocese  was  early  one  of  influence  and  re¬ 
sponsibility.  His  energy  in  the  despatch  of  business  made  him  very 
useful  in  all  assemblies  of  the  Church.  Chosen  Secretary  of  the 
Diocesan  Convention  of  1796,  he  was  repeatedly  elected  to  the 
same  position  until  1822,  when  he  declined  re-election.  He  was 
on  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Diocese  for  several  years  after 
the  Diocese  was  formed,  and  was  on  many  other  important  com¬ 
mittees.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the  Episcopal  Academy  at  Cheshire 
from  its  organization  until  1837,  when  because  of  his  health  he 
resigned  his  post.  In  his  letter  of  resignation  he  says  that  for  many 
years  he  never  failed  to  attend  its  meetings.  A  deputy  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Convention,  he  was  Secretary  of  the  House  of  Clerical  and 
Lay  Deputies  for  six  triennial  sessions,  after  which  he  declined 
re-election.  His  rectorate  at  Stratford  was  a  successful  and  happy 
one  which  he  resigned  of  his  own  accord  in  1824  when  he  felt  that 
his  advancing  years  were  becoming  a  disadvantage.  He  still  con¬ 
tinued  his  ministerial  labors,  however,  serving  in  a  number  of 
smaller  parishes  throughout  the  Diocese,  until  failure  of  eyesight 
and  other  infirmities  forced  him  to  give  up  entirely.  At  almost 
ninety  years  of  age  he  died  in  Rochester,  New  York,  on  February 
8,  1846,  where  he  had  gone  in  his  very  last  years  to  live  with  a 
friend. 

Ashbel  Baldwin  was  universally  liked  for  his  lively  and  cheerful 
disposition.  He  enjoyed  a  good  joke,  and  was  famous  for  his  anec¬ 
dotes.  Although  little  is  known  about  him  as  rector  of  St.  Michael’s 
we  do  have  a  description  of  him  from  a  later  rector  who  succeeded 
Mr.  Baldwin  by  only  a  few  years.  Mr.  Jones  says  of  him:  “Mr. 
Baldwin  was  a  gentleman  of  strong  mental  powers,  animated  and 
eloquent  in  the  pulpit,  with  a  sonorous  and  distinct  elocution;  be¬ 
nevolent  and  humane,  blending  in  his  character  many  excellencies, 
in  unison  with  lively  and  sarcastic  sallies  of  gay  good  humor  and 
wit.”  At  the  time  of  his  death,  a  still  later  rector  of  St.  Michael’s 
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added  that  “he  is  still  remembered  with  respect  and  affection.”  3 

When  he  died,  Mr.  Baldwin  was  the  oldest  ordained  clergyman 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  and  had  been  for  a 
year  the  oldest  living  graduate  of  Yale  College.  It  is  said  of  him: 

From  his  register  it  appears  that  he  has  performed  service  and 
preached  about  ten  thousand  times,  that  he  has  admitted  to  member¬ 
ship,  by  baptism,  three  thousand  and  ten,  and  that  he  has  united 
in  marriage  six  hundred  couple,  and  has  buried  about  three  thousand 
persons. 

But  returning  now  to  St.  Michael’s,  we  read  that  in  April,  1794, 
an  arrangement  was  made  with  Mr.  Smith  Miles  to  officiate  in  the 
Society  for  about  four  months.  In  September  it  was  decided  to  call 
the  Rev.  David  Butler  for  three  quarters  of  the  time  at  an  annual 
salary  of  ^75.  On  November  28,  1794  a  contract  was  entered  into 
with  Mr.  Butler,  who  began  his  duties  immediately. 

The  Rev.  David  Butler  was  born  in  Harwinton  in  1763.  He  had 
at  an  early  age  been  apprenticed  to  a  mechanical  trade,  but  had 
left  that  to  serve  in  the  Revolution,  after  which  he  had  settled  in 
business  for  himself  and  had  seemed  established  for  life.  However, 
he  was  a  great  reader,  and  though  he  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
Congregational  Church,  as  he  read  and  thought  about  his  reading 
he  seems  to  have  become  deeply  interested  in  the  Episcopal 
Church.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Ashbel  Baldwin,  who  may 
have  helped  the  interest  to  grow  and  develop.  This  interest  led 
Mr.  Butler  to  decide  to  enter  the  Episcopal  ministry.  He  studied 
with  his  friend,  Mr.  Baldwin,  for  some  time,  and  was  ordered  dea¬ 
con  by  Bishop  Seabury  on  June  10,  1792,  and  ordained  priest  a 
year  later.  He  officiated,  first  as  deacon,  at  Guilford  and  Killing- 
worth,  and  came  to  St.  Michael’s  from  there. 

Before  and  after  Mr.  Butler  came  to  the  parish,  the  question  of  a 
new  church  versus  repairs  on  the  old  church  was  frequently  dis¬ 
cussed  at  Society  meetings.  A  committee  which  had  examined  the 

3  Dr.  Payne  in  the  Calendar  of  February  21,  1846. 
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condition  of  the  old  church  had  reported  that  it  was  so  decayed 
that  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  repair  it.  But  apparently  the  con¬ 
gregation  was  not  in  a  position  to  build.  Again  and  again  the 
matter  came  up,  and  from  the  closeness  of  the  vote  the  question 
must  have  been  ardently  debated.  In  the  end,  the  final  decision 
during  Mr.  Butler’s  rectorate  was  to  repair  the  old  church  by 
subscription. 

During  this  time,  also,  the  sale  or  lease  of  the  Glebe  property 
came  up  for  consideration.  A  committee  was  directed  to  look  into 
this  question,  and  as  a- result  part  of  the  property  was  disposed  of 
in  1795,  and  the  proceeds  presumably  invested  for  future  needs. 

One  distressing  event  took  place  during  Mr.  Butler’s  incum¬ 
bency.  In  1797  a  group  of  fifty-five  persons  petitioned  the  Society 
as  follows: 

We  the  subscribers  having  at  our  own  expense  erected  a  new  church 
in  the  western  part  of  Litchfield  and  now  being  desirous  of  forming 
ourselves  into  an  Episcopal  Society  hereby  lay  before,  request  and 
petition  the  meeting  of  the  first  Episcopal  Society  in  said  Litchfield, 
to  give  their  consent  to  this  request  and  in  future  exempt  us  from 
paying  taxes  to  the  first  Episcopal  Society  upon  condition  of  our 
organizing  and  taxing  ourselves.  All  of  which  we  submit  to  said 
meeting  in  brotherly  love. 

The  request  was  granted. 

As  far  as  the  wording  of  the  petition  goes,  this  looks  like  a  nat¬ 
ural  request  of  a  goodly  number  of  people  in  what  is  now  Bantam 
to  establish  their  own  place  of  worship  where  it  would  be  more 
convenient  to  them  and  their  families.  But  Mr.  Truman  Marsh, 
who  succeeded  Mr.  Butler  as  rector  of  St.  Michael’s,  says  the 
regrettable  division  was  caused  by  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with 
Mr.  Butler.  The  fact  that  the  seceding  group  reunited  with  the 
Society  after  his  departure  gives  support  to  this  statement.  From 
now  on  we  read  of  the  West  Church  as  distinct  from  St.  Michael’s. 
The  new  church  was  described  as  standing 
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on  the  hill  north  of  the  road  nearly  opposite  the  West  Burying 
Ground; 4  it  was  designed  and  built  by  Giles  Kilborn  who  was  the 
projector  and  a  liberal  contributor.  He  died  soon  after  and  his  was 
the  first  funeral  service  performed  within  the  walls. 

At  a  meeting  held  on  February  21,  1799,  it  was  voted  to  dismiss 
Mr.  Butler  from  his  charge  at  his  request.  Once  more  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  secure  his  successor. 

Upon  leaving  St.  Michael’s  Mr.  Butler  went  to  Reading  (now 
Redding),  but  in  1804  he  accepted  a  call  to  St.  Paul’s  Church,  in 
Troy,  New  York,  where  he  remained  until  1834  when  he  resigned 
because  of  age.  He  continued  to  live  in  Troy,  where  he  was  greatly 
liked  by  people  of  all  faiths,  and  where  he  occasionally  assisted  his 
successor.  He  died  July  11,  1842,  in  his  eighty-first  year.  His 
funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  Bishop  George  W.  Doane  of 
New  Jersey,  and  was  published.  Fie  had  a  large  family  of  children, 
one  of  whom  followed  his  father’s  example  and  became  a  clergy¬ 
man. 

4  This  newly  mentioned  burying  ground  is  in  Bantam,  and  is  not  to  be  con¬ 
fused  with  the  West  Burying  Ground  spoken  of  earlier  which  is  in  Litchfield. 
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smcd  asm  faithful  pric  st  of  Uu  Church  in  IhisCouulx; tit  Ltlc  hfitld. 
VVftsKihgtbi  i  ?  N(  w  Pi r si  on  Kit  1 1  .New  a  1 1 1  u  >i  Tt  taxi  )i  1 1  v .  \ Vood pur>  : 
Ncw'Fdiifielcl.Coirm  ill  Slthfon  and  .Salisbury  He  also  ( nr. am  zed 
the  pnrishjr  Saintjdincs  in  Great  Barrington  sviassaohusctf s.in  •/£>?., 
As  a  faithful  shepherd  he  gave  his  life  for  T  is  sheep. 

Lord.Thou  hast  been  our  ref  use  from  one  generation  to  another 
.  .  ’  *  * 


li\Memory  of' 

i  JOHN  D AVI  PS.  EJb T 

Boi  n  m  i  he  fxu  ish  of  Kiugtoiy.  I  Ic  re  ford  shire,  England  in  1680 
Diccl  at  l.ih  hi irlcl.C'onnf'ciiai1wv6vembcr  22.1758.  * 

Xoniing  to Hiis  country  with  his  wi fe.Cai fieri neSpenser 1735 
lie  purchased  ft  sc  It  led  upon  a  tract  of  land  .which  came  to  be 
krown  as  Davies  Hollow  rathe  vycstcrrfpart  or  Litchfield  County.*. 
^y\ dcj\ olod  son o!  the C hunch../ England, he  became tlie principal 
^founder  of  this  church  and  named  it  in  honour /St. Michael 
Upon  this  parish  he  bestowed  a  glebe  of  fifty  two  acres 
for  a  term  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety  eight  years  at  the 
annual  rental  of  one  |>eppereorn  to  Lx  paid  on  the  feast  </ 
yaint  Michael  tlx- Xrcliangel. 

“Also  ip  memory  ol  his  only  sou 
cJOHN  DAVIE 3.  Efof*..  Jutit: 

Born  at  Kington  Herefordshire,  in  l^li.  '  Educated  at 
the  University  o/Oxtord  I  le, cairn  tcrAmerica  with,  his  wife. 
Mary  Powell. m  J^c/niid  lived  at  Davies  HoIldw  until  hisdeath 
on  Mav  19.1^7.  There  he  founded  the  Ptarislvof  SniiiL  John. 
Washington .  in  179-1 .  giving  the  land  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  fund  with  whic  h  tlu  church  was  Imilt  . 

v 

'Also  in  memory  ol  his  grandson 
The Pcv.TI I( )\1  AS  DAVIES.  ‘U 
Born  in  Herefordshire  on  Saint  Thomas's  Day.  1736.  as. 
Diecl  a/AewMilforci .Connect ic  ut  .on  May  if.  176O. 
Graduated  from  Yale  College  in  Ordained  Deacon 

by  the  Most  Rcwerend  Dr  Tliomus  Seeker.  Archbishop  of 
Canterbuiy.  in  hisc  Impel  fit  Lambelh  on  August  25, l^6l,and  Priest 
oh  the  following  clay.  Apl'ibinlccl  a  NUssigifarvcl  the  Venerable 

for  llv-  Div  Jui/vtlinn  m/*!Iu>  f'.owh/  I  in  I  -orvuhn  Dnrt  w  hp 
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TRUMAN  MARSH  •  THE  SECOND  CHURCH 
ISAAC  JONES  •  JOHN  S.  STONE 


immediately  on  Mr.  Butler’s  departure  from  Litchfield  steps 
were  taken  to  reunite  the  recently  seceded  Second  Episcopal  So¬ 
ciety  with  the  original  Society.  At  a  meeting  of  the  first  Society  on 
September  4,  1799,  action  was  taken  as  follows: 

voted  that  the  first  Episcopal  society  in  Litchfield  unite  with  the 
west  Episcopal  Society  in  said  Litchfield  upon  the  following  con¬ 
ditions  viz. 

First  that  all  Society  meeting  after  a  union  is  ratified  shall  be  per¬ 
petually  and  unalterably  holden  at  St.  Michael’s  Church. 

2dly  That  2  fifths  of  the  Clergyman’s  services  shall  be  performed 
at  St.  Michael’s  Church  and  2  fifths  at  the  West  or  new  Church  (so 
called)  and  one  fifth  at  Milton;  unless  in  meeting  warned  for  that 
Purpose  a  majority  of  two  thirds  shall  order  otherwise. 

3ly  That  each  Society  Shall  pay  all  Debts  for  building  or  repairing 
their  respective  churches;  and  all  other  Society  debts  previous  to 
the  proposed  union. 

4ly  That  if  it  shall  ever  happen  that  a  Separation  shall  take  place, 
the  Fund  of  said  society  shall  forever  remain  with  the  Society  now 
holding  or  occupying  St.  Michael’s  Church. 

$ly  That  if  the  west  Society  shall  lodge  with  the  Clerk  of  this  So¬ 
ciety  a  certified  copy  of  their  vote  complying  with  and  adopting 
these  articles  by  the  16th  day  of  the  present  month  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Society’s  Committee  forthwith  to  warn  a  meeting  of 
both  Societies  to  be  holden  at  St.  Michael’s  Church. 
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The  West  Society  agreed  to  these  terms  and  on  September  10, 
1799,  voted  to  reunite  with  the  First  Society.  This  matter  settled, 
the  report  of  the  next  meeting  starts  auspiciously  with  the  words 
“At  a  meeting  of  the  Episcopal  Society  in  Litchfield.”  The  heal¬ 
ing  of  the  breach  must  have  given  solid  satisfaction  to  all  con¬ 
cerned. 

The  business  at  that  first  meeting  after  the  reunion  of  the  two 
branches  was,  after  agreeing  on  officers  of  the  Society  for  the  re¬ 
minder  of  the  year,  to  appoint  a  committee  to  make  application 
Co  a  clergyman  to  settle  here,  and  to  report  the  result  later.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  at  the  next  meeting,  which  took  place  on  October  14,  it 
was  voted  to  grant  the  Rev.  Truman  Marsh  £  1 10  to  settle  in  the 
Society,  and  another  meeting  was  called  for  the  third  Monday  in 
November  to  ratify  the  covenant  with  him.  This  was  done  on 
November  5,  1799.  One  or  two  clauses  in  this  instrument  are  rele¬ 
vant  to  this  history:  1 )  Mr.  Marsh  agreed  to  perform  services  in 
the  different  churches  belonging  to  the  Society  alternately  in  such 
a  manner  and  order  as  the  Society  should  direct;  2)  for  the  first 
time  in  our  Society’s  records  the  term  “Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America”  is  used;  3)  the  salary  to 
be  paid  Mr.  Marsh  from  November  5,  1799,  was  recorded  as 
S3 66.67  annually,  with  the  following  added: 

As  it  has  been  the  usual  and  common  custom  with  the  members  of 
said  Society,  to  make  annual  presents  of  Wood  to  their  Clergymen 
who  have  heretofore  been  settled  with  them,  it  is  the  fair  under¬ 
standing  and  mutual  expectation  of  both  parties  mentioned  in  this 
agreement  that  the  same  benevolent  and  Charitable  Practice  shall 
continue  during  the  spiritual  administration  of  said  Marsh  for  said 

This  annual  donation  of  wood  was  a  New  England  custom  and 
was  observed  among  Congregationalists  as  well  as  Episcopalians. 
Although  we  have  no  further  account  of  it  at  St.  Michael’s,  we 
do  find  a  full  description  of  the  gay  ceremony  which  accom¬ 
panied  the  presentation  of  wood  to  the  Congregational  minister 
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in  the  Autobiography ,  Correspondence ,  Etc.  of  Lyman  Beecher, 
who  filled  the  Congregational  pulpit  during  part  of  Mr.  Marsh’s 
rectorate.  The  event  was  called  “the  minister’s  wood-spell.”  No¬ 
tice  was  given  in  advance  that  some  winter  day  all  who  cared  to 
would  send  a  sled  load  of  wood  to  the  parsonage,  the  inhabitants 
of  which,  also  warned,  spent  a  week  in  preparation  for  the  day. 
Doughnuts  by  the  bushel,  and  loaf  cakes,  cider,  and  flip  in  pro¬ 
portion,  were  made  ready  until  the  pantry  and  storeroom  were 
bulging.  On  the  appointed  day  toward  the  middle  of  the  after¬ 
noon  the  sleds  began  to  arrive  and  soon  the  premises  outside  and 
the  house  within  were  filled  with  happy  faces.  All  the  family 
waited  on  the  guests  inside,  as  a  tremendous  pile  of  wood  rose  out¬ 
side.  What  an  attractive  custom  it  was! 

Truman  Marsh,  appointed  as  rector  of  St.  Michael’s  and  its  sister 
churches,  was  a  native  of  Litchfield,  born  on  February  22,  1768. 
His  family  lived  on  the  corner  now  occupied  by  the  Library. 
Young  Truman  prepared  for  college  in  Morris,  and  was  graduated 
from  Yale  College  in  1786.  He  then  went  to  Baltimore,  where  he 
taught  first  in  a  private  family  and  later  in  Cokesbury  College,  a 
Methodist  institution  near  Baltimore,  while  in  his  leisure  he  studied 
theology.  On  March  5,  1789,  he  was  admitted  to  deacon’s  orders 
by  Bishop  White  of  Pennsylvania.  Returning  to  Connecticut,  as 
we  have  seen,  he  was  ordained  priest  by  Bishop  Seabury  on  June 
2,  1790.  His  first  parish  was  New  Milford,  which  included  New 
Preston  and  Roxbury.  Although  he  served  successfully  there,  he 
was  pleased  to  return  to  Litchfield  when  he  was  called  to  St.  Mi¬ 
chael’s  in  1799. 

Not  until  several  years  later  do  we  have  records  of  baptisms 
and  other  ministerial  acts  of  the  rectors  of  our  parish.  But  we  learn 
from  the  records  of  the  Episcopal  Society  of  matters  of  interest 
from  other  points  of  view.  In  1800, 130  was  voted  for  music  in  the 
three  churches.  In  that  year  also  Mr.  Marsh  was  voted  permission 
to  officiate  at  Washington  four  Sundays  in  the  year  “on  condition 
that  the  People  of  said  Washington  pay  £8,  which  is  to  be  de- 
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ducted  from  Mr.  Marsh’s  sallery  in  Litchfield,  viz.  2  Sundays  from 
St.  Michael’s  Church  and  two  Sundays  from  the  West  Church.” 

In  1801  a  committee  was  appointed  to  receive  from  executors  of 
the  estate  of  Nathaniel  Bosworth  money  left  by  him  for  a  bell  for 
the  new  church,  that  is,  the  West  Church.  For  years  thereafter  one 
of  the  regular  items  of  business  at  annual  meetings  of  the  Society 
was  voting  a  sum  of  money — at  first  $4,  gradually  raised  to  $  1 5 — 
for  ringing  the  bell  in  the  West  Church.  This  bell  was  said  to  have 
an  excellent  tone,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  one  still  used  at  St. 
Paul’s  Church,  Bantam.  In  1803  Ephraim  Kirby  presented  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  Committee  with  a  large  Bible  and  Prayer  Book.  In  1810, 
$  10  was  voted  for  the  Bishop,  and  James  Burges  was  thanked  for 
the  present  of  a  Bible. 

In  1808  the  Society  voted  its  thanks  to  Samuel  Marsh,  Esq.,  for 
his  liberal  gift  of  land  on  which  to  erect  a  new  church.  Samuel 
Marsh,  a  brother  of  Truman  Marsh,  was  graduated  from  Yale  Col¬ 
lege  in  the  same  year  as  his  brother,  studied  law,  and  later  re¬ 
moved  to  Norfolk,  Virginia,  where  he  died  in  1814.  The  land  he 
gave  for  the  erection  of  a  church  was  approximately  the  lot  on 
which  the  present  St.  Michael’s  stands.  His  splendid  gift  gave 
impetus  to  the  movement  to  build  a  new  church  which  had  been 
so  much  debated  in  1795  and  1796  and  which  had  apparently  never 
been  abandoned. 

Reference  has  several  times  been  made  to  a  church  at  Milton. 
Actually,  though  services  had  been  held  there  for  a  number  of 
years,  it  was  not  until  1802  that  a  chapel  was  erected.  It  was  raised 
on  June  25  and  was  covered  and  benches  installed  so  that  meetings 
could  be  held  in  it,  but  it  was  not  finally  completed  until  1826.1 
From  1803  the  rector’s  time  was  divided  equally  among  the  three 
churches  now  in  the  Society. 

In  1806  and  1807,  during  the  period  of  considerable  excitement 

1  The  builder  of  the  church  at  Milton,  later  named  Trinity  Church,  was  Oliver 
Dickenson.  It  is  said  to  have  been  copied  from  the  original  Trinity  Church,  in 
New  York  City.  Still  in  use,  the  church  is  interesting  architecturally. 
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throughout  the  country  over  Jeffersonian  policies,  the  Rev.  Dan 
Huntington,  who  was  minister  at  the  Congregational  Church, 
stirred  up  trouble  in  his  congregation  by  speaking  in  violent  terms 
both  in  and  out  of  the  pulpit  against  all  whose  political  beliefs  op¬ 
posed  his.2  As  a  consequence  a  large  number  of  persons  left  the 
Congregational  society  and  joined  the  Episcopal  Church.  Before 
then  there  had  been  few  Episcopalians  in  the  eastern  part  of  Litch¬ 
field.  It  must  have  been  at  this  time  that  an  incident  occurred 
which  is  recounted  by  Mr.  Marsh  himself.  “I  think,”  said  one  of 
his  parishioners  to  him,  “that  you  must  be  gratified  to  find  such 
additions  to  your  church.”  The  answer  was, 

My  vanity  would  naturally  prompt  me  to  indulge  in  such  gratifica¬ 
tion;  but  I  cannot  do  it;  the  effect  is  not  produced  by  own  merit.  All 
must  be  ascribed,  not  to  my  exertions,  but  rather  to  the  indiscreet 
conduct  of  those  who  are  unfriendly  to  the  church.  I  fear  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  such  rapid  growth.  For,  excuse  me,  Sir,  as  you  are  a  fresh 
convert  to  the  church,  I  have  always  observed,  that  a  crop  of  corn, 
if  it  grows  too  fast,  will  contain  some  smutty  ears. 

The  gentleman  blushed  and  was  silent.  It  should  be  added 
promptly  that  many  of  the  new  converts  became  loyal  and  de¬ 
voted  church  members. 

At  about  this  time  another  accession  of  church  members  came 
from  Goshen.  However,  this  movement  proved  of  little  impor¬ 
tance,  since  it  was  observed  that  few  of  these  apparent  converts 
ever  attended  church  in  Litchfield,  and  it  became  clear  that  their 
sole  object  was  to  escape  taxation  in  Goshen  and  pay  nothing  here. 
When  the  collector  of  taxes  from  St.  Michael’s  approached  them 
with  a  tax  bill,  they  paid,  but  soon  asked  for  a  commutation,  which 
was  granted.  A  few  years  later  a  change  in  the  law  removed  the 
requirement  that  everyone  belong  to  and  attend  the  meetings  of  a 
religious  society,  and  the  Goshen  contingent  withdrew. 

2  This  Mr.  Huntington’s  son,  Frederic  Dan  Huntington,  became  the  first 
Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Central  New  York,  and  his  grandson,  Father 
J.  O.  S.  Huntington,  was  the  founder  of  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Cross. 
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In  1809  Mr.  Marsh’s  health  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  ask  for 
assistance  in  carrying  on  his  pastoral  duties.  The  sum  of  $100  was 
appropriated  for  an  assistant  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
make  an  arrangement  agreeable  to  Mr.  Marsh.  In  1810  he  asked  to 
be  relieved  of  his  ministerial  duties,  and  relinquished  his  salary, 
declaring  that  he  would  not  resume  his  duties  and  thus  make  him- 
self  eligible  for  any  part  of  that  salary.  The  committee,  however, 
asked  him  to  continue  as  rector  and  to  perform  such  of  the  duties 
as  his  health  would  permit  until  an  assistant  could  be  found.  The 
Rev.  Alexander  V.  Griswold  was  invited  to  officiate,  did  so,  and 
agreed  to  accept  a  call,  but  before  final  arrangements  were  made 
he  was  elected  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Massachusetts.  In  January, 
18 1 1,  the  Rev.  Isaac  Jones,  Jr.  was  employed  to  officiate  at  the 
three  churches  and  after  several  months  was  found  to  be  accept¬ 
able  to  the  Society  and  was  called.  He  received  the  Bishop’s  per¬ 
mission  to  officiate  here  and  on  August  31,  1812,  was  engaged  as 
assistant  to  Mr.  Marsh  at  a  salary  of  $550. 

At  a  meeting  held  on  November  3,  1808,  it  was  voted 

that  the  Society  do  approve  of  the  building  an  Episcopal  Church  a 
little  north  of  the  dwelling  house  of  David  Parmelee  2d  on  the  land 
given  us  by  Samuel  Marsh,  Esq.  in  conformity  to  the  voluntary  sub¬ 
scriptions  which  have  lately  been  raised  for  that  purpose;  provided 
however  that  the  Society  is  not  to  be  holden  by  this  vote  to  defray 
any  part  of  the  expense  of  building  said  Church. 

In  1809  fourteen  men  met  at  the  home  of  Seth  P.  Beers  to  make 
plans  for  a  building  of  40  by  60  feet,  which  they  estimated  would 
cost  about  $  1,600.  Part  of  that  amount  was  subscribed  immediately 
by  the  gentlemen  present  at  the  meeting,  and  an  appeal  for  fur¬ 
ther  subscriptions  was  circulated  through  the  Parish.  When  a  sum 
considered  sufficient  was  in  hand,  a  building  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  start  the  work.  But  the  sum  subscribed  was  not  enough, 
and  after  raising  the  church,  they  covered  and  enclosed  it,  hung 
the  doors,  and  then  boarded  up  the  windows;  the  building  re¬ 
mained  thus  unfinished  for  about  two  years.  At  the  end  of  that 
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time  another  effort  was  made  to  obtain  by  subscription  the  sum 
needed  to  finish  the  work.  The  church  was  finally  completed  and 
the  first  sermon  preached  in  it,  by  Mr.  Jones,  on  December  6, 
1812.  The  new  church  was  consecrated  on  June  3,  1824,  by  Bishop 
Brownell. 

After  “the  new  church  on  the  hill”  was  ready  for  occupancy 
and  use,  the  old  church  was  used  at  intervals,  particularly  for 
meetings  of  the  Society.  The  members  voted  to  take  its  seats,  pul¬ 
pit,  reading  desk,  and  railing  and  place  them  in  the  Milton 
Church,  provided  that  similar  seats  and  pulpit  replace  those  taken 
from  the  old  church.  In  December,  1814,  it  was  voted  to  make 
final  disposition  of  the  old  church,  and  thereafter  meetings  of  the 
Society  were  held  at  the  new  St.  Michael’s. 

In  compliance  with  a  canon  of  the  General  Convention  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  the  Diocesan  Journal  of  1809  began  to  report, 
as  “Notitiae  Parochiales,”  the  number  of  communicants,  baptisms, 
marriages,  and  funerals  in  the  several  parishes  of  the  Diocese.  The 
practice  of  reporting  these  statistics  was  not  universally  followed 
for  some  years.  In  1814  for  the  first  time  we  come  upon  the  report 
of  the  “Associated  Churches  in  Litchfield,  Rev.  Truman  Marsh, 
Rector,  Rev.  Isaac  Jones,  Assistant  Minister.”  The  report  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

families,  217;  communicants,  103;  new  communicants,  21;  baptisms, 
40;  marriages,  7;  deaths,  12. 

The  statistics  appear  regularly  thereafter,  and  give  us  a  part  of  the 
picture  of  the  parish  which  had  been  lacking  until  then.  The  fig¬ 
ures  are  not  large,  but  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  find  the  number  of  com¬ 
municants  growing,  and  the  number  of  baptisms  generally  high. 
The  number  of  families  decreased  in  the  early  1820’s,  owing  to  a 
movement  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Jones  which  arose  in  Bradley ville, 
or  Bantam  as  we  now  know  it.  Because  of  this  opposition  upwards 
of  sixteen  families  left  the  church  and  annexed  themselves  to  the 
Congregational  Church. 
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Up  to  1822  the  money  needed  to  pay  the  minister’s  salary  and 
other  expenses  was  raised  by  a  tax  on  the  polls  and  rateable  estate 
of  members  of  the  Society.  There  are  indications  in  the  reports 
of  the  Society’s  annual  meetings  that  this  was  far  from  satisfac¬ 
tory,  for  there  were  generally  arrears,  as  a  result  of  which  the 
minister’s  salary  was  frequently  not  met.  In  1822  it  was  decided  to 
raise  the  required  funds  by  voluntary  subscription,  to  solicit  which 
a  committee  of  influential  men  was  appointed.  This  method  was 
followed  for  three  or  four  years  and  seems  to  have  been  a  little 
more  successful.  By  this  means  enough  was  raised  for  repairs 
which  were  needed  on  the  church. 

After  the  new  St.  Michael’s  was  consecrated,  Mr.  Solomon 
Marsh,  a  cousin  of  the  rector  and  a  member  of  the  parish,  bought 
an  organ  at  a  cost  of  $800  which  he  placed  in  the  church  for  use 
in  its  services.  It  was  not  formally  presented  to  the  church  for 
many  years. 

In  1826  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jones  resigned  his  charge  to  take  effect 
April  1.  In  doing  so  he  spoke  with  affection  of  the  rector,  Mr. 
Marsh,  with  whom  he  had  “walked  in  great  love  and  harmony.” 
He  spoke  also  of  the  many  kindnesses  he  and  his  family  had  met 
with  from  his  parishioners.  But  there  seems  to  have  been  trouble 
over  salary,  which  was  badly  in  arrears.  The  difficulty  with  the 
West  Church  must  also  have  had  some  connection  with  the  resig¬ 
nation.  Incomplete  records  here  leave  much  to  be  imagined.  But 
happily,  at  a  meeting  held  in  February,  1826,  a  vote  beginning: 
“That  this  meeting  entertain  a  very  great  respect  for  the  Rev. 
Isaac  Jones,  that  they  entertain  no  doubt  of  his  piety  and  zeal  for 
the  Church”  seems  to  indicate  that  there  was  warm  feeling  be¬ 
tween  the  Society  and  him,  although  it  may  not  have  been  univer¬ 
sally  felt.  Unfortunately  it  took  several  years  to  settle  the  Society’s 
affairs  with  Mr.  Jones,  a  situation  which  must  have  been  disturb¬ 
ing  for  all  concerned. 

Isaac  Jones  was  a  brilliant  and  scholarly  man  and  remarkable  as 
well  for  his  social  qualities.  He  was  born  in  New  Haven  on  Feb- 
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ruary  18,  1775,  and  was  ready  to  enter  Yale  in  the  freshman  class 
in  1787,  in  his  thirteenth  year,  but  because  of  his  youth  waited 
until  the  following  year.  He  thus  was  graduated  from  Yale  Col¬ 
lege  in  1792.  He  held  a  scholarship  for  a  year  after  finishing 
college,  and  afterwards  studied  theology  preparatory  to  entering 
the  Congregational  ministry.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1796, 
but  on  the  expiration  of  his  license  in  1800  renewal  was  denied 
him  on  account  of  reports  of  unbecoming  behavior.  His  career 
in  the  Congregational  ministry  from  that  time  was  stormy  and 
after  many  clashes  with  authority  he  entered  the  Episcopal 
Church.  He  returned  to  New  Haven  to  study  for  the  Episcopal 
ministry,  was  ordered  deacon  on  September  24,  1810,  in  New 
York  by  Bishop  Adoore  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York,  and  or¬ 
dained  to  the  priesthood  by  Bishop  Hobart,  also  of  New  York,  on 
June  29,  1813.  After  resigning  his  assistant  rectorship  at  St.  Mi¬ 
chael’s  he  remained  in  Litchfield,  apparently  as  instructor  at  the 
Litchfield  Female  Academy.  He  held  several  ministerial  posts 
later,  however,  including  St.  Paul’s  at  Huntington,  the  Union 
Church  at  Hitchcocksville,  and  Christ  Church  at  Bethany.  He  was 
for  a  time  in  charge  of  the  church  at  Adilton,  and  toward  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  was  chaplain  to  the  County  Prison  and  visiting  min¬ 
ister  at  the  alms  house.  Lie  died  at  Litchfield  on  Adarch  1,  1850, 
aged  seventy-five  years.  Several  of  his  sermons  were  printed, 
among  them  the  one  for  which  he  is  best  known  to  later  genera¬ 
tions  of  members  of  St.  Adichael’s,  entitled  “The  Adandate  of  God 
for  Israel’s  Advancement,”  the  historical  sermon  preached  at  Adil- 
ton  and  at  St.  Adichael’s,  November  5,  1845,  on  the  100th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  formation  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  this  town. 

Succeeding  him  the  Rev.  John  Seely  Stone  became  assistant 
minister  on  January  21,  1827.  His  stipend  was  $600,  $400  being 
paid  by  St.  Adichael’s  Parish  and  $100  each  by  the  other  two 
churches. 

Adr.  Stone  was  born  in  Great  Barrington  on  October  7,  1795, 
was  graduated  from  Union  College  in  1825,  attended  the  General 
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Theological  Seminary  and  was  ordered  deacon  in  St.  Mark’s 
Church,  New  York,  January  4,  1826.  He  came  to  St.  Michael’s 
from  Geneva,  New  York,  where  he  had  been  tutor  in  Greek  and 
Latin  at  Hobart  College.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  Hartford  by 
Bishop  Brownell  on  June  7,  1827.  He  resigned  from  St.  Michael’s 
in  January,  1829,  to  accept  a  call  to  All  Saints’  Church,  Frederick, 
Maryland.  His  career  after  leaving  Litchfield  was  notable,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  field  of  theological  education.  He  was  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  founding  the  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Massachusetts,  and  he  died  in  Cambridge  on  January  13, 
1882.  As  a  pastor  Mr.  Stone  has  been  described  as  sympathetic, 
cheerful,  and  transparent  as  a  child.  He  was  one  of  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  preachers  in  the  Episcopal  church.  It  is  related  of  his  pastorate 
in  Litchfield  that  he  often  led  the  prayer  meetings  in  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  in  the  absence  of  the  minister. 

As  assistant  minister  at  St.  Michael’s  he  reported  the  following 
in  1828: 

135  families;  81  communicants;  18  new  communicants;  7  baptisms; 
12  marriages;  12  persons  confirmed.  There  are  2  Sabbath  Schools,  one 
containing  1 10,  the  other  70,  with  a  prospect  of  further  additions  the 
present  season.  By  the  blessing  of  God  upon  them,  and  upon  stated 
means  of  grace,  the  congregation  has  lately  sustained  an  encouraging 
increase  in  numbers,  and,  it  is  charitably  hoped,  in  fervent  enduring 
piety. 

While  Mr.  Stone  was  at  St.  Michael’s  the  method  of  raising 
funds  for  church  expenses  was  changed  from  voluntary  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  the  sale  of  slips,  or  rental  of  pews.  This  apparently  proved 
much  more  successful  than  the  former  methods  and  was  continued 
for  many  years.  In  1828  it  was  voted  that  the  Glebe  money  be 
equally  distributed  among  the  three  churches.  The  entire  Glebe 
property  had  evidently  been  disposed  of  some  time  before  this 
and  the  interest  from  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  lands  is  the 
“Glebe  money”  here  referred  to. 

In  the  summer  of  1828  a  bell  weighing  546  pounds  was  bought 
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for  St.  Michael’s  Church  by  subscription  at  a  cost  of  about  $220. 
This  bell  was  transferred  later  to  the  third  church  building,  but 
was  discarded  in  1853  when  it  became  defective. 

After  Mr.  Stone’s  resignation  the  pulpits  of  the  three  churches 
were  filled  by  various  clergymen  who  were  here  for  one  or  two 
Sundays  only.  This  had  been  true  also  of  the  period  between  Mr. 
Jones’  resignation  and  Mr.  Stone’s  arrival  in  Litchfield.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  read,  among  those  who  “supplied”  following  Mr.  Stone’s 
departure,  the  name  of  one  Horatio  Potter,  later  to  become  bishop 
of  New  York. 

At  a  meeting  held  on  November  30,  1 829,  it  was  voted 

that  each  person  who  shall  annually  and  from  time  to  time  be  ap¬ 
pointed  Society  Committee  for  this  Society  shall  by  virtue  of  his 
said  office  be  and  he  is  hereby  appointed  a  Vestryman  of  this  Parish 
for  all  the  purposes  authorized  and  required  by  the  Canons  and  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Episcopal  Church  and  shall  be  by  the  Clerk  recorded 
as  appointed  to  the  Office  of  Vestryman. 

Thus  the  form  of  organization  which  the  Church  in  Connecti¬ 
cut  had  taken  over  from  the  Congregationalists  was  dropped  in 
favor  of  the  more  churchly  usage  of  the  Episcopal  Church  gen¬ 
erally. 

On  January  1 1,  1830  the  Society  received  Mr.  Marsh’s  resigna¬ 
tion: 

T o  the  Members  of  the  first  Episcopal  Society  in  Litchfield: 

For  the  space  of  thirty  years  I  have  been  the  canonical  Rector  of 
your  Parish.  During  this  period  I  have  sincerely  endeavored  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  spiritual  and  temporal  interest  of  your  Society.  Of  the 
truth  and  sincerity  of  this  declaration  you  alone  can  be  the  most 
correct  judges.  The  character  of  any  person,  however,  is  tested  not 
by  his  professions  but  by  his  actions.  If  by  age  and  infirmity  I  have 
lost  the  power  of  doing  any  good  to  your  parish  I  will  furnish  no 
occasion  to  have  it  said  that  I  wish  to  retain  an  office  or  to  cherish 
a  disposition  which  may  be  considered  as  injurious  to  the  prosperity 
of  your  society.  My  attachment  to  the  church  at  large  and  especially 
my  affection  for  the  members  of  your  society  now  forbid  the  very 
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existence  of  such  a  principle.  Therefore,  I,  the  subscriber,  Truman 
Marsh,  do  relinquish  the  office  of  Rector  of  your  Parish.  I  will 
exercise  no  act  as  Rector  which  I  actually  or  seemingly  possessed  in 
consequence  of  any  fair  contract  or  unequivocal  agreement  made 
heretofore  between  myself  and  the  committee  of  your  society.  In 
testimony  whereof  I  have  this  day,  the  first  day  of  November  1829, 
voluntarily  set  my  hand. 

(1 Signed )  Truman  Marsh 

The  resignation  was  accepted,  but  it  was  also  voted 

that  the  members  of  this  Society  entertain  a  deep  and  grateful  sense 
of  the  many  and  valuable  services  rendered  to  this  parish  by  the  Rev. 
Truman  Marsh  while  Rector  thereof,  and  that  the  Messrs.  Reuben 
Webster,  Roger  Cook  and  David  C.  Sanford  be  requested  to  tender 
him  the  thanks  of  the  Society  for  the  same. 

With  Mr.  Marsh’s  resignation  after  a  long  rectorate  ended  a  pe¬ 
riod  during  which  St.  Michael’s  had  grown  in  numbers  and  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  community.  Without  doubt  Mr.  Marsh’s  character  and 
length  of  service  in  the  parish,  as  well  as  Mr.  Jones’  long  incum¬ 
bency  and  devotion  to  his  work,  were  largely  responsible  for  this. 
The  move  to  the  “church  on  the  hill”  was  also  partly  responsible. 
Moreover,  there  were  connected  with  St.  Michael’s  many  of  the 
best-known  citizens  of  the  town.  As  we  have  seen,  Litchfield  was 
at  the  height  of  its  importance  during  these  years. 

In  the  Autobiography ,  Correspondence ,  Etc.  of  Lyman 
Beecher,  we  find  many  references  to  Litchfield  and  its  inhabitants 
and  life  here.  Dr.  Beecher  was  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church  from  1810  to  1826.  In  these  volumes  are  found  not  only 
his  impressions  and  memories,  but  those  of  his  wife  and  his  gifted 
family.  There  is  little  mention  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  its  clergy 
or  members,  in  biography  or  letters.  One  paragraph,  however,  is 
of  interest  in  this  connection: 

At  the  date  of  this  narrative  there  were  two  religious  societies  in 
Litchfield,  the  Congregational  and  the  Episcopal;  but  by  a  strange 
vicissitude,  these  denominations  occupied  a  somewhat  anomalous 
position  toward  each  other.  The  Puritan  communion  was  now  “the 
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standing  order,”  or  Established  Church,  and  the  Episcopal  com¬ 
munion  was  the  tolerated  sect.  In  early  years,  and  especially  during 
the  Revolution,  when  most  Episcopalians  conscientiously  favored  the 
royal  cause,  the  latter  can  hardly  have  been  said  to  have  been  a 
tolerated  sect,  to  such  an  extent  had  the  original  theological  feud 
been  embittered  by  political  rancor.  Now,  however,  no  outward 
signs  of  the  ancient  bitterness  of  feeling  were  apparent. 

Among  persons  mentioned  again  and  again  by  Dr.  Beecher  in 
his  narrative  and  correspondence  are  Judge  Reeve,  Miss  Pierce 
and  her  nephew  John  P.  Brace,  and  Dr.  Sheldon,  but  except  to  list 
them  in  passing  as  among  the  distinguished  men  living  in  Litch¬ 
field  during  this  time,  no  mention  is  made  of  Judge  Ephraim 
Kirby,  Seth  P.  Beers,  the  remarkable  Seymour  family,  and  many 
others  who  were  members  of  St.  Michael’s.  One  reads  with  inter¬ 
est,  however,  that  when  the  Beecher  children  visited  their  maternal 
grandmother  at  Nutplains  they  heard  her  read  prayers  from  a 
“great  Prayer-book  which  was  her  constant  companion”  and  Har¬ 
riet  recalled  these  prayers  later  as  having  “a  different  effect  on  me 
from  any  other  prayers  I  heard  in  early  life.”  Speaking  of  her  aunt 
Harriet  Foote,  her  mother’s  sister,  Harriet  Beecher  says: 

In  her  own  private  heart  my  aunt  did  not  consider  my  father  an 
ordained  minister;  and,  as  she  was  a  woman  who  always  acted  up 
to  her  beliefs,  when  on  a  visit  to  our  family  she  would  walk  straight 
past  his  meeting-house,  as  she  always  called  it,  to  the  little  Episcopal 
church ,  where  the  Gospel  was  dispensed  in  what  she  considered  an 
orderly  manner. 

Again  Harriet  writes: 

So  dear  was  everything  that  belonged  to  grandmother  and  our  Nut- 
plains  home,  that  the  Episcopal  service,  even  though  not  well  read, 
was  always  chosen  during  our  visits  there  in  preference  to  our  own. 
It  seemed  a  part  of  Nutplains  and  of  the  life  there. 

Thus  we  find  some  Episcopal  influence  even  in  the  Beecher  house¬ 
hold! 

Another  source  of  information  about  happenings  in  Litchfield 
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during  this  period  is  the  diaries  of  the  students  at  the  Litchfield 
Female  Academy,  many  of  which  have  been  brought  together  in 
the  Chronicles  of  a  Pioneer  School ,  from  1792  to  1833.  Constant 
reference  is  found  in  the  diaries  to  church  attendance,  but  it  is  al¬ 
ways  the  Congregational  Church,  which  most  of  the  scholars 
attended  twice  every  Sunday.  Not  only  is  the  fact  of  having  at¬ 
tended  church  recorded,  but  the  text  and  sometimes  the  content 
of  the  sermon  are  also  given.  There  were,  we  must  suppose,  Epis¬ 
copalians  among  the  “young  ladies,”  but  they  apparently  were 
not  diary-minded,  for  references  to  St.  Michael’s  in  those  diaries 
which  are  extant  are  few.  On  October  26,  1816,  a  young  diarist 
records: 

This  week  on  Thursday  went  to  the  Church  to  hear  the  Bishop 
preach.  He  did  not  come  in  untill  some  time  after  the  people  got 
there.  They  sung  untill  he  came.  The  chorister  had  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  get  the  young  ladies  put  in  the  singers  seat  and  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  to  make  them  sing  well.  We  had  an  excellent  sermon. 
I  was  much  pleased  with  the  meeting. 

And  on  July  15,  1822,  another  enters  the  following: 

Lorenzo  Dow,  the  famous  Methodist  preacher,  is  to  preach  in  Mr. 
Jones’  meeting  house  this  evening.  I  have  a  violent  curiosity  to  see 
him,  but  I  fear  it  would  not  be  proper  for  me  to  go. 

A  lady  writing  years  later  of  her  mother  says: 

At  the  age  of  twelve  years  she  was  placed  by  her  father  in  this  School. 
It  was  her  first  experience  away  from  home  and  of  course  she  suf¬ 
fered  from  homesickness.  She  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  day  pupil, 
Henrietta  Jones,  the  daughter  of  the  Rector.  As  my  mother  had  left 
a  little  baby  sister  at  home  it  was  a  great  delight  to  go  to  the  Rectory 
and  rock  the  cradle  of  Henrietta’s  baby  brother. 

A  subscription  list  for  the  Academy,  dated  April,  1827,  con¬ 
tains  the  names  of  many  Episcopalians.  In  October,  1833,  the  trus¬ 
tees  of  the  Academy  made  a  statement  of  the  condition  and  pros¬ 
pects  of  the  school,  which  they  considered  necessary  owing  to 
recent  changes.  We  read: 
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Notwithstanding  the  removal  of  these  eminent  instructors  (Miss 
Pierce  and  her  nephew  Mr.  Brace),  the  Trustees  state,  with  high 
gratification,  that  in  their  opinion  this  institution  has  never  been 
more  worthy  of  public  confidence  and  patronage,  and  its  prospects 
have  never  been  more  flattering  than  at  the  present  time.  Miss  Henri¬ 
etta  Jones,  the  present  Principal,  appointed  by  the  Trustees,  received 
her  education  in  this  academy.  She  has  had  five  years’  experience  as 
an  instructress;  and  the  Trustees,  from  regard  to  her  feelings,  will 
only  add  in  her  commendation,  that  they  consider  her,  by  her  talents 
and  acquirements,  as  eminently  qualified  for  the  station  they  have 
assigned  to  her. 

Miss  Henrietta  Jones  was  the  only  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Isaac 
Jones.  She  later  opened  a  school  of  her  own  in  her  father’s  house, 
which  was  on  the  southwest  corner  of  South  Street  and  Wolcott 
Lane.  Years  later  someone  writing  in  the  Litchfield  Enquirer 
about  South  Street  and  those  who  lived  on  it,  speaks  of  this  house 
as 

the  site  of  the  female  seminary  established  and  for  many  years  ably 
kept  up  by  the  enterprise  of  Miss  Henrietta  Jones,  a  lady  celebrated 
for  her  wit  and  her  energy  of  character. 

Another  aspect  of  the  ministry  of  the  two  clergymen  whose 
rectorate  we  have  been  considering  is  their  place  in  diocesan 
councils.  The  name  of  Truman  Marsh  appears  in  the  list  of  those 
present  at  the  Convention  of  1792,  the  first  convention  of  which 
Proceedings  were  printed.  Records  of  earlier  conventions,  held 
annually  from  1783,  have  been  lost.  The  list  of  names  of  those  at¬ 
tending  the  conventions  of  which  we  have  record  is  short,  but 
among  them  always  appeared  that  of  Ashbel  Baldwin,  and  almost 
always  that  of  Truman  Marsh.  We  find  him  taking  a  part  in  those 
early  meetings;  he  read  prayers  at  the  opening  session  of  the  1792 
convention;  he  preached  the  sermon  at  the  opening  session  of  that 
of  1797.  From  1795  his  name  is  found  on  committees,  often  those 
connected  with  the  Episcopal  Academy  at  Cheshire,  of  which  he 
was  a  trustee  for  a  short  time.  He  served  as  secretary  pro  tern  in 
1805,  and  in  1819  he  was  appointed  to  the  committee  to  notify 
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Bishop-elect  Brownell  of  his  election,  and  to  “solicit  his  accept¬ 
ance.”  Mr.  Jones’  attendance  at  conventions  began  in  1812.  He 
was  not  active  in  diocesan  affairs,  perhaps  because  he  was  the 
junior  clergyman  from  Litchfield.  We  find  both  ministers  present 
at  conventions  subsequent  to  their  resignation  from  St.  Michael’s. 
The  last  convention  Mr.  Marsh  attended  was  that  of  1842,  and 
Mr.  Jones  that  of  1846.  In  Bishop  Brownell’s  address  to  the  con¬ 
vention  of  1850  he  notes  the  death  of  the  latter  as  follows:  “The 
Rev.  Isaac  Jones  was  taken  away  from  us  in  a  good  old  age  after 
much  faithful  labor  in  his  Master’s  vineyard.” 

Little  is  known  about  Mr.  Marsh  during  the  long  period  follow¬ 
ing  his  resignation  from  St.  Michael’s  until  his  death.  We  know 
that  although  his  health  was  not  good,  he  conducted  service  from 
time  to  time  when  occasion  demanded  it.  We  read  of  young  men 
who  received  their  preparation  for  college  from  “Parson  Marsh,” 
a  fact  which  gives  a  partial  glimpse  of  the  life  he  engaged  in.  On 
his  death  he  was  described  in  the  Litchfield  Republican  as  “an 
able  instructor  of  youth,  a  man  of  pure  character,  sincere  piety 
and  unblemished  reputation.”  He  died  on  March  28,  1851,  after  a 
lingering  illness  of  fifteen  months.  Since  the  church  in  which  he 
had  so  often  led  his  congregation  in  worship  was  in  process  of 
demolition  preparatory  to  a  new  building,  his  funeral  service  was 
held  at  the  Congregational  Church  where  he  had  received  his  or¬ 
dination  so  many  years  before.  Here  “the  proper  burial  service 
was  used  and  a  funeral  discourse  pronounced  by  the  Rector  of  St. 
Michael’s”  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  concourse  of  his  fellow 
citizens  who  thus  showed  their  respect  and  affection  for  him. 

Before  leaving  Mr.  Marsh,  mention  should  be  made  of  his  wife. 
Truman  Marsh  married  his  first  cousin,  Clarissa  Seymour,  on  Oc¬ 
tober  27,  1791.  She  was  the  only  daughter  of  Moses  and  Molly 
Marsh  Seymour,  whose  five  sons  have  been  called  by  one  historian 
“the  most  remarkable  family  of  sons  ever  raised  in  Litchfield 
County.”  The  following  is  an  account  of  the  Marshes’  wedding 
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journey  to  New  Milford,  where  Mr.  Marsh’s  parish  was,  and 
shows  the  affection  in  which  the  young  husband  was  held.3 

The  wedding  party  left  Litchfield  in  the  morning  after  the  wedding 
services,  and  proceeding  toward  New  Milford,  were  met  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  carriages  and  escorted  to  the  parsonage  where  the  ladies  had 
provided  an  introductory  dinner  and  greeting.  After  dinner  Mr. 
Marsh  and  Mr.  Griswold,  the  Congregational  minister,  devoted  the 
passing  hours  to  a  review  of  earlier  years  etc.  etc. 

Mrs.  Marsh  returned  to  New  Milford  fifty  years  after  this  event 
and  is  said  to  have  remarked  of  it  that  she  had  never  seen  such 
“harmony,  union  and  good  feeling  between  all  churches  and 
among  all  people.”  Of  Mrs.  Marsh  it  was  said  that 

if  her  husband  was  the  pastor,  she  was  a  noble  mother  in  the  church 
where  he  had  long  been  head  and  pioneer  and  had  availed  so  much 
to  give  St.  Michael’s  its  present  and  commanding  position  in  the 
diocese. 

Let  us  take  leave  of  this  revered  rector  of  so  many  years  by  using 
the  words  of  Bishop  Brownell.  At  the  Diocesan  Convention  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  June  following  Mr.  Marsh’s  death,  in  his  address  to  the 
Convention  the  Bishop  said, 

The  Rev.  Truman  Marsh  has  departed  this  life  within  the  last  few 
weeks,  being  eighty-four  years  of  age.  Though  suffering  under  bodily 
infirmities  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  he  had  passed  through 
more  than  an  average  period  of  useful  labor  in  his  Master’s  service. 
Few  of  his  brethren  have  surpassed  him  for  clearness  of  mind,  sim¬ 
plicity  of  character,  purity  of  life,  and  faithfulness  to  the  trust  com¬ 
mitted  to  him. 

% 

3  D.  W.  Marsh,  Marsh  Genealogy. 
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from  October,  1784,  the  Episcopal  Society  and  St.  Michael’s 
Parish  were  synonymous  terms,  except  during  the  period  from 
1797  to  1799,  when  the  second,  or  West,  Episcopal  Society  was  in 
existence.  St.  Michael’s  Parish  up  to  this  time  has  included  three 
churches:  St.  Michael’s  in  Litchfield,  the  West  Church  in  Bradley- 
ville  or  Bantam,  and  the  Milton  Church.  With  the  end  of  Mr. 
Marsh’s  rectorate  a  separation  of  the  three  parishes  had  come 
about.  In  a  sketch  of  the  parish  written  after  his  retirement  by 
Mr.  Marsh  himself,  he  described  the  situation  thus: 

The  churches  in  Milton  and  Bradleyville  still  continue  component 
parts  of  St.  Michael’s  Church.  They  have  never  legally  nor  canoni¬ 
cally  been  separated.  Notwithstanding,  they  have  for  some  years 
conducted  their  concerns  in  their  own  way  as  independent  parishes. 

This  was  a  natural  development,  since  each  parish  had  grown 
larger  and  stronger  and  desired  more  of  the  rector’s  attention.  In 
his  last  complete  report  to  the  Bishop  from  the  Milton  Parish,  in 
1829,  after  giving  the  usual  statistics  of  ministerial  acts  Mr.  Marsh 
adds: 

The  prospects  of  this  Church  are  much  more  encouraging  than  at 
any  former  period.  The  congregation  is  generally  large  and  attentive. 
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And  as  evidence  of  its  increasing  prosperity  it  has  for  a  part  of  the 
last,  and  the  whole  of  the  present  year,  made  provision  for  having 
divine  service  one  half  of  the  time.  Previous  to  the  last  year  it  has 
never  been  able  to  secure  the  services  of  a  clergyman  more  than  one 
third  of  the  time. 

Although  there  was  a  return  later  to  the  old  arrangement,  from 
this  period  the  churches  at  Bradleyville  and  Milton  had  their  own 
rector  or  officiating  clergyman,  usually  the  same  for  both,  and  not 
the  rector  of  St.  Michael’s.  The  Episcopal  Society  continued  to 
elect  the  officers  of  each  parish  annually,  and  always  there  has  been 
among  the  three  the  close  connection  of  sister  parishes.  Because  it 
should  interest  all  who  are  interested  in  St.  Michael’s,  a  list  of 
clergymen  in  charge  of  the  two  churches  in  Bantam  and  Milton 
from  1828  is  given  in  Appendix  II. 

On  November  27,  1830,  the  Rev.  William  Lucas  was  made  rec¬ 
tor  of  St.  Michael’s,  coming  to  Litchfield  from  Woodbury  and 
Washington  where  he  had  had  temporary  charge.  He  had  been 
ordained  priest  at  Woodbury  on  September  3,  1829.  He  continued 
to  officiate  at  Washington  for  a  time  after  January,  1831,  during 
which  period  he  requested  Mr.  Marsh  to  officiate  at  St.  Michael’s. 
He  made  but  one  report  to  the  Diocese  during  his  rectorate,  as 
follows: 

1 16  families,  69  communicants;  10  new  communicants;  26  baptisms; 
15  marriages;  18  funerals;  130  in  the  Sunday  School,  30  Sunday 
School  teachers. 

In  March,  1832,  Mr.  Lucas  resigned  from  St.  Michael’s  to  become 
assistant  minister  at  Trinity  Church,  New  Haven. 

William  Lucas  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1799.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  General  Theological  Seminary  in  1828,  and  was  ordered 
deacon  by  Bishop  White  on  July  9,  1828,  in  Christ  Church,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  He  came  to  the  Diocese  of  Connecticut  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  in  1829  and  took  charge  of  Woodbury  and  Washington. 
After  leaving  Trinity  Church,  New  Haven,  in  1833,  he  went  to 
St.  Peter’s  Church,  Auburn,  New  York,  where  he  died  August 
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27,  1 839,  at  forty  years  of  age.  He  was  greatly  beloved  by  his 
parishioners  at  Auburn,  and  apparently,  indeed,  by  all  who  knew 
him,  as  the  affectionate  tribute  to  him  found  in  Isaac  Jones’  his¬ 
torical  sermon  seems  to  prove. 

After  Mr.  Lucas’  departure  the  Rev.  John  Dowdney,  Jr.,  offi¬ 
ciated  here  for  about  three  months.  In  July,  1832,  the  Rev.  Henry 
V.  D.  Johns  of  Maryland  was  invited  to  be  the  rector  here.  He 
came,  officiated  for  one  Sunday,  and  declined  the  invitation. 

In  October  of  that  year  the  Rev.  Samuel  Fuller,  Jr.,  was  elected 
rector  and  entered  upon  his  duties  immediately.  The  first  com¬ 
plete  report  he  made  to  the  Bishop,  in  1835,  shows  him  as  a  vigor¬ 
ous  gentleman.  After  the  usual  statistics  of  ministerial  acts  he 
writes: 

The  monthly  missionary  lecture  has  been  continued.  The  collections 
taken  at  the  lecture  have  doubled  during  the  year.  About  30  copies 
of  the  Missionary  Record  are  taken.  A  young  ladies’  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety  has  been  formed,  and  has  recently  forwarded  to  the  mission  at 
Green  Bay  articles  valued  at  $114;  missionary  contributions  during 
the  year  from  all  sources  amount  to  $250.  A  parish  library  was  formed 
in  January,  commenced  by  the  ladies,  which  already  contains  120 
volumes;  12,000  pages  of  Tracts  from  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Press 
have  been  circulated  in  the  congregation,  among  which  are  100  copies 
of  the  Churchman’s  Almanac ,  and  100  copies  of  Davy’s  Conversations 
on  the  Liturgy . 

During  Mr.  Fuller’s  rectorate  a  very  convenient  basement  room 
in  the  church  was  fitted  up  and  furnished  at  a  cost  of  about  $300, 
raised  by  subscription.  This  was  used  by  the  Sunday  school,  and 
quite  probably  for  the  missionary  lectures  and  for  the  parish  li¬ 
brary.  In  his  report  for  1836  he  again  speaks  of  the  lectures  and 
the  library.  He  reports,  too,  that  the  parish  has  lost  30  communi¬ 
cants  during  the  period  of  his  rectorate,  families  who  have  moved 
to  the  West  and  South.  He  ends  by  saying: 

To  meet  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people,  religious  services  were, 
during  portions  of  the  year,  multiplied,  not  only  “publicly,  but  from 
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house  to  house.”  The  public  services  during  the  year,  on  Sundays 
and  on  other  occasions,  have  been  212. 

In  his  next  report  to  the  Bishop,  that  of  the  year  1837,  Air. 
Fuller  says: 

Expecting,  as  I  do,  to  resign  the  rectorship  of  this  Parish  as  soon  as 
a  clergyman  can  be  obtained  to  succeed  me,  I  might  do  injustice  to 
a  most  worthy  and  affectionate  people  were  I  not  to  add  that  the 
conditions  and  prospects  of  this  Church  have  not  been  better  since 
my  connection  with  it.  The  experience  of  nearly  five  years  enables 
me  to  say  that  there  are  no  insuperable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  build¬ 
ing  up  in  this  place  a  substantial  and  efficient  Parish.  Neither  its 
members  nor  its  friends  have  reason  to  be  disheartened.  Wealth  and 
numbers  are  certainly  not  wanting,  and  what  is  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance,  the  people  are  at  unity  among  themselves.  The  difficulties 
which  exist  are  not  peculiar  to  Litchfield,  and  all  may  be  overcome 
by  zeal  and  perseverance,  by  faith  and  prayer. 

This  is  the  first  intimation  that  there  were  any  “disheartened” 
about  St.  Michael’s.  If  the  parish  had  suffered  and  become  run 
down  after  a  long  rectorate  such  as  Mr.  Marsh’s,  that  would  not 
be  unnatural.  If  so,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fuller  seems  to  have  been  an  ex¬ 
cellent  prescription.  Unfortunately  he  left  St.  Michael’s  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  1837,  to  become  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Andover,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Again  there  were  some  months  during  which  the  pulpit  was 
filled  by  various  clergymen.  In  1838  the  Rev.  William  Payne  re¬ 
ceived  a  call  and  entered  upon  his  ministry  here  on  July  22  of  that 
year.  He  was  in  deacon’s  orders  when  he  came  to  Litchfield,  but 
was  ordained  priest  in  St.  Michael’s  on  September  29,  1839,  by 
Bishop  Brownell. 

The  outstanding  contribution  to  our  parish  which  Mr.  Payne 
made  was  the  beginning  of  a  parish  history  and  record.  In  a  large 
volume  obtained  for  the  purpose,  on  the  first  page  he  cites  a  Gen¬ 
eral  Canon  of  1 83  2  according  to  which  every  minister  is  required  to 
keep  a  register  of  baptisms,  confirmations,  etc.,  as  well  as  a  list  of 
families  within  his  cure  “to  remain  for  the  use  of  his  successor,  to 
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be  continued  by  him,  and  by  every  future  minister  of  the  same 
Parish.”  Following  this  reference  to  the  Canon,  Mr.  Payne  writes: 

Notwithstanding  the  above  requirements,  the  undersigned  found  no 
regular  Parish  Record  when  he  took  charge  of  this  Church.  He 
therefore  commences  the  present  Register  into  which  he  shall  gather 
as  many  items  relating  to  the  past  history  of  the  Parish  as  can  be 
obtained  from  the  private  papers  of  individuals,  and  afterwards 
transcribe  his  own  acts  while  its  minister.  He  can  not  but  hope  that 
his  successors  will  take  some  pains  to  continue  what  he  has  begun 
with  no  little  labor  and  care. 

The  pages  that  follow  this  introduction  are  an  invaluable  record 
of  the  parish’s  history  from  its  earliest  years,  copied  from  manu¬ 
scripts  left  by  earlier  church  officers  and  members,  with  notes 
added  by  later  members  from  their  memory  of  incidents,  or  from 
hearsay  from  older  generations.  He  acknowledges  especially  the 
help  received  from  Mr.  Isaac  Jones.  Mr.  Payne’s  record  was  very 
largely  copied  into  the  Appendix  added  to  Isaac  Jones’  historical 
sermon.  Besides  the  early  history  of  the  parish,  Mr.  Payne  gave  an 
example  to  later  rectors  for  recording  interesting  events.  Not  that 
all  his  successors  followed  his  excellent  precedent,  but  from  time 
to  time  there  were  rectors  who  made  it  their  duty  to  bring  the 
record  to  date.  It  is  very  doubtful  if,  except  for  Mr.  Payne,  any¬ 
thing  detailed  about  the  history  of  St.  Michael’s  would  now  be 
known. 

Unfortunately,  about  his  own  rectorate  Mr.  Payne  wrote  little 
in  the  Parish  Record.  Again  we  turn  to  the  diocesan  reports  in 
which,  in  his  report  on  St.  Michael’s,  he  often  recorded  more  than 
bare  statistics.  Without  quoting  all,  a  few  excerpts  are  interesting. 
In  1839  he  recorded: 

There  is  no  unusual  degree  of  religious  sensibility  among  us,  but 
a  manifest  improvement  in  many  respects. 

In  1840: 

A  comparison  of  these  statistics  with  those  of  last  year  will  show 
that  if  numbers  be  a  true  index  this  venerable  Parish  continues  to 
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increase  and  improve  slowly  and  gradually.  Situated  among  an  in¬ 
tellectual,  reading,  and  refined  people,  and  in  a  town  where  popu¬ 
lation  is  stationary,  it  can  not  be  expected  to  be  moved  by  excite¬ 
ments,  or  to  exhibit  many  changes.  What  it  needs  is  patient  and 
persevering  labor  on  the  part  of  its  minister;  and  this  with  the  bless¬ 
ing  which  Almighty  God  has  vouchsafed  to  it,  will,  it  is  firmly  be¬ 
lieved,  result  in  a  deeper  realization  of  the  saving  truths  of  his  Gospel, 
and  a  more  correct  appreciation  of  the  institutions  of  his  Church  in 
the  hearts  of  the  community.  May  the  Lord  give  his  weak  and  un¬ 
worthy  servant  grace  to  discharge  his  duty  to  a  people  to  whom  he 
feels  himself  a  debtor,  not  only  for  Christ’s  sake,  but  also  on  account 
of  the  innumerable  tokens  of  affection  which  he  has  experienced 
from  their  hands. 

In  1841  he  speaks  encouragingly  of  the  young  people  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  whose  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  Church  to  an  extent 
heretofore  unknown,  but  in  his  last  report,  that  of  1 844,  his  tone  is 
one  of  discouragement  that  he  has  so  little  change  to  report  as 
compared  with  his  brethren  in  growing  communities.  His  conso¬ 
lation  is  that 

the  minister  who  is  sustaining  one  of  our  old  depopulating  Parishes, 
though  the  visible  effects  may  not  seem  as  great,  is  doing  a  work 
.  .  .  which  they  whose  lot  is  cast  where  everything  is  new  and 
thriving  might  find  it  difficult  to  perform. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Episcopal  Society  on  March  4, 
1839,  action  was  taken  on  a  bequest  from  the  will  of  Nathan 
Landon,  who  had  been  on  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Society 
from  1787  to  1792,  and  again  in  1798  and  1799.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  sell  the  property  left  by  the  will,  if  an  advantageous 
sale  could  be  made,  otherwise  to  rent  it,  and  to  invest  the  proceeds, 
properly  designated  as  derived  from  Mr.  Landon’s  will,  in  bank 
stock.  The  dividends  from  this  investment  were  directed  to  be 
paid  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  will,  one  half  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  preaching  at  St.  Michael’s  Church,  and  one  half  for  the 
same  purpose  at  the  West  Church. 

While  Mr.  Payne  was  rector  the  members  of  the  West  Church 
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petitioned  to  be  allowed  to  take  down  their  church  and  build  a 
new  one  farther  west.  The  request  was  granted,  the  church  was 
built  near  Bantam  Falls,  and  paid  for,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eastman 
performed  the  first  service  in  it  on  December  24,  1843.  At  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  those  present  it  was  voted  to  name  the  new  church  St. 
Paul’s. 

In  1 845  Mr.  Payne  resigned  the  rectorship  of  St.  Michael’s  at  the 
Bishop’s  urgent  request  to  become  editor  of  the  new  diocesan 
newspaper,  the  Calendar.  He  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  editor 
of  the  paper  from  its  first  issue  on  January  4,  1845,  but  it  had  be¬ 
come  desirable  to  have  more  time  devoted  to  it.  On  Easter  after¬ 
noon,  March  23,  he  preached  his  farewell  sermon  on  the  text 
“Peace  I  leave  with  you.” 

William  Payne  was  born  in  Chatham  (now  Portland),  Connect¬ 
icut,  May  13,  1815.  He  was  graduated  from  Trinity  College  in 
1834  and  from  the  General  Theological  Seminary  in  1838.  He  was 
ordered  deacon  by  Bishop  Brownell  at  Chatham  on  July  8,  1838, 
and  as  we  have  seen  was  ordained  priest  at  St.  Michael’s.  After 
leaving  Litchfield  he  was  missionary  of  Hartford  County,  while 
editing  the  Calendar.  In  the  years  that  followed,  in  addition  to  his 
editorial  duties  he  was  active  in  affairs  of  the  Diocese  and  in  those 
relating  to  Trinity  College.  He  was  Diocesan  Secretary  from 
1 846  to  1 848,  as  well  as  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Fellows  of  Trin¬ 
ity  College.  In  August,  1848,  he  received  a  call  to  St.  George’s 
Church,  Schenectady,  to  succeed  Dr.  John  Williams,  who  left  to 
become  President  of  Trinity  College.  Dr.  Payne,  after  thirty-six 
years  at  St.  George’s,  resigned  on  September  29,  1884,  owing  to 
ill  health.  His  rectorate  had  been  one  of  outstanding  success  and 
achievement.  He  was  greatly  beloved  by  the  parishioners  in  both 
parishes  of  which  he  was  rector.  When  he  left  St.  Michael’s,  Mr. 
Jones  wrote  of  him:  “No  man  has  been  more  deservedly  admired, 
loved  and  respected  by  the  congregation  of  St.  Michael,  than  their 
late  Rector.”  When  he  retired  as  rector  of  St.  George’s  the  title  of 
Rector  Emeritus  was  bestowed  upon  him,  and  the  vestry  voted 
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him  $500  a  year  “as  long  as  the  church  was  able  to  pay  it.”  On  his 
death  he  was  laid  to  rest  in  St.  George’s  churchyard,  on  March 
22,  1891. 

After  a  short  interval  following  Mr.  Payne’s  resignation,  dur¬ 
ing  which  the  Rev.  George  Huntington  Nichols  was  employed 
here,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Fuller  was  called  and  on  July  27,  1845,  re¬ 
turned  a  second  time  as  rector.  His  expenses  in  moving  to  Litch¬ 
field  from  Gambier,  Ohio,  where  he  had  been  since  1843,  were 
defrayed  by  St.  Michael’s  Parish. 

Dr.  Fuller,  as  he  now  was,  found  the  parish  larger  than  he  had 
left  it.  He  found  100  families,  whereas  he  had  reported  75  in  1837; 
the  communicants  numbered  128  as  against  83.  He  recorded  that 
the  congregations  on  Sunday  were  large  and  “would  be  larger 
were  there  more  free  seats.”  He  made  frequent  reference  to  the 
inadequate  size  of  the  church,  and  recommended  speedy  measures 
to  provide  for  the  growing  congregations.  In  1848  he  reported 
that  the  Ladies’  Sewing  Society  bought  a  set  of  communion  plate 
at  a  cost  of  more  than  $100,  and  also  a  large  Bible  and  two  Prayer 
Books  for  the  desk.  He  spoke  in  the  same  report  of  the  need  of  a 
separate  building  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Sunday  school 
where,  he  said,  divine  service  could  also  be  held  during  the  cold 
seasons  when  it  was  thought  inexpedient  to  open  the  church.  In  his 
last  report  he  spoke  bluntly  about  the  parish’s  need  of  greater  ac¬ 
commodation  for  its  members.  “Indeed,”  he  said, 

the  congregation  can  increase  no  more  until  either  the  present  con¬ 
tracted  and  inconvenient  building  be  enlarged  and  rendered  com¬ 
fortable,  or,  what  would  be  far  better,  a  new  Church,  such  as  the 
best  interests  of  the  community,  and  of  the  cause  of  Christ  in  this 
important  place  demands,  be  erected.  The  present  wooden  Church, 
built  towards  half  a  century  since,  and  now  the  poorest  in  the  whole 
county,  has  barely  sixty-two  small  and  uncomfortable  pews,  which 
can  conveniently  seat  only  about  250  persons;  while  a  substantial 
edifice  is  greatly  needed,  which  would  both  adequately  accommodate 
the  one  hundred  families  attached  to  the  congregation,  and  also  ad¬ 
mit  any  additions  which  the  Head  of  the  Church  may  hereafter  make 
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to  our  numbers.  As  things  are  now,  several  individuals  are  unable 
to  procure  seats,  although  desirous  of  paying  for  them;  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  poor  for  whom  it  is  the  duty  of  the  more  highly  favored 
to  provide,  in  order  that  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  may  be  equally 
dispensed  among  all  classes.  May  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  mercifully 
open  the  hearts  of  those  who  possess  the  pecuniary  means,  to  supply 
these  pressing  wants  which  are  so  effectually  stopping  the  growth 
of  the  Parish,  and  preventing  its  outward  prosperity  at  least,  if  not 
its  spiritual. 

Before  his  efforts  produced  any  effect,  Dr.  Fuller  resigned  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  again  to  take  the  rectorship  of  Christ  Church,  Andover, 
Massachusetts. 

This  able  gentleman  was  born  in  Rensselaerville,  New  York, 
on  St.  Mark’s  Day,  April  25,  1802.  His  father,  the  rector  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  there,  had  originally  been  a  Presbyterian  min¬ 
ister  in  Rensselaerville,  but  having  been  given  a  Prayer  Book,  he 
had  studied  it  and  become  convinced  of  the  invalidity  of  his  ordi¬ 
nation.  He  became  an  Episcopalian,  was  ordained,  and  established 
a  church  in  Rensselaerville  in  which  a  goodly  number  of  those 
who  had  been  members  of  his  former  congregation  joined  him. 
The  younger  Samuel  was  graduated  from  Union  College  in  1822 
and  from  the  General  Theological  Seminary  in  1827.  He  was  or¬ 
dered  deacon  on  July  1,  1827  by  Bishop  Hobart  of  New  York, 
and  ordained  priest  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in  1830  by 
Bishop  Griswold.  Before  coming  to  St.  Michael’s  in  1832  he  had 
had  charge  of  St.  Paul’s,  Woodbury,  and  of  Trinity  Church,  Saco, 
Maine,  had  been  tutor  at  Trinity  College,  and  later  was  editor  of 
the  Episcopal  Watchman,  at  the  same  time  having  charge  of  St. 
Luke’s,  Glastonbury.  Following  his  rectorate  at  Christ  Church, 
Andover,  he  went  in  October,  1843,  to  the  Theological  Seminary 
in  Gambier,  Ohio,  as  Professor  of  Systematic  Divinity  and  of  In¬ 
terpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  was  rector  of  Harcourt 
Parish,  Gambier.  His  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  received 
from  Kenyon  College  in  1842.  From  April,  1844,  to  April,  1845, 
he  was  acting  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  President  of 
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Kenyon  College,  at  Gambier.  He  was  compelled  by  protracted 
ill  health  to  leave  the  West,  and  was  happy  to  return  to  St.  Mi¬ 
chael’s,  where  he  stayed  for  four  years.  After  ten  years  at  Christ 
Church,  Andover,  he  was  Professor  of  the  Literature  and  Inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Scriptures  at  Berkeley  Divinity  School  from  1859 
to  1883,  after  which  he  continued  to  reside  at  Middletown  until 
1895.  He  died  at  Middletown  on  March  8,  1895,  aged  ninety-two 
years  and  ten  months,  and  was  buried  in  the  Indian  Hill  Cemetery, 
Middletown.  Regarding  his  rectorship  at  St.  Michael’s  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  read  in  the  report  to  the  Bishop,  made  in  1849  by  the 
rector  who  succeeded  him, 

The  present  rector  has  had  charge  of  the  Parish  only  eight  months, 
and  the  statistics  given  embrace  the  record  of  the  preceding  four 
months  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fuller’s  ministry.  To  the  indefatigable  zeal 
and  labors  of  this  Rev.  Brother,  the  Parish  of  St.  Michael’s  is,  under 
God,  greatly  indebted  for  its  present  strength  and  prosperity. 
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THE  THIRD  CHURCH  •  BENJAMIN  W.  STONE 
JOHN  J.  BRANDEGEE  •  JUNIUS  M.  WILLEY 
HENRY  N.  HUDSON  •  WILLIAM  S.  SOUTHGATE 


dr.  fuller  was  succeeded  immediately  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Benjamin 
Washington  Stone,  who  came  to  St.  Michael’s  on  October  8, 
1849. 

Early  in  1850  the  Society  received  the  following  communica¬ 
tion: 

Bantam  Falls,  Feb.  21,  1850 
we  the  undersigned  members  of  the  First  Episcopal  Society — some¬ 
times  called  St.  Michael’s  Parish  in  Litchfield,  and  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  worshipping  in  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Bantam  Falls,  feeling  our 
connection  with  the  First  Society  to  be  inconvenient  and  injurious 
and  believing  that  our  separation  from  the  same  will  work  no  injury 
to  any  part  of  the  said  Society,  wish  to  effect  an  amicable  separation 
and  a  division  of  the  Society’s  funds  by  mutual  consent  and  be  able 
to  hold  in  its  own  name  whatever  part  of  the  funds  now  held  in 
common  may  be  allotted  to  it.  We  do  therefore  hereby  form  our¬ 
selves  into  an  Episcopal  Society  to  be  called  “St.  Paul’s  Parish,”  Ban¬ 
tam  Falls,  and  we  adopt  the  constitution  and  canons  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  Diocese  of  Con¬ 
necticut  and  promise  to  be  governed  by  the  same. 

This  instrument  is  to  take  effect  whenever  the  said  First  Society 
shall  have  assented  to  the  proposed  division  of  the  Society  and  its 
Funds  and  shall  have  directed  its  officers  to  transfer  to  this  Parish 
St.  Paul’s  Church,  Bantam  Falls,  and  all  the  lands  and  other  buildings 
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of  the  said  Society  at  Bantam  Falls  and  one  third  of  the  Glebe  Fund 
and  one  half  of  the  Landon  Fund  now  held  by  said  Society.  If  the 
above  division  be  authorized  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  First  So¬ 
ciety  on  the  first  of  April  1850,  the  subscribers  to  this  paper  will 
meet  on  the  same  day  at  7  o’clock  P.M.  to  organize  the  new  Parish 
at  the  Church  at  Bantam  Falls. 

(Signed)  David  Westover,  Abel  H.  Clemons,  Abner  Landon, 
Daniel  Keeler,  Rollin  F.  Kilbourn,  Frederick  S.  Stoddard,  Lemond 
D.  Hosford,  Sherman  Landon,  John  T.  Peters,  Hiram  G.  Kilbourn, 
Lyman  Stone,  Garry  G.  Potter,  [ — ]  B.  Goslee,  Charles  T.  Landon, 
Putnam  Kilbourn,  Norman  Kilbourn,  John  Westover,  Stephen  Rus¬ 
sell,  Edward  Woodruff,  Lucius  Wilmot,  S.  Clark  Goslee,  Willis 
Stone,  Leman  Stone,  Homer  Stoddard,  Harmon  Stoddard. 

Another  petition,  almost  identical  with  this,  was  received  from 
Trinity  Church,  Milton,  signed  by  H.  P.  Welch,  Norman  Hall, 
William  Bissell,  Almon  J.  Beach,  Truman  Guild,  Josiah  Jennings, 
Lucius  Griswold,  Truman  Gilbert,  Cornelius  G.  Birge,  Everett 
H.  Wright,  Charles  D.  Wheeler,  and  Samuel  Wright.  The  two 
petitions  were  considered  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  held  on 
April  1  and  were  referred  to  a  select  committee — Origen  S.  Sey¬ 
mour,  of  St.  Michael’s,  Putnam  Kilbourn,  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  Ever¬ 
ett  H.  Wright,  of  Trinity — to  report  at  an  adjourned  meeting. 
One  can  imagine  the  delicate  situation  which  faced  this  committee, 
on  which  St.  Michael’s  was  represented  by  one  of  its  ablest  mem¬ 
bers.  Unfortunately  nothing  is  told  us  of  their  meetings,  nor  do  we 
have  their  report,  but  at  a  meeting  held  on  September  2  it  was 

Voted  that  the  petitioners  from  St.  Paul’s  (Bantam  Falls)  have  leave 
to  withdraw  their  petition;  Voted  that  the  petitioners  from  Milton 
have  leave  to  withdraw  their  petition. 

Once  more  a  breach  was  healed! 

At  the  meeting  last  mentioned  another  important  vote  was 
taken,  significant  especially  to  members  of  St.  Michael’s.  It  was 
that  “the  Society  do  approve  the  building  of  a  new  Episcopal 
Church  edifice  on  the  site  of  St.  Michael’s  in  conformity  to  the 
voluntary  subscription  raised  or  to  be  raised  for  that  purpose.” 
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The  sale  of  the  old  church  edifice  was  approved,  “the  avails”  to  be 
used  in  the  erection  of  the  new  building.  It  was  also  “provided 
that  this  Society  is  not  holden  to  defray  any  part  of  the  expense 
of  building  said  new  Church.”  The  meeting  approved  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  parish  committee  of  five  persons,  besides  the  rector,  to  be 
in  charge  of  the  building,  and  instructed  the  committee  to  get 
plans  of  churches,  to  determine  what  price  the  present  church 
would  bring,  and  to  report  at  a  future  meeting.  The  building  com¬ 
mittee  was  composed  of  Seth  P.  Beers,  Edwin  B.  Webster,  Dr. 
Josiah  G.  Beckwith,  Dr.  George  Seymour,  David  DeForest,  and 
Dr.  Stone.  So  without  a  great  delay  Dr.  Fuller’s  emphatic  pleas 
for  a  new  church  bore  fruit. 

Before  building  had  progressed  very  far,  Dr.  Stone  submitted 
his  resignation  to  the  vestry.  Presented  to  a  meeting  of  the  Society 
held  April  21,  1851,  he  spoke  of  his  reluctance  to  break  the  tie 
which  had  existed  between  him  and  the  parish  for  eighteen 
months,  and  said  that  he  did  so  because  of  his  duty  to  his  family 
and  other  important  considerations.  It  was  then  unanimously  re¬ 
solved  that  the  wardens  and  vestry,  with  three  other  influential 
parishioners,  wait  upon  Dr.  Stone  to  ask  him  to  withdraw  his  resig¬ 
nation.  This  proved  to  be  impossible,  however,  so  at  the  next  meet¬ 
ing  it  was  voted  to  provide  for  clergymen  to  fill  the  several  pulpits 
until  a  successor  could  be  found. 

On  the  July  15th  following,  the  cornerstone  of  the  new  church 
was  laid  by  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  S.  Wheaton,  who  was  temporarily 
supplying  at  St.  Michael’s,  assisted  by  six  clergy  from  neighboring 
parishes,  and  Dr.  Stone.  A  fairly  complete  account  of  the  service 
and  a  careful  list  of  the  contents  of  a  zinc  box  placed  under  the 
cornerstone  are  given  in  the  Society’s  records,  with  this  note  by 
Dr.  A.  S.  Lewis,  Clerk: 

I  have  made  this  entry  in  the  Parish  Records  that  a  future  generation 
may  know  (more  certainly  that  we  can  ascertain  in  regard  to  the 
Church  lately  removed)  the  date  of  its  construction. 
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At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Society  held  on  the  day  of  the  laying 
of  the  cornerstone  it  was  voted  to  direct  the  wardens  and  vestry¬ 
men  to  invite  the  Rev.  John  Jacob  Brandegee  to  become  rector 
to  succeed  Dr.  Stone.  Mr.  Brandegee  accepted  the  call,  and  en¬ 
tered  on  his  duties  on  August  1 . 

Meanwhile  the  new  church  building  was  raised  in  five  days,  be¬ 
ginning  July  21.  Completed  on  December  10,  it  was  consecrated 
by  Bishop  Brownell  the  following  day.  The  new  church  was  the 
same  width  as  its  predecessor,  that  is,  40  feet,  and  was  80  feet  long. 
After  the  old  church  was  taken  down,  and  before  the  new  build¬ 
ing  was  completed,  the  congregation  worshiped  in  the  Court 
House.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the  funeral  of  Truman  Marsh 
took  place  in  the  Congregational  Church. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Society  in  1852,  held  on  April  12, 
thanks  were  voted  to  several  persons  for  gifts  to  the  new  church: 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brandegee  for  a  handsome  font,  to  Mr.  David  C. 
Bulkley  for  a  Bishop’s  Chair,  made  by  himself,  and  to  Mrs.  Edwin 
B.  Webster  for  a  beautiful  altar  cloth.  In  May,  Mr.  Solomon 
Marsh  formally  presented  the  organ,  still  in  good  condition, 
which  he  had  put  in  the  church  thirty  years  before,  but  which  had 
never  been  given  to  the  parish.  The  Society  appointed  a  commit¬ 
tee  to  express  their  grateful  thanks  to  Mr.  Marsh. 

Mr.  Brandegee’s  first  report  to  the  Bishop  showed  a  consider¬ 
able  increase  in  the  number  of  families  connected  with  St.  Mi¬ 
chael’s,  126  as  compared  with  Dr.  Stone’s  107.  Mr.  Brandegee 
spoke  of  the  new  church  edifice,  “the  result  of  the  labors  of  former 
pastors,”  which  he  said  had  already  added  much  to  the  strength 
and  efficiency  of  the  parish. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  on  March  28,  1853,  when 
the  matter  of  treasurer  came  up  for  discussion,  it  was  voted  here¬ 
after  to  appoint  a  general  treasurer  for  the  three  parishes,  or  the 
Episcopal  Society,  and  also  a  treasurer  for  each  parish.  Dr.  J.  G. 
Beckwith  was  appointed  general  treasurer,  Dr.  A.  S.  Lewis,  treas- 
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urer  of  St.  Michael’s,  Stephen  Russell,  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  Truman  L. 
Jennings,  of  Trinity. 

On  February  1,  1854,  Mr.  Brandegee  resigned  from  St.  Mi¬ 
chael’s  to  accept  a  call  to  Utica,  New  York.  Immediately  the 
parish  voted  to  invite  the  Rev.  Benjamin  W.  Stone  to  return  as 
rector.  As  an  inducement  the  salary  offered  was  $700  a  year,  with 
such  other  aid,  “by  way  of  wood  or  house  rent,”  as  should  be 
deemed  expedient.  Apparently  this  move  was  unsuccessful,  for  at 
a  meeting  on  April  24  it  was  voted  unanimously  to  call  the  Rev. 
Junius  Marshall  Willey  of  Stonington.  The  parish  offered  him 
$800  a  year,  and  agreed  to  pay  his  moving  expenses.  Mr.  Willey 
accepted  the  call,  but  he  did  not  take  charge  of  the  parish  until 
April  8,  1855. 

In  his  first  report  to  the  Bishop,  though  his  connection  with  the 
parish  had  been  short,  Mr.  Willey  was  able  to  say  that  there  was 
already  need  of  increased  church  accommodation,  since  several 
families  desiring  seats  were  unable  to  obtain  them. 

In  1853  St.  Michael’s  Parish  had  received  a  communication 
from  Hosea  Webster,  of  Brooklyn,  a  former  member  of  the  par¬ 
ish,  who  felt  a  deep  interest  in  its  permanent  prosperity,  offering, 
on  certain  conditions,  to  present  the  parish  with  $1,000,  invested 
in  a  railroad  bond  bearing  7  percent  interest,  to  be  held  as  a  per¬ 
manent  fund,  the  interest  only  to  be  used,  as  plainly  specified:  first, 
as  much  as  necessary  for  the  liberal  maintenance  of  a  Sunday 
school;  second,  as  much  as  needed  of  the  remainder  to  be  used  for 
the  extreme  poor  and  sick  of  the  parish;  and  third,  any  not  needed 
for  the  first  two  purposes  to  be  used  for  the  support  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  music.  The  committee  controlling  the  expenditure 
of  the  money,  which  would  be  held  by  the  wardens  and  vestry, 
was  to  be  composed  of  the  rector  and  four  ladies,  Mrs.  B.  W. 
Beers,  Miss  Caroline  Parmelee,  Mrs.  O.  S.  Seymour,  and  Mrs.  Har¬ 
riet  B.  Belden,  and  their  successors.  The  other  conditions  on  which 
the  $  1 ,000  was  to  be  given  the  parish  were  that  within  six  months 
the  present  debt  owed  by  St.  Michael’s  be  discharged  in  full,  and 
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that  at  no  future  time  should  any  debt  exceeding  $500  be  con¬ 
tracted  and  remain  unpaid  for  one  year.  This  offer  must  have  been 
the  cause  of  much  concern  and  action.  Obviously  there  had  been 
a  large  debt  of  which  Mr.  Webster  knew.  The  action  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  treasurers  seems  to  have  been  the  result  of  Mr.  Webster’s 
letter.  Another  result  was  a  more  strict  collection  of  pew  rents. 
Dr.  A.  S.  Lewis  was  appointed  agent  and  attorney  of  the  Society 
to  carry  delinquents  with  unpaid  rents  to  the  courts. 

At  the  end  of  the  report  of  a  meeting  held  on  May  5,  1856,  a 
note  is  made  as  follows:  “At  this  meeting  the  committee  appointed 
four  years  since  to  audit  Dr.  Beckwith’s  accounts  reported  ver¬ 
bally  that  the  debts  were  all  paid  and  the  Society  clear  of  debt.” 
Accordingly,  the  vestry  of  St.  Michael’s  Parish  met  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  May  19th  to  take  action  on  Mr.  Webster’s  offer.  Mr.  Webster 
had  long  since  extended  his  time  limitation,  and  the  fact  that  all 
debts  were  paid  had  been  communicated  to  him.  He  had  re¬ 
sponded  by  a  letter,  dated  May  13,  that  he  was  ready  to  carry  out 
his  offer.  The  vestry  accepted  the  liberal  gift  on  the  conditions 
Mr.  Webster  had  laid  down,  and  tendered  him  the  hearty  thanks 
of  the  parish.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Episcopal  Society  on 
April  13,  1857,  the  vestry  of  St.  Michael’s  reported  this  action  to 
the  Society,  which  confirmed  and  ratified  their  action,  and  also 
expressed  its  thanks. 

At  the  same  meeting  it  was  voted  that  a  chapel  for  the  use  of 
St.  Michael’s  Church  be  erected  near  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
church,  provided  that  it  be  built  without  expense  to  the  Society. 
This  was  built  at  a  cost  of  about  $1,100.  It  was  used  as  a  lecture 
and  Sunday  school  room,  and  here  meetings  of  the  Episcopal  So¬ 
ciety  were  hereafter  held. 

In  the  spring  of  1857  the  parish  was  presented  with  its  present 
rectory  by  Mrs.  Clarissa  Marsh,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Truman 
Marsh.  This  rectory  cost  Mrs.  Marsh  $1,500  and  was  a  most  wel¬ 
come  addition  to  the  parish’s  real  property.  With  a  new  church,  a 
chapel,  and  rectory,  St.  Michael’s  was  in  flourishing  condition 
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physically.  There  is  evidence  of  spiritual  progress  also  in  Mr.  Wil¬ 
ley’s  reports  to  the  Bishop,  which  showed  143  families  in  the  parish 
in  1856,  147  in  1857,  and  150  in  1858.  Other  statistics  spoke  in  the 
same  encouraging  way.  A  new  feature  of  the  diocesan  reports  was 
a  detailed  account  of  contributions  for  “objects  without  the  Par¬ 
ish”  and  “objects  within  the  Parish,”  which  in  1857  totaled 
$4,180.  In  his  report  of  1857,  Mr.  Willey  acknowledged  assistance 
he  had  received  in  his  parochial  work  from  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Sey¬ 
mour  and  the  Rev.  D.  G.  Wright,  young  men  connected  with  the 
Wolcott  Institute,  a  church  school  recently  established  in  Litch¬ 
field.1 

Mr.  Willey  resigned  from  St.  Michael’s  in  the  spring  of  1858 
to  become  associate  rector  of  St.  John’s,  Waterbury.  After  a  short 
interval,  during  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wright,  rector  of  the  Wol¬ 
cott  Institute,  took  charge,  an  invitation,  which  he  accepted,  was 
extended  to  the  Rev.  Henry  Norman  Hudson,  of  New  York,  to 
become  rector  of  St.  Michael’s.  He  began  his  duties  on  June  27, 
1858. 

In  passing  it  should  be  recorded  that  although  the  Parish  now 
had  a  rectory,  neither  Mr.  Willey,  the  rector  when  it  was  pre¬ 
sented,  nor  Mr.  Hudson  lived  in  it.  Mr.  Willey  is  said  to  have 
preferred  boarding.  When  Mr.  Hudson  came  the  rectory  was 
rented,  and  after  establishing  himself  comfortably  in  another  house 
he  did  not  care  to  make  a  change. 

There  is  little  to  note  concerning  Mr.  Hudson’s  rectorate.  He 
reported  a  large  Sunday  school  of  141  scholars  and  16  teachers.  He 
also  reported  that  a  chancel  window  was  installed  at  a  cost  of 
over  $150,  and  that  the  Church  and  Chapel  were  painted.  He  re¬ 
signed  to  take  effect  November  1,  i860,  and  he  was  succeeded, 
without  the  interruption  of  a  Sunday,  by  the  Rev.  William  Scott 
Southgate,  of  Brattleboro,  Vermont. 

The  Civil  War  period  which  followed  was  reflected  in  reports 
of  sums  of  money  given  for  soldiers’  Prayer  Books,  for  sick  and 

1  See  p.  148. 
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wounded  soldiers,  for  the  19th  Regiment  Connecticut  Volunteers. 
After  Mr.  Hudson’s  departure  from  Litchfield,  he  was  appointed 
chaplain  in  the  Army.  Once  Mr.  Southgate  resigned  to  take  a 
chaplaincy,  but  the  parish  refused  to  accept  his  resignation. 

To  St.  Michael’s  the  most  important  happening  of  this  period 
was  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Seth  P.  Beers  on  September  9,  1863.  A 
devoted  and  valuable  member  of  the  parish  throughout  his  life¬ 
time,  he  left  the  bulk  of  his  estate  to  his  parish  and  to  the  Society. 
After  certain  legacies  were  paid,  the  sum  received  was  about 
$40,000. 

Briefly,  the  provisions  of  Mr.  Beers’  will  which  affected  the 
Episcopal  Society  are  as  follows.  After  bequests  to  his  wife  and  a 
friend,  he  gave  $2,500  to  be  invested  by  the  wardens  and  vestry 
of  the  Episcopal  Society  and  held  as  a  permanent  fund,  the  inter¬ 
est  of  which  should  be  used  as  follows:  The  interest  or  income 
from  $1,000  to  be  used  to  pay  for  the  services  of  the  clergyman 
officiating  at  St.  Michael’s  Church,  the  interest  or  income  from 
$500  to  be  used  in  hiring  seats  in  St.  Michael’s  for  persons  unable 
to  hire  them  for  themselves,  the  interest  or  income  from  the  re¬ 
maining  $  1 ,000  to  be  paid  equally  toward  the  support  of  the  clergy 
officiating  at  Trinity  Church,  Milton,  and  St.  Paul’s,  Bantam  Falls. 
To  the  Society  he  gave  all  his  newspapers  printed  in  Litchfield, 
and  also  all  newspapers,  journals  of  the  Diocesan  Conventions, 
periodicals,  and  pamphlets  relating  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,2  to  be  deposited  in  a  safe  and  appropriate  place  for  “the 
careful  use  of  the  Clergymen  and  Parishioners.’’  Finally,  he  left  a 
third  of  the  residue  of  his  estate,  after  other  bequests,  in  trust  to 
the  first  Episcopal  Society,  and  also  the  other  two  thirds,  left  dur¬ 
ing  their  lifetime  to  his  daughter,  Miss  Julia  M.  Beers,  and  to  his 
son,  Alfred  H.  Beers,  upon  their  death  if  they  died  without  chil¬ 
dren. 

The  warmest  expressions  of  appreciation  of  Mr.  Beers’  life  and 

2  These  journals,  newspapers  and  periodicals  have  been  of  great  value  in  com¬ 
piling  this  history. 
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bequest  are  found  in  the  Society  and  Parish  records,  from  which 
one  gains  an  understanding  of  his  character  and  his  contribution 
to  his  Church  and  to  the  state.  Special  meetings  were  held  to  pass 
resolutions  on  the  loss  to  the  legal  profession,  to  the  State  and  to 
his  Church,  in  his  death.  Among  them  it  was 

resolved,  That  in  commemoration  of  this  important  event  in  the 
history  of  our  associated  Churches  we  purpose  to  place  in  their 
interior  walls  a  mural  tablet  with  the  name  of  their  munificent  friend 
and  benefactor  in  testimony  to  present  and  future  generations  of  the 
appreciation  of  his  services  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  as  an  example 
to  others. 

Mr.  Beers  was  born  in  Woodbury  on  July  1,  1781,  came  to 
Litchfield  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  to  attend  the  Law 
School,  and  thereafter  made  Litchfield  his  home.  Engaged  in  state 
affairs  for  many  years,  he  was  not  continuously  in  Litchfield  until 
his  retirement  from  active  service.  He  was,  however,  a  vestryman 
of  St.  Michael’s  almost  continuously  from  1809  until  his  death.  He 
was  occasionally  a  delegate  from  the  parish  to  the  Diocesan  Con¬ 
vention  from  1812  to  1842,  and  every  year  from  1842  until  his 
death  with  few  exceptions.  He  served  on  diocesan  committees;  he 
was  supplemental  deputy  to  the  General  Convention  several  times, 
and  a  deputy  at  least  once.  Dr.  Algernon  S.  Lewis,  for  a  long  time 
clerk  of  the  Episcopal  Society,  paid  his  own  private  tribute  to 
this  distinguished  gentleman.  In  Dr.  Lewis’s  tribute  occur  these 
words: 

Few  men  in  this  State,  during  the  past  half  century,  will  stand  more 
prominent  in  its  history  than  the  Hon.  Seth  P.  Beers,  and  the  writer 
of  this,  knowing  Mr.  Beers  for  forty  years  and  over,  always  in  early 
life  identifying  Mr.  Beers  with  the  Church  and  the  Church  with 
Mr.  Beers,  makes  this  simple  record  of  his  own  estimation  of  the 
great  loss  we  as  a  Society  have  sustained  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Beers. 
On  whom  will  “his  mantle  fall.” 

In  a  church  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity,  Mr.  Beers’  funeral 
service  was  conducted  by  his  old  friend,  Dr.  Fuller,  who  delivered 
an  appreciative  tribute.  In  his  memory  is  found  in  St.  Michael’s 
on  the  north  wall  of  the  nave  a  tablet  the  inscription  of  which  reads 
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SETH  PRESTON  BEERS/  BORN  AT  WOODBURY/  JULY  I,  1 781/  DIED 
AT  LITCHFIELD  SEPT.  9,  1 863. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  next  period,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
know  something  of  the  several  rectors  who  had  succeeded  each 
other  with  such  frequency. 

Dr.  Stone  was  born  in  Hudson,  New  York,  was  graduated  from 
Trinity  College  in  1838,  and  from  the  General  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary  in  1840.  In  1861  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  con¬ 
ferred  on  him  by  Trinity  College.  He  came  to  this  Diocese  from 
the  Diocese  of  Western  New  York  in  1849  but  remained  here 
only  eighteen  months,  after  which  he  moved  to  Brooklyn  to  be¬ 
come  assistant  to  Dr.  John  S.  Stone  of  Christ  Church.  He  returned 
to  Connecticut  before  long,  however,  and  held  several  rectorates, 
was  financial  secretary  and  general  agent  of  the  Society  for  the 
Increase  of  the  Ministry,  a  chaplain  in  the  U.  S.  Army,  and  again 
removed  to  the  Diocese  of  Western  New  York.  He  was  the  rector 
of  the  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Rochester,  from  1873  to 
1881,  when  he  moved  to  the  diocese  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
was  in  charge  of  St.  Barnabas’  Church,  Reading,  for  three  years. 
He  died  in  Reading  on  February  11,  1884,  after  an  illness  of  a 
year.  He  was  highly  respected  and  beloved,  not  only  by  his  own 
church  people,  but  by  those  of  other  denominations. 

Dr.  Brandegee  was  born  in  New  London  on  July  15,  1823.  He 
was  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1 843,  and  entered  the  General 
Theological  Seminary  that  year.  He  was  ordered  deacon  by 
Bishop  Brownell,  July  3,  1846,  in  Christ  Church,  Hartford.  Soon 
afterwards  he  went  with  a  younger  brother  to  the  West  Indies, 
where  he  found  on  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas  a  small  body  of 
churchmen  organized  into  a  parish,  but  without  minister  or 
church.  He  was  welcomed  heartily  and  had  a  successful  ministry 
there,  during  which  a  handsome  stone  church  was  built  and  con¬ 
secrated.  He  returned  to  the  United  States  for  ordination  to  the 
priesthood,  which  he  received  from  Bishop  Henshaw  of  Rhode 
Island  in  St.  James’  Church,  New  London,  on  January  24,  1849, 
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after  which  he  returned  to  St.  Thomas  where  he  continued  until 
June,  1850.  Greatly  loved  there,  he  continued  his  interest  in  St. 
Thomas  throughout  his  life,  even  remembering  his  former  charge 
there  in  his  will.  On  his  return  from  the  West  Indies  he  came  to 
St.  Michael’s,  and  left  here  in  1854  when  he  was  called  to  Grace 
Church,  Utica,  New  York,  where  he  remained  until  his  death  on 
April  6,  1864.  In  character  Dr.  Brandegee  was  described  as  being 
of  a  rare  type,  quiet,  unostentatious,  yet  earnest  and  effective, 
deeply  devout,  yet  never  obtrusive,  noisy  or  pharisaical,  rich  in 
culture,  thoroughly  unselfish.  His  preaching  was  clear  and  instruc¬ 
tive,  often  rising  to  a  solemn  and  forcible  eloquence. 

Mr.  Willey  was  born  in  Ellington,  Connecticut,  May  27,  1821, 
and  was  brought  up  as  a  Congregationalist.  After  practicing  law 
for  two  years  he  was  ordered  deacon  by  Bishop  Brownell  on  May 
1,  1844,  and  elevated  to  the  priesthood  by  the  same  bishop  on  June 
10,  1845.  After  rectorates  at  Old  Saybrook  and  Stonington,  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  Bath,  Maine,  Mr.  Willey  came  to  St.  Michael’s.  He 
left  here  to  become  associate  minister  at  St.  John’s,  Waterbury, 
where  he  remained  until  1862.  In  that  year  he  went  to  St.  John’s, 
Bridgeport,  and  died  there  on  April  7,  1866.  He  had  served  as  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Diocese  for  twelve  years.  In  his  address  to  the  Di¬ 
ocesan  Convention  of  1866  Bishop  Williams  said  of  Mr.  Willey: 

In  the  midst  of  his  usefulness,  and  in  the  fullness  of  his  powers,  the 
Rev.  Junius  Marshall  Willey  has  been  taken  from  us.  It  is  a  mysterious 
Providence  which  has  caused  his  loss;  one  of  those  which  tasks  a 
Christian’s  faith.  Zealous,  earnest,  practical,  successful  in  his  work, 
never  sparing  himself,  he  has  left  living  proofs  of  his  devotion  to 
his  calling  which  are  his  noblest  monument.  Not  only  his  parochial 
and  missionary  labors,  but  the  offices  of  trust  which  he  filled  so 
efficiently  in  the  Diocese,  make  his  loss  no  ordinary  one.  God  sanctify 
it  to  all  the  many  mourners  it  has  made! 

Dr.  Hudson  was  bom  in  Cornwall,  Vermont,  January  28,  1814. 
In  early  life  he  worked  at  the  trades  of  baker  and  wheelwright, 
while  he  educated  himself  and  earned  money  to  enter  college.  He 
was  graduated  from  Middlebury  College  in  1 840,  after  which  he 
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went  south  and  taught  school  in  Kentucky.  While  there  he  was 
introduced  to  Shakespeare,  a  poet  of  whom  he  had  previously 
known  nothing.  Yet  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  was  an 
authority  in  the  field,  and  so  excited  interest  in  the  subject  that 
one  man  was  inspired  to  endow  a  professorship  in  Shakespeare  at 
Boston  University.  In  1849  Mr.  Hudson  was  ordered  deacon;  then 
for  a  few  years  he  edited  the  Churchman ,  and  later  the  American 
Church  Monthly.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  1858.  His  rectorate  at 
St.  Michael’s  seems  to  have  been  his  only  parochial  service.  He 
published  a  volume  of  sermons  which  are  said  to  be  remarkably 
like  the  Essays  of  Francis  Bacon  in  style.  He  obtained  a  chaplaincy 
in  a  corps  of  engineers  in  the  Civil  War.  He  received  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  from  Middlebury  College  in  1881.  For  two  years  he  was 
editor  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Gazette ,  and  was  professor  of 
Shakespeare  at  Boston  University.  He  died  at  Cambridge,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  January  16,  1886.  Included  in  his  works  are  Lectures  on 
Shakespeare  (2  vols.,  1848),  Shakespeare ,  His  Life ,  Art  and  Char¬ 
acters  (2  vols.,  1872),  and  the  Harvard  edition  of  Shakespeare’s 
Works,  in  20  volumes  (1 880-1 881). 

Dr.  Southgate  was  born  in  Portland,  Maine,  April  10,  1831, 
graduated  from  Bowdoin  College  in  1851,  and  from  the  General 
Theological  Seminary  in  1855.  He  was  ordered  deacon  by  Bishop 
George  Burgess  of  Maine  in  1855,  and  advanced  to  the  priesthood 
by  the  same  bishop  in  1856.  He  was  assistant  minister  at  the  Church 
of  the  Advent,  Boston,  from  1855  to  1856,  and  of  St.  Michael’s, 
Brattleboro,  Vermont,  from  1856  to  i860,  from  which  he  came 
to  St.  Michael’s,  Litchfield.  He  left  Litchfield  because  of  his  wife’s 
ill  health,  and  spent  the  next  four  years  in  Europe  and  Mexico.  In 
1869  he  became  rector  of  St.  Anne’s  Parish,  Annapolis,  Maryland, 
staying  there  for  thirty  years,  until  his  death  on  Whitsunday,  May 
21,  1899.  Many  memorials  to  Dr.  Southgate  are  to  be  found  in 
Annapolis,  where  he  was  greatly  admired.  His  successor  often  re¬ 
ferred  to  him  as  “the  Annapolis  Saint,”  for  his  truly  Christian  spirit 
made  all  Annapolis  his  parish  and  friends.3 

3  From  the  Maryland  Churchman ,  January,  1946. 
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the  rev.  mr.  southgate  resigned  the  rectorship  of  St.  Michael’s 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1863,  and  the  parish  was  without  a  rector 
until  Advent  Sunday,  1 864.  However,  it  was  not  without  a  regular 
supply,  among  whom  were  the  Rev.  Charles  Arey,  Dr.  Fuller,  Mr. 
Southgate,  and  others.  In  May  the  vestry  was  requested  to  invite 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Arey  “to  supply  the  pulpit  for  such  time  as  he  and 
they  may  agree.”  But  he  declined,  accepting  instead  a  call  to  the 
rectorship  at  Fredonia,  New  York,  where  he  had  been  a  resident. 
However,  on  November  27,  1 864,  the  Rev.  William  Stevens  Perry 
accepted  the  St.  Michael’s  vacancy,  and  took  charge  on  Advent 
Sunday.  From  his  reports  to  the  Diocese  we  learn  most  of  what 
we  know  of  his  rectorate.  In  1865  he  spoke  of  increased  attend¬ 
ance  at  church,  and  a  largely  increased  liberality  toward  objects 
without,  as  well  as  within,  the  parish,  which,  he  says,  “attest  our  in¬ 
creased  prosperity  in  temporal  things,  and  also  evidences,  we  trust, 
that  spiritual  blessings  have  not  been  withheld.” 

In  1865  two  important  meetings  of  the  Episcopal  Society  were 
held  to  consider  its  investments  in  two  banks,  one  the  Phoenix 
Bank  of  Hartford,  and  the  other  the  Bridgeport  Bank,  both  of 
which  notified  their  stockholders  that  they  were  becoming  Na¬ 
tional  Banking  Institutions  under  the  National  Currency  Act  of 
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1863.  In  both  cases  it  was  voted  to  continue  to  hold  the  Society’s 
stock  in  the  newly  organized  institutions. 

In  January,  1866,  a  special  meeting  of  the  vestry  of  St.  Mi¬ 
chael’s  was  held  to  consider  the  purchase  of  a  new  organ.  Dr. 
Perry’s  report  of  1866  mentions  one  then  in  process  of  construc¬ 
tion.  The  next  year  he  reported:  “During  the  year  a  new  organ, 
built  by  J.  Simmons,  of  Boston,  has  been  placed  in  the  church,  at 
a  cost  of  nearly  $3,000,  giving  perfect  satisfaction  and  rendering 
efficient  aid  in  the  service  of  song  in  the  House  of  the  Lord.” 

In  his  report  of  1866  he  also  said  that  the  annual  rental  of  pews 
at  Easter  had  been  much  larger  than  in  any  previous  year,  and  an 
increased  liberality  toward  objects  both  outside  and  within  the 
parish  was  noteworthy  and  encouraging.  He  added: 

This  report  would  be  incomplete  without  a  notice  of  the  death,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  93,  of  Mrs.  Clarissa  (Seymour)  Marsh,  widow  of 
the  late  Rev.  Truman  Marsh,  many  years  rector  of  the  united  parishes 
of  Litchfield.  This  estimable  Christian  lady,  a  link  binding  us  to  the 
earlier  days  of  the  parish,  and  to  the  period  of  our  Church’s  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  the  only  one  remaining  among  us  on  which  head  the  hands 
of  the  Apostolic  Seabury  were  laid  in  Confirmation,  fell  asleep  in 
Jesus,  full  of  years  and  honors,  on  the  2d  of  September  1865.  Her 
memory  is  blessed  both  on  account  of  the  constant  benefactions  to¬ 
ward  St.  Michael’s,  marking  all  her  years,  and  saintly  virtues  and 
graces  adorning  the  doctrines  she  professed. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  in  April,  1866,  it  was 
voted  that  the  rector  of  St.  Michael’s  be  the  rector  of  the  First 
Episcopal  Society,  and  that  the  rector  or  rectors  of  St.  Paul’s  and 
Trinity  be  assistant  ministers  of  the  Society.  This  reorganization 
did  not  remain  in  effect  indefinitely,  however. 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  held  in  May  of  that  year  the  follow¬ 
ing  interesting  vote  is  recorded:  “That  the  Treasurer  be  directed 
to  Fund  the  Legacy  of  Chloe  Haywood  of  one  hundred  dollars 
when  received  of  the  Executor  in  memory  of  the  Donor  she  hav¬ 
ing  been  born  a  Slave.”  Chloe  Haywood  had  been  given  to  Mrs. 
Truman  Marsh  when  a  child  while  slavery  still  existed  in  this  state. 
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On  receiving  her  freedom  she  had  remained  in  the  family  until 
her  death,  and  had  bequeathed  her  estate  to  those  who  had  cared 
for  her  in  her  last  illness,  after  legacies  of  $  100  each  to  St.  Michael’s 
and  the  Methodist  churches. 

At  the  June  meeting  of  the  vestry  of  St.  Michael’s  another  inter¬ 
esting  entry  was  the  vote  to  pay  Dr.  Howard  E.  Gates  a  salary  of 
$75  for  playing  the  organ  and  leading  the  choir  for  a  year,  and 
also  to  pay  his  expenses  for  an  organ  blower  for  practice,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  $25  in  addition! 

In  July,  1867,  the  Society  sold  for  $500  a  piece  of  land  south  of 
the  rectory  to  Mr.  Lewis  B.  Woodruff,  who  owned  the  adjoining 
property.  Dr.  Algernon  S.  Lewis  acted  as  agent  for  the  Society  and 
the  deed  was  executed  July  15,  1867. 

On  February  13,1 869,  and  again  on  February  27,  meetings  were 
held  to  consider  the  disposition  of  the  trust  fund  which,  by  the 
death  of  Dr.  Alfred  H.  Beers,  had  become  payable  to  the  Society. 
It  was  voted  to  defray  Dr.  Beers’  funeral  expenses,  and  to  pay  his 
widow  the  sum  which  would  have  been  paid  her  husband  from  the 
trust  during  the  year  1869. 

At  this  second  meeting  Dr.  Perry’s  resignation  was  read,  to  take 
effect  on  Ascension  Day,  May  6.  He  wrote  of  his  unfeigned  regret 
at  submitting  his  resignation;  of  the  associations  which  had  been 
dearer  than  words  could  express;  of  his  earnest  prayer  that  God 
would  give  St.  Michael’s  a  man  after  His  own  heart,  to  whom  the 
large-hearted  love  of  the  congregation  would  be  as  freely  and  fully 
accorded  as  it  had  been  to  him.  Upon  hearing  the  resignation  read, 
the  meeting  unanimously  adopted  resolutions  expressing  deep  re¬ 
gret  and  best  wishes  for  their  rector’s  future  happiness. 

After  Mr.  Perry’s  removal  the  rectorate  was  vacant  until  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1870,  when  the  Rev.  Caleb  Sprague  Henry,  D.D.,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  rector  and  began  work  immediately,  though  he  did  not 
move  to  Litchfield  until  April  1 7.  In  August,  1870,  the  rectory  was 
remodeled  and  an  addition  was  built  on  the  south  side.  The  cost 
of  the  alterations,  $  1,600,  was  raised  by  mortgaging  the  rectory, 
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and  it  was  specifically  voted  “that  it  is  the  sole  duty  of  St.  Mi¬ 
chael’s  Parish  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  debt  so  created.” 

In  1870  Dr.  A.  S.  Lewis  died.  Another  of  the  faithful  laymen  to 
whom  our  parish  owes  much,  he  had  served  as  clerk  of  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Society  from  1850  to  1866,  treasurer  of  St.  Michael’s  from 
1854  to  1856  and  from  1858  to  1867,  vestryman  from  1867  to  1869. 
A  window  in  his  memory  was  placed  in  the  church  in  1881  by  his 

In  1871  Dr.  Josiah  Gale  Beckwith  died  after  a  long  service  to 
his  church.  He  had  been  treasurer  of  the  Society  since  1833,  with 
the  exception  of  one  year;  this  meant  that  he  was  treasurer  of  St. 
Michael’s  until  1852,  when  a  general  treasurer  and  treasurers  for 
the  three  separate  parishes  were  elected.  He  was  vestryman  from 
1830  to  1835,  junior  warden  from  1836  to  1851,  and  senior  war¬ 
den  from  1852  until  his  death.  In  1871,  also,  occurred  the  death  of 
Samuel  G.  Braman,  who  had  been  a  vestryman  from  1841  until  his 
death,  almost  without  interruption. 

In  September,  1871,  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  vestry 
of  St.  Michael’s  to  solicit  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  $1,000  to 
purchase  furnaces  for  heating  the  church  and  for  such  other  re¬ 
pairs  to  the  church  and  chapel  as  were  necessary.  In  June,  1873,  at 
a  special  meeting  it  was  voted  that  in  view  of  the  financial  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  parish  the  remuneration  of  the  rector,  after  January  1, 
be  $1,200  a  year  and  the  rectory. 

In  October,  1873,  Dr.  Henry  submitted  his  resignation  to  take 
effect  the  last  Sunday  in  November.  He  was  largely  influenced 
in  this  decision  by  impaired  health  which  could  never  be  any 
better  in  this  climate.  The  resignation  was  accepted  with  regret 
and  with  gratitude  for  the  earnest  and  acceptable  manner  in  which 
he  had  discharged  his  duties  as  rector. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  vestry  on  February  9,  1874,  it  was  voted 
unanimously  to  call  the  Rev.  Gouverneur  Morris  Wilkins  at  a  sal¬ 
ary  of  $1,200.  Mr.  Wilkins  accepted  in  a  gracious  letter  which 
ended  as  follows: 
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I  need  scarcely  remind  you  that  I  shall  need  your  prayers  and  hearty 
cooperation  in  the  great  work  which  I  have  undertaken,  for  without 
these,  but  little  good  can  be  accomplished,  and  believing  that  you  will 
thus  aid  me, 

I  am,  most  affectionately  your  Rector, 

G.  M.  Wilkins. 

Mr.  Wilkins,  unmarried,  occupied  the  rectory. 

While  Mr.  Wilkins  was  rector,  a  font  was  given  to  St.  Michael’s 
in  memory  of  Gerard  Sumner  Wiggin  by  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Buckley-Matthew.  A  member  of  St.  Michael’s  today  remembers 
the  funeral  of  this  young  man.  Because  his  mother  wished  to  mini¬ 
mize  the  sadness  of  the  occasion,  at  her  request  the  primary  class 
of  the  Sunday  school  attended  the  funeral  dressed  in  white  with 
pink  sashes.  The  font  given  by  Mrs.  Buckley-Matthew  replaced 
that  given  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brandegee,  which  was  given  to  St. 
Paul’s,  Bantam. 

In  1875,  at  an  annual  meeting  grateful  acceptance  was  accorded 
for  a  gift  to  the  Society  by  the  will  of  Mrs.  O.  S.  Weller,  which 
consisted  of  property  at  the  corner  of  North  and  East  streets,  fac¬ 
ing  the  Green.  Because  of  the  terms  of  the  bequest  the  property 
did  not  come  into  the  hands  of  the  Society  until  much  later,  after 
the  death  of  other  heirs  of  Mrs.  Weller. 

On  September  1 1,  1878,  Miss  Adaria  Seymour,  the  only  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Judge  and  Mrs.  O.  S.  Seymour,  died.  She  had  been  active 
in  church  affairs,  particularly  in  the  Sunday  school  and  the  choir. 
To  the  funeral  in  the  church  she  had  so  loved  her  casket  was  borne 
from  her  home  across  the  street  by  her  three  brothers  and  three 
cousins.  In  her  memory  a  window  was  placed  in  the  church,  the 
gift  of  the  children  of  the  Sunday  school. 

The  parish  grew  steadily  during  Mr.  Wilkins’  rectorate,  as 
shown  by  the  statistics  in  his  diocesan  reports.  In  his  last  report, 
for  1878-1879,  the  number  of  families  is  given  as  127,  of  com¬ 
municants,  1 6 1,  of  confirmed,  5.  The  Sunday  school  was  consider¬ 
ably  smaller  than  in  1876,  but  two  parishioners  were  studying  for 
the  ministry. 
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In  January,  1879,  he  submitted  his  resignation  to  take  effect  im¬ 
mediately.  He  spoke  of  regret  at  leaving  St.  Michael’s,  where,  he 
said,  he  had  spent  years  that  were  in  many  respects  the  pleasantest 
of  his  life.  His  resignation  was  accepted  with  deepest  regret  and 
gratitude  “for  the  active  benevolence,  willing  charity,  and  gen¬ 
erous  spirit  which  he  manifested  during  his  rectorship  with  us.” 

In  February  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  call  the  Rev.  Storrs 
Ozias  Seymour,  then  at  Trinity  Church,  Norwich,  who,  by  a 
letter  dated  February  14,  accepted  the  call  to  take  effect  the  sec¬ 
ond  Sunday  after  Easter,  April  27.  Mr.  Seymour  was  a  native  of 
Litchfield. 

In  October  of  that  year  the  Society  received,  by  the  will  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Ann  Wilmot,  a  gift  of  property  for  the  use  of  St.  Paul’s 
Church.  Two  shares  of  Phoenix  Bank  stock  were  sold  and  turned 
over  to  the  vestry  of  St.  Paul’s  to  secure  a  quitclaim  deed  to  the 
property — a  half  acre  of  land  and  a  new  house — which  were  given 
as  ground  and  rectory  for  the  use  of  the  rector  of  St.  Paul’s. 

During  several  months  Mrs.  Seymour,  wife  of  the  rector,  had 
been  at  work  collecting  portraits  of  former  missionaries  and  rec¬ 
tors  of  St.  Michael’s.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  in 
March,  1880,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  former  rectors  or 
their  friends  who  had  so  kindly  furnished  photographs.  A  portrait 
of  only  one  of  the  missionaries  who  served  previous  to  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  was  obtained,  but  of  the  nineteen  rectors  since  1773,  portraits 
of  sixteen  were  secured,  and  they  all  hang  in  the  Parish  House 
today.  By  additions  the  collection  has  been  kept  up  to  date. 

In  1882  the  parish  received  a  bequest  of  $500  from  Mrs. 
E.  S.  B.  M.  Fleming,  formerly  Mrs.  Buckley-Matthew.  This  be¬ 
quest  was  used  for  a  reredos  and  wainscoting  in  the  chancel,  a  new 
chancel  rail  with  brass  standards,  and  a  brass  tablet  in  memory  of 
the  three  rectors  who  had  died  in  Litchfield,  Mr.  Palmer,  Mr. 
Jones,  and  Mr.  Marsh. 

On  August  12,  1881,  Judge  Origen  Storrs  Seymour,  father  of 
the  Rev.  S.  O.  Seymour,  died  in  his  seventy-eighth  year.  Born  in 
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Litchfield  in  1804,  he  was  throughout  his  adult  life  active  in  parish 
and  diocesan  affairs.  He  was  clerk  of  the  Episcopal  Society  from 
1828  to  1848,  and  succeeded  Dr.  Beckwith  as  Society  treasurer. 
He  was  a  vestryman  of  St.  Michael’s.  For  many  years  he  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Diocesan  Convention,  and  for  sixteen  years  he 
represented  the  Diocese  at  the  General  Convention,  besides  oc¬ 
cupying  numerous  important  civil  and  judicial  posts.  On  the  day 
following  his  death  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the 
vestry  of  St.  Michael’s: 

resolved,  That  we  deeply  deplore  his  death,  that  we  shall  greatly 
miss  his  wise  counsel  in  this  assembly,  but  the  example  of  his  earnest, 
blameless  Christian  life,  will  long  live  among  us  as  a  cherished  mem¬ 
ory,  that  we  desire  to  tender  to  his  bereaved  family  our  most  heart¬ 
felt  sympathy  in  their  time  of  trial. 

In  1882  a  window  was  put  in  the  church  in  his  memory.  It  is  now 
in  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Michael’s  Chapel. 

On  September  17,  1883,  Mr.  Seymour  reluctantly  resigned  to 
accept  a  call  to  the  rectorship  of  Trinity  Church,  Hartford.  The 
ties  which  united  him  to  St.  Michael’s  made  leaving  more  difficult, 
he  wrote,  but  apart  from  these,  the  connection  had  been  so  entirely 
a  pleasant  one  that  he  broke  it  with  deep  regret.  Mr.  Seymour’s 
resignation,  to  take  effect  October  8,  was  accepted  with  profound 
regret,  but  with  heartfelt  thanks  for  his  services.  To  Mrs.  Seymour 
were  expressed  warm  personal  regards  and  appreciation  of  the  in¬ 
defatigable  and  valuable  services  she  had  rendered  the  Parish. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Bishop  and  with 
candidates  about  a  successor  to  Mr.  Seymour.  As  a  result,  on  No¬ 
vember  26,  1883,  the  Society  voted  to  extend  a  call  to  the  Rev. 
Linus  Parsons  Bissell,  who  agreed  to  enter  upon  his  duties  the  first 
Sunday  of  January,  1884. 

In  the  summer  of  1884  a  window  in  memory  of  Hosea  Webster 
was  put  in  the  church  by  his  son  and  daughter,  William  Webster 
and  Mrs.  H.  B.  Belden.  On  October  26  of  the  same  year  Mr.  Bis- 
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sell  preached  a  sermon,  of  which  one  hundred  copies  were  printed, 
commemorative  of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  First  Episcopal 

At  the  annual  meeting  on  April  6,  1885,  Mr.  Tomlinson  Wells 
was  appointed  Warden  Emeritus,  a  novel  title  which  arouses  some 
curiosity.  Reading  further  we  learn  that  Mr.  Wells,  when  he  died 
on  April  12,  aged  ninety-three  years,  was  the  oldest  member  of 
St.  Michael’s.  Born  on  March  23,  1793,  at  New  Milford,  he  came 
to  Litchfield  in  1812,  and  soon  after  entered  the  service  of  his  coun¬ 
try.  After  the  war  he  returned  here  and  his  name  first  appears  on 
the  Society’s  records  as  one  of  the  standing  committee  in  1827.  In 
1857  he  was  made  a  vestryman  of  this  church  and  continued  to  fill 
that  office  until  1868  when  he  was  elected  warden,  which  position 
he  held  until  1885,  when  his  extreme  feebleness  compelled  him  to 
decline  renomination.  The  parish,  unwilling  to  sever  its  official 
connection  with  so  faithful  a  servant,  elected  him  Warden  Emeri¬ 
tus.  At  a  Society  meeting  held  on  May  17,  it  was  on  motion  unani¬ 
mously 

resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Tomlinson  Wells  this  parish 
mourns  the  loss  of  a  long  tried  and  faithful  officer  and  a  much  es¬ 
teemed  personal  friend  whose  memory  will  be  held  in  grateful  remem¬ 
brance  by  the  members  of  this  parish  in  common  with  his  numerous 
friends  in  the  community  at  large. 

A  bequest  of  $1,000,  left  the  parish  by  Mrs.  M.  E.  Thompson, 
who  died  December  29,  1884,  was  used  for  repairs  on  the  church 
and  rectory  during  the  summer  of  1885.  Among  other  memorials 
given  at  about  this  time  were  an  alms  basin  and  two  offertory 
plates,  presented  by  Mr.  William  H.  Sanford  as  a  memorial  to  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Clarinda  Harrison  Sanford,  whose  father,  Elihu 
Harrison,  had  been  an  active  communicant  of  St.  Michael’s  for 
many  years.  This  gift  was  first  used  on  the  Sixth  Sunday  after 
Trinity,  August  1,  1886.  The  plates  were  manufactured  in  Eng¬ 
land  by  special  order  of  Mr.  Sanford,  and  were  given  in  the  hope 
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that  they  would  continue  to  be  used  to  receive  the  “devotions  of 
the  people”  for  a  hundred  years  to  come.  They  are  being  used  in 
St.  Michael’s  today. 

From  the  year  1891  numerous  memorials  were  presented 
to  St.  Michael’s,  among  the  other  donors  being  Mrs.  Nathaniel 
R.  Child,  Mrs.  Francis  Wells,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Ratchford  Starr, 
Mr.  Heman  Ford,  and  Mr.  Cornelius  R.  Duffie,  Jr.  On  July 
29,  1891,  a  fair  and  festival  was  held  by  the  ladies  of  the 
church  at  the  Court  House,  to  raise  money  to  meet  current  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  parish.  The  net  receipts  were  about  $900.  So  encour¬ 
aged  were  the  ladies  with  the  success  of  their  efforts  that  they 
voted  to  appropriate  a  sufficient  amount  to  paint  the  church, 
chapel,  and  rectory,  and  to  put  running  water  and  a  bathroom  in 
the  latter,  all  of  which  was  done  in  the  fall  of  1891.  In  the  summer 
of  1 890  there  had  been  a  thorough  renovation  of  the  interior  of  the 
church,  the  walls  covered  with  “plastica,”  a  rough  coating,  the 
carpets  steam  cleaned  in  Torrington,  the  organ  tuned.  The  chapel 
was  also  refinished,  and  a  black  birch  floor  laid  over  the  old  floor. 

On  October  16,  1892,  St.  Michael’s  suffered  another  grievous 
loss  in  the  death  of  Judge  Edward  Woodruff  Seymour.  Like  his 
father,  Judge  O.  S.  Seymour,  he  had  been  a  devoted  servant  of  his 
church,  having  served  as  vestryman  from  1857,  junior  warden 
from  1885,  and  senior  warden  from  1889.  He  succeeded  his  father 
as  treasurer  of  the  Episcopal  Society.  Like  his  father’s,  too,  his 
contributions  to  the  civil  and  judicial  life  of  the  town  and  state 
were  many  and  important.  Following  is  the  memorial  to  him  in¬ 
scribed  in  the  parish  records: 

IN  MEMORIAM 

In  the  sudden  death  of  Judge  Edward  W.  Seymour  St.  Michael’s 
Parish  has  suffered  a  loss  which,  to  human  view,  seems  irreparable. 

Identified  with  this  Church  from  infancy,  baptized  and  confirmed 
therein,  in  these  later  years  its  Senior  Warden,  his  religious  life  influ¬ 
enced  and  nourished  by  its  services  and  worship,  he  came  to  the 
stature  of  a  strong,  devout  follower  of  the  Master. 

Up  to  the  closing  day  of  his  life  on  earth  he  was  a  faithful  teacher 
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in  the  Sunday  School,  and  a  regular  attendant  upon  all  the  appointed 
services  of  the  Church. 

If  the  Commonwealth  mourns  the  loss  of  this  eminent  citizen,  repre¬ 
sentative  and  jurist,  how  much  more  the  little  flock  to  which  his 
example  was  ever  an  incentive  to  good  living,  his  presence  a  benedic¬ 
tion  and  his  counsel  a  law. 

As  a  disciple  of  the  Master,  he  was  consistent,  manifesting  in  his 
life  the  principles  he  professed,  showing  himself  “a  pattern  of  good 
works.” 

Suddenly  came  the  Master’s  summons.  On  the  Lord’s  Day,  while 
his  brethren  were  kneeling  in  prayer  before  the  throne  of  Heavenly 
grace,  he  was  called  away.  “He  was  not,  for  God  had  taken  him.” 

For  ourselves  personally,  as  a  Vestry  and  in  behalf  of  St.  Michael’s 
Church,  we  sorrowfully  record  our  deep  sense  of  the  privilege  we 
esteem  it  to  have  known  and  loved  him,  and  to  have  been  associated 
with  him. 

We  shall  ever  hold  him  in  affectionate  remembrance. 

On  April  2,  1893,  Easter  Sunday,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bissell  ended  his 
connection  with  St.  Michael’s.  The  Rev.  Storrs  O.  Seymour  was 
called  to  succeed  him,  and  on  April  1 6  became  rector  of  the  parish 
for  a  second  time. 

Before  leaving  them,  further  information  about  the  rectors 
touched  on  in  this  chapter  may  not  be  out  of  place.  Mr.  Perry  was 
born  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  January  22,  1832.  After  his 
graduation  from  Harvard  University  in  the  class  of  1854  he  at¬ 
tended  the  Theological  Seminary  in  Virginia,  but  left  to  continue 
his  studies  under  the  Rev.  Alexander  H.  Vinton,  of  Boston.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  Grace  Church,  Newton,  Massachu- 
sets,  where  he  was  ordered  deacon  on  March  29,  1857.  was 
advanced  to  the  priesthood  on  April  7,  1858.  Before  coming  to 
St.  Michael’s  he  had  been  rector  of  St.  Luke’s,  Nashua,  New 
Hampshire,  from  1858  to  1861,  and  of  St.  Stephen’s,  Portland, 
Maine,  from  1861  to  1863.  He  left  St.  Michael’s  to  become  rector 
of  Trinity  Church,  Geneva,  New  York,  where  he  remained  until 
1876.  From  1871  to  1874  he  was  a  professor  of  history  at  Hobart 
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College,  and  for  a  short  time  served  as  president  of  that  college. 
While  at  St.  Michael’s  he  was  assistant  secretary  to  the  General 
Convention  and  continued  as  assistant  and  as  secretary  until  1876. 
In  that  year  he  was  elected  bishop  of  Iowa,  and  continued  in  that 
office  until  his  death  on  May  13,  1898.  He  was  eminent  as  an  his¬ 
torian  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  for  this  gratitude  is  due  him, 
not  only  for  his  studies  and  writings,  but  also  for  preserving  much 
material  which  might  have  been  lost.  He  spent  considerable  time 
in  England,  where  he  used  the  archives  of  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  as  well  as  other  important  collections, 
in  his  study  of  the  early  Church.  His  literary  activity  was  enor¬ 
mous,  and  the  results  most  valuable. 

Dr.  Henry  was  born  in  Rutland,  Massachusetts,  August  2,  1804. 
He  was  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1 825,  studied  theol¬ 
ogy  at  Andover  and  at  New  Haven,  and  was  ordained  into  the 
Congregational  ministry  January  1,  1829.  He  held  two  pastorates 
only,  and  then  left  the  Congregational  to  join  the  Episcopal 
Church;  he  was  ordained  deacon  in  1835  and  priest  in  1836.  His 
life  was  devoted  mainly  to  literary  and  educational  pursuits.  From 
1838  to  1852  he  was  on  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  now  New  York  University.  An  inspiring  teacher, 
of  great  personal  magnetism,  he  was  described  by  one  of  his  stu¬ 
dents  as  “an  intellectual  force,  full  of  animal  vitality,  sparkling 
vivacity,  mental  ability  and  literary  enthusiasm.”  He  held  only 
two  rectorates,  at  St.  Clement’s,  New  York,  from  1847  to  1850, 
and  at  St.  Michael’s.  Dr.  Arthur  E.  Bostwick,  a  native  of  Litch¬ 
field,  who  was  a  boy  when  Dr.  Henry  was  at  St.  Michael’s,  speaks 
of  his  sermons  as  intellectual  treats,  which,  unfortunately,  he  was 
too  young  to  appreciate.  He  was,  however,  aware  that  “this  was 
not  pulpit  oratory  of  the  kind  usually  found  in  rural  towns.”  1  Dr. 
Henry  was  especially  renowned  as  an  editor  and  author,  and  the 
fields  in  which  he  worked  and  wrote  were  varied.  He  was  editor 

1  Bostwick,  A  Life  with  Men  and  Books. 
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of  the  Churchman  from  1847  to  1850;  he  was  founder  of  the 
American  Advocate  of  Peace ,  which  became  the  organ  of  the 
American  Peace  Society;  he  was  for  several  years  political  editor 
of  the  New  York  Times.  He  died  on  March  9,  1884,  at  Newburgh, 
New  York.  Bishop  Williams,  in  speaking  of  him  at  the  Diocesan 
Convention  following  his  death,  said  he  was  a  man  who  served  his 
church  by  his  pen  as  well  as  by  pastoral  labors,  that  he  had  the 
courage  of  his  convictions  and  never  shrank  from  saying  what  he 
believed  duty  called  on  him  to  say,  and  that  “in  the  field  of  gen¬ 
eral  letters  his  work  has  borne  fruit  that  is  lasting  for  good.” 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Wilkins  was  born  at  Utica,  New  York,  Novem¬ 
ber  26,  1847.  He  was  apparently  privately  educated  until  he  en¬ 
tered  Berkeley  Divinity  School  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1871.  He  was  ordered  deacon  by  Bishop  Williams  at  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Middletown,  on  May  31,  1871,  and  shortly 
afterwards  was  given  charge  of  St.  Paul’s,  Windsor  Locks,  and 
Calvary  Church,  Suffield.  On  July  7,  1872,  he  was  advanced  to  the 
priesthood  by  Bishop  Williams  at  St.  Paul’s  Church,  and  there¬ 
after  was  rector  of  the  churches  in  Windsor  Locks  and  Suffield, 
coming  to  Litchfield  from  there  in  1874.  After  leaving  St.  Mi¬ 
chael’s  he  was  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Guilford,  rector  of  Trin¬ 
ity  Church,  Newtown,  and  assistant  minister  at  St.  Luke’s,  New 
York,  and  other  New  York  churches.  Lie  was  for  a  short  time 
rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Wilmington,  Delaware.  His  last  active 
charge  was  St.  Luke’s,  Phillipsburg,  New  Jersey,  where  he  was 
from  1910  to  1919.  Following  this  he  lived  in  East  Orange,  but  was 
canonically  resident  in  the  diocese  of  New  York.  He  died  August 
1 1,  1926,  at  Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  at  the  home  of  a  sister. 
He  is  buried  in  the  Cedar  Hill  Cemetery  in  Hartford. 

Mr.  Wilkins  was  a  great-grandson  of  Isabella,  sister  of  Gouver- 
neur  Morris  of  Morrisania,  who  married  the  Rev.  Isaac  Wilkins 
in  1778.  The  younger  Wilkins  was  well  liked  in  Litchfield.  Un¬ 
married,  socially  charming,  a  lover  of  horses,  he  was  at  the  same 
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time  very  acceptable  as  pastor  and  priest.  The  only  former  rector 
of  St.  Michael’s  living  at  the  time  of  the  dedication  of  the  present 
church,  he  was  present  and  took  part  in  that  ceremony. 

Mr.  Bissell  was  born  at  Clinton,  New  York,  August  30,  1842. 
He  was  graduated  from  Hamilton  College  in  1863,  and  received 
from  that  college  in  1898  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Sacred  Theol¬ 
ogy.  He  was  educated  for  the  law  at  the  Albany  Law  School. 
Though  brought  up  a  Presbyterian,  while  living  in  Hartford  he 
united  with  the  Episcopal  Church,  studied  for  the  ministry,  was 
ordained  deacon  in  Trinity  Church,  Hartford,  on  December  27, 
1881,  and  priest  in  St.  John’s,  Waterbury,  on  May  29,  1884.  St. 
Michael’s  was  his  first  parish.  After  leaving  Litchfield,  he  was  rec¬ 
tor  of  Trinity  Church,  Oxford,  in  Philadelphia,  for  eight  years. 
Following  this  he  returned  to  Litchfield,  where  he  resided  until  his 
death  on  November  4,  1912.  His  funeral  was  from  St.  Michael’s, 
but  interment  was  at  Clinton.  An  able  man,  he  was  equipped  with 
a  fine  mind  and  was  a  speaker  of  exceptional  ability. 
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THE  SECOND  RECTORATE  OF 
STORRS  O.  SEYMOUR 


the  rev.  dr.  seymour  resumed  his  office  of  rector  of  St.  Michael’s 
on  Sunday,  April  16,  1893.  On  that  Sunday  there  was  used  for  the 
first  time  the  oak  and  brass  pulpit  which  had  been  placed  in  the 
church  by  Mrs.  Edward  W.  Seymour  in  memory  of  her  husband. 
In  July  of  the  same  year  a  memorial  window,  designed  by  Mrs. 
E.  N.  Vanderpoel,  niece  of  Mrs.  Seymour,  was  placed  in  the 
church  by  a  few  of  Mr.  Seymour’s  relatives  and  friends.  It  is  in  St. 
Michael’s  Chapel  in  the  present  church,  and  now  bears  the  name 
of  Mrs.  Mary  F.  Seymour  as  well  as  that  of  her  husband. 

At  about  this  time  an  anonymous  gift  of  oak  sedilia  was  made 
through  R.  Geisler,  ecclesiastical  furnisher,  and  the  black  walnut 
sedilia,  lectern,  and  prayer  desk  which  had  been  in  use  were  placed 
in  the  chapel. 

On  April  1 1,  1894,  a  high  wind  from  the  east  blew  the  steeple 
off  the  church,  and  as  it  fell  the  point  of  the  steeple  pierced  the  soft 
wet  ground  several  feet.  There  it  stood  for  about  ten  minutes  until 
it  finally  swayed  slowly  toward  the  church,  breaking  one  pane  of 
glass  as  it  came  against  it.  In  the  winter  of  1886  Mr.  F.  R.  Starr  had 
reported  to  the  vestry  that  he  had  felt  it  advisable,  as  a  result  of 
some  severe  gales,  to  have  the  steeple  examined.  He  had  presented 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Leonard  Stone  stating  that  this  had  been  done 
and  that  after  tightening  some  loose  nuts  the  spire  was  in  good 
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condition.  This  can  not  have  been  a  thorough  job,  for  now,  on  ex¬ 
amination,  it  was  found  that  the  steeple  had  never  been  properly 
bolted  down  and  that  most  of  the  old  wooden  stays  had  become 
rotten.  Under  the  circumstances  it  is  perhaps  miraculous  that  the 
spire  had  remained  as  long  as  it  had.  It  was  never  replaced. 

On  Sunday,  June  23,  1895,  the  chancel  window  representing 
St.  Michael  the  Archangel  was  displayed  to  the  congregation.  This 
window  was  given  by  the  Misses  Latimer,  of  Brooklyn,  in  mem¬ 
ory  of  their  great  aunts,  the  Misses  Caroline  and  Celeste  Parmelee, 
who  had  been  lifelong  worshipers  in  St.  Michael’s,  devoted  to  its 
interests  and  to  its  services.  The  window  is  over  the  altar  in  St. 
Michael’s  Chapel  in  the  present  church. 

November  5,  1895,  was  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  meeting 
of  the  thirteen  heads  of  families  at  Captain  Jacob  Griswold’s 
house,  constituting  the  beginning  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
Litchfield.  The  anniversary  was  celebrated  at  St.  Michael’s  on  the 
following  Sunday,  November  10.  Morning  Prayer  was  read  from 
the  folio  Prayer  Book  which  had  been  presented  in  1803  by 
Ephraim  Kirby.  The  lessons  were  read  by  Thomas  F.  Davies,  Jr., 
a  student  at  the  General  Theological  Seminary.  The  son  of  Bishop 
Davies  of  Michigan,  he  was  a  direct  descendant  of  John  Davies, 
the  founder  of  St.  Michael’s,  and  a  great-grandson  of  the  brother 
of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Davies.  The  lessons  were  read  from  a  new 
Cambridge  Bible  which  had  just  been  given  to  the  Parish  by  two 
sisters,  Mrs.  Cyrus  S.  Curtis  and  Mrs.  Phebe  Lake,  in  memory  of 
their  mother,  Elizabeth  Sheldon  Peck,  great-granddaughter  of  the 
Hon.  Elisha  Sheldon  of  Litchfield,  and  niece,  several  times  re¬ 
moved,  of  the  Rev.  Ashbel  Baldwin.  A  letter  from  Bishop  Wil¬ 
liams,  who  was  unable  to  be  present  at  the  service,  was  read.  He 
said  in  part: 

The  contrast  between  the  then  of  150  years  ago,  and  the  now  is  most 
striking.  And  one  thought  comes  to  me  constantly  in  connexion  with 
these  anniversaries, — the  permanency  of  the  Parishes.  Go  back  150 
years,  and  think  of  all  the  changes  that  have  come  in  the  world  with 
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its  dynasties,  its  nations,  its  wars,  its  advances,  and  then  remember 
that  in  all  those  years  as  they  piled  themselves  up  in  human  history, 
the  same  worship,  the  same  teaching,  pastoral  charge,  parochial  min¬ 
istrations  have  gone  on  here  in  a  quiet  constant  round  of  duty,  and 
what  a  view  is  presented  to  us!  How  many  have  been  received  into 
the  Church  of  God  by  baptism,  how  many  have  come  to  receive  the 
“laying  on  of  hands,”  how  many  have  knelt  in  the  Holy  Eucharist, 
how  many  cries  of  penitent  sorrow  have  gone  up  to  the  ears  of  God, 
how  many  have  had  the  peace  of  the  Comforter  sent  to  them,  over 
how  many  have  the  blessed  words  that  tell  of  victory  over  death  and 
the  grave  been  spoken!  It  were  easy  to  go  on  with  thoughts  like  these, 
but  each  will  have  them,  I  am  sure,  in  mind.  Thankful  then  for  all  the 
past,  rejoicing  in  the  present,  hopeful  for  the  future,  let  us  all  say 
in  our  hearts  and  with  our  lips  “Not  unto  us,  O  Lord,  not  unto  us 
but  unto  Thy  Name  be  the  praise.”  “The  Lord  God  be  with  us  as 
he  was  with  our  Fathers.” 

Dr.  Seymour  preached  an  historical  sermon  on  a  text  from  the 
44th  Psalm:  “We  have  heard  with  our  ears,  O  God,  our  fathers 
have  told  us  what  thou  has  done  in  their  time  of  old.”  Appropriate 
hymns  were  sung,  among  them 

O  God  of  Battle,  by  whose  hand 
Thy  people  still  are  fed; 

Who  through  this  weary  pilgrimage 
Hast  all  our  fathers  led. 

The  Litchfield  Enquirer  of  November  14  printed  Dr.  Seymour’s 
sermon  in  full,  and  in  an  editorial  spoke  of  the  large  congregation 
present,  the  many  interesting  features  of  the  service,  the  handsome 
floral  decorations  presented  and  arranged  by  Edward  A.  Plumb  (a 
direct  descendant  of  two  of  the  original  founders  of  St.  Michael’s) , 
and  concluded  with  the  words:  “It  was  an  occasion  long  to  be 
remembered  by  those  fortunate  enough  to  be  present.” 

In  the  autumn  of  1895  the  church  was  the  recipient  of  gifts 
which  came  in  an  unusual  way.  On  December  13,  1894,  Mrs.  Julia 
Louise  Tallmadge,  wife  of  Frederick  S.  Tallmadge  of  New  York, 
died.  Her  body,  brought  to  Litchfield  for  burial,  was  placed  in 
St.  Michael’s  Chapel.  In  digging  her  grave  it  was  found  necessary 
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to  blast  out  rock,  and  for  that  reason  the  burial  was  postponed  for 
several  days.  This  incident  excited  in  Mr.  Tallmadge  an  interest  in 
the  chapel,  and  the  following  year,  as  a  memorial  to  his  wife,  he 
gave  it  a  chancel,  memorial  window,  an  altar,  communion  silver, 
and  altar  hangings.  Later  he  added  a  wood  ceiling  and  cushions 
for  the  chapel  benches. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  vestry  on  April  1 9,  1 897,  it  was  voted 

that  we  express  to  Airs.  T.  S.  Sedgwick  and  her  sons  our  grateful  sense 
of  their  kindness  in  establishing  the  memorial  to  Miss  Bessie  Sedgwick, 
who  at  the  time  of  her  death  was  so  active  and  useful  a  member  of 
our  Sunday  school.  The  fragrance  of  the  flowers  each  recurring 
Easter  will  remind  us  of  the  brightness  and  beauty  of  character  which 
were  so  marked  in  her  whose  early  departure  we  so  sincerely  mourn. 

During  the  years  immediately  preceding  and  following  Dr. 
Seymour’s  return  to  St.  Michael’s,  the  matter  of  finances  was  a 
troublesome  one  for  the  vestry.  Aiany  of  the  most  generous  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  congregation  had  died.  In  view  of  this  situation,  a  vote 
passed  at  a  vestry  meeting  on  May  1,  1899,  was  particularly  deli¬ 
cate  and  significant: 

It  was  voted  that  the  Rector,  Rev.  S.  O.  Seymour,  C.  R.  Duflie,  Jr., 
Treasurer,  and  Charles  E.  Wilson,  Vestryman,  be  a  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  to  equalize  and  harmonize  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
Parish  for  the  coming  year,  with  power  to  borrow  any  sum  necessary 
for  temporary  use. 

In  July,  1901,  it  was  voted  to  have  acetylene  gas  installed  in  the 
church  and  chapel,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  At  the  meeting  at  which  this  was  taken  up  it  was  also  voted 
that  Dr.  Seymour  be  authorized  to  secure  a  supply  for  the  pulpit, 
at  the  parish’s  expense,  during  his  absence  as  a  diocesan  deputy  to 
the  General  Convention  in  San  Francisco  the  following  October. 

In  February,  1904,  a  minute  relating  to  John  Wolcott  Wheeler, 
who  had  died  on  February  6,  was  ordered  spread  upon  the  parish 
records.  Mr.  Wheeler  had  been  clerk  of  the  parish  from  1891  to 
1899,  when  he  became  vestryman,  in  which  office  he  remained 
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until  his  death.  The  minute  referred  to  “his  courageous  industry, 
his  integrity,  and  the  unfailing  loyalty  that  put  his  name  on  the 
muster-roll  of  our  nation,  and  made  him  a  good  citizen  of  our  town 
and  an  honor  to  our  church.” 

In  the  summer  of  1906  Mrs.  Edward  W.  Seymour  had  the 
chapel  repaired  at  her  own  expense.  The  vestry  voted  appreciation 
of  her  generosity,  both  for  the  material  thing  done,  and  for  her 
example  “reminding  us  that  as  our  faith  is,  so  also  its  outward 
home  should  be,  a  sweet  refuge  for  the  troubled,  a  rest  for  the 
weary.” 

In  November  of  that  year  the  Senior  Warden,  Mr.  Plumb,  died. 
At  a  special  meeting  the  vestry  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

It  has  seemed  good  to  our  Heavenly  Father  to  remove  our  friend 
and  brother,  the  Senior  Warden  of  this  Parish,  Mr.  John  L.  Plumb, 
from  the  labors  and  services  of  the  Church  Militant,  and  to  call  him  to 
his  rest  in  Paradise:  Therefore  we,  the  Vestry  of  St.  Michael’s  Parish 
of  Litchfield,  would  put  upon  our  minutes  our  high  appreciation  of 
our  brother’s  character  and  labors.  For  over  half  a  century  he  has 
been  a  devoted  member  of  our  Parish;  for  fourteen  years  he  has  served 
as  Warden;  he  was  honorable  and  faithful  in  all  the  relations  of  life; 
and  while  we  mourn  our  loss  we  give  thanks  for  his  good  example. 
We  extend  to  his  wife  and  children  our  sincere  sympathy  in  their 
affliction. 

In  May,  1908,  the  vestry  of  St.  Michael’s  received  a  bequest  of 
$966.84  by  the  will  of  Miss  Frances  M.  Lord  for  the  benefit  of 
Indian  children.  It  was  voted  that  the  fund  be  kept  by  the  parish 
clerk  as  trustee,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  wardens  and  vestry. 

A  new  organ,  presented  by  Mrs.  Edward  W.  Seymour,  in  mem¬ 
ory  of  her  husband,  was  used  on  Easter  Sunday,  19 1 1,  for  the  first 
time.  Acknowledging  the  gift  of  the  new  organ,  the  vestry  voted 
at  a  special  meeting 

to  gratefully  accept  this  gift  and  here  record  that  we  prize  it  not 
alone  as  a  beautiful  instrument  of  music,  but  still  more  as  a  lovely 
token  of  the  sympathy,  the  devotion  and  the  generous  loyalty  of 
her  who  gave  it  and  him  whom  it  commemorates.  Through  it  they 
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will  help  to  express  the  noblest  sentiments  of  religion,  and  its  strong, 
sweet  notes  will  proclaim  to  us  and  to  our  entire  community  their 
simple,  glorious  faith,  “Peace  upon  Earth  to  men  of  good-will,  And 
glory  to  God  in  the  highest  still.” 

At  the  same  meeting  it  was  voted  to  establish  a  fund  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  new  church  building,  to  take  the  place  of  the  building 
then  in  use  when  it  should  become  unfit  for  further  occupancy. 
Several  persons  had  expressed  a  willingness  to  contribute  to  such  a 
fund,  provided  it  was  invested  and  kept  intact  until  the  necessary 
amount  was  accumulated.  The  vestry  voted  to  agree  to  these  con¬ 
ditions.  Also  in  May  of  19 1 1,  Dr.  Seymour  received  a  letter  from 
the  president  of  St.  Michael’s  Guild,  Mrs.  Hinsdale,  extending  to 
Mr.  Ralph  P.  Smith,  the  parish  treasurer,  the  thanks  of  the  ladies 
of  the  Guild  for  his  constant  attention  to  repairs  and  improvements 
in  the  church,  and  for  his  own  personal  assistance  which  resulted 
in  satisfaction  to  all.  Dr.  Seymour  made  this  letter  a  part  of  the 
parish  records. 

On  June  20th  of  that  year  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Seymour  celebrated 
their  golden  wedding  anniversary  by  a  reception  at  the  rectory 
to  which  friends  came  from  far  and  near,  bringing  with  them 
many  gifts.  Two  years  later,  on  June  26,  1913,  Mrs.  Seymour  died. 
On  Ascension  Day,  1914,  the  anniversary  of  the  last  service  Mrs. 
Seymour  had  been  able  to  attend  in  the  church,  a  beautiful  win¬ 
dow  presented  in  her  memory  by  the  ladies  of  the  parish  and  other 
friends  was  dedicated  by  Bishop  Brewster.  It  is  in  the  baptistry  of 
the  present  church,  in  a  place  which  appears  to  have  been  planned 
especially  for  it. 

In  this  account  of  Dr.  Seymour’s  rectorate  more  attention  has 
been  given  to  events  which  took  place  in  the  parish  than  to  the 
rector’s  achievements.  The  record  of  spiritual  development  at  St. 
Michael’s  during  this  period  should  have  attention.  Dr.  Seymour’s 
reports  to  the  Bishop  year  after  year  showed  a  fairly  stationary 
parish  population.  The  number  of  those  lost  from  removal  and 
death  was  roughly  canceled  by  new  members.  The  number  of 
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families  rose  from  85  in  1894  to  105  in  1915;  of  individuals,  there 
were  between  250  and  300;  the  number  of  communicants  dropped 
from  16 1  in  1894  to  127  in  1915.  The  Sunday  school  dropped  very 
much,  from  60  at  the  beginning  of  his  rectorate  to  30  in  1915.  This 
is  more  easily  understood  when  it  is  remembered  that  though  Dr. 
Seymour  was  approaching  his  eightieth  birthday,  he  had  carried 
on  the  varied  and  heavy  duties  of  the  parish  without  clerical  assist¬ 
ance. 

He  had,  however,  able  assistance  from  some  of  his  parishioners, 
notably  the  women  of  St.  Michael’s.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
Woman’s  Auxiliary  in  the  Diocese,  St.  Michael’s  gave  it  enthusi¬ 
astic  support.  Dr.  Seymour  reported  many  times  that  boxes  had 
been  sent  from  the  parish — one  year  seven  boxes,  valued  at  $469, 
another  year  boxes  estimated  at  $524.  St.  Michael’s  Guild  was  an 
indefatigable  and  efficient  group  of  women  which  had  taken  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  rectory  and  for  many  of  the  repairs  and  im¬ 
provements  in  the  church  and  chapel.  In  19 11  Dr.  Seymour  re¬ 
ported  that  the  Guild  had  spent  |8oo  on  improvements  on  the 
interior  of  the  church.  This  organization  was  famous  for  its  quilts, 
which  were  offered  at  sales  and  made  on  order.  Mrs.  Hinsdale  was 
the  moving  spirit  of  much  of  this  work,  work  that  can  not  be  too 
highly  praised.  But  Mrs.  Seymour  was  the  Guild’s  founder.  Orig¬ 
inally  the  ladies  of  the  church  went  from  house  to  house  in  the 
village  with  ‘‘guild  baskets,”  as  they  were  called,  which  contained 
articles  they  had  made  at  home.  From  the  proceeds  of  their  sales 
came  the  funds  used  for  the  repairs  and  improvements  for  which 
they  were  responsible.  Later  church  sales  took  the  place  of  house- 
to-house  solicitation. 

Dr.  Seymour  was  prominent  in  diocesan  affairs.  A  member  of 
the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Diocese  from  1876,  he  became  its 
president  in  1896.  He  was  Examining  Chaplain  from  1887,  and  a 
deputy  to  the  General  Convention  for  nine  years,  besides  serving 
on  many  committees.  Besides  his  duties  in  connection  with  his 
parish  and  the  Diocese,  he  was  active  in  civic  affairs. 
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Of  his  long  rectorate,  including  the  period  from  1879  to  1883, 
many  amusing  stories  have  been  told,  both  by  himself  and  by 
members  of  his  parish.  Some  of  his  favorite  stories  center  around  a 
sexton  who  was  apparently  a  law  unto  himself,  since  Dr.  Seymour 
said  he  felt  he  should  include  in  the  announcement  of  a  service 
“God  and  Solo?non  willing!”  However,  when  Solomon  resigned 
his  office  the  following  notice  appeared  in  the  town  paper: 


A  RESIGNATION 

Having  been  your  Sexton  for  fifteen  years,  the  20th  of  May,  1880, 
hoping  you  will  get  some  one  more  faithful  and  trustworthy  than  I 
have  been,  I  respectfully  resign,  with  pleasant  memories  of,  and  many 
thanks  for,  your  Kindness  to  me  and  my  family  during  my  service. 

Most  Respectfully 


his 

SOLOMON  X  ROWE 

mark 

This  long  threatened  bereavement  has  at  last  actually  befallen  St. 
Michael’s.  No  doubt  there  are  others  who  will  sweep,  dust,  and  ring 
the  bell,  as  efficiently  as  Solomon,  and  who  may  possibly  build  as  hot 
fires,  but  we  never  expect  to  see  another  as  witty  a  sexton  of  St. 
Michael’s  as  he  who  has  held  that  office  for  half  a  generation  past. 


Another  memory  of  a  communicant  of  long  standing  is  of  two 
ladies  from  North  Street  who  attended  Sunday  evening  services 
with  great  regularity,  carrying  a  lantern  to  light  their  way  along 
the  unlighted  streets!  A  pleasant  custom  was  that  of  the  young 
peoples’  gathering  to  decorate  the  church  for  Christmas;  the  results 
of  their  work  were  renowned.  A  6:00  o’clock  (a.m.)  service  was 
a  feature  of  the  Easter  observance,  at  which  the  full  choir  was 


expected  to  be  present.  Many  more  stories  could  be  told  by  those 
looking  back  upon  the  period  of  Dr.  Seymour’s  rectorate  with  af¬ 
fection  and  nostalgia.  All  point  to  the  gracious  administration  of 
the  services  and  ministerial  functions  performed  by  the  rector,  and 
to  the  activity  and  ability  of  his  greatly  loved  wife. 

On  February  15,  1916,  the  following  letter  was  submitted  to 
the  church  officers: 
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To  the  Wardens  and  Vestrymen  of  St.  Michael’s  Church, 

Gentlemen, 

Being  fully  persuaded  that  I  have  reached  an  age  at  which  I  can 
not  serve  the  interests  of  our  Parish  as  they  ought  to  be  served,  I 
hereby  tender  my  resignation  as  Rector  to  take  effect  at  Easter,  April 
23d. 

In  my  Rectorships  here  this  Parish  has  had  very  nearly  half  of 
my  ministry  of  fifty-five  years.  It  is  with  the  strongest  feeling  of 
regret  that  I  realize  that  active  service  in  the  ministry  is  no  longer 
my  privilege,  yet  with  devout  thankfulness  I  recognize  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  prolonged  beyond  the  ordinary  length  of  such  service. 
The  last  twenty-three  years  of  my  life  have  been  given  to  you,  hap¬ 
pily  and  willingly  given.  I  fully  appreciate  your  forbearance  of  my 
imperfect  efforts  and  my  infirmities. 

In  laying  down  my  official  connection  with  St.  Michael’s  Parish, 
I  desire  to  put  on  record  the  strong  love  which  I  have  for  it  and  its 
people,  and  in  asking  you  to  accept  my  resignation,  it  is  with  the 
earnest  prayer  that  from  my  successor  may  come  far  better  service, 
and  that  the  love  of  God  may  abound  in  your  hearts.  It  is  with  more 
than  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  words  that  I  sign  myself, 

Affectionately  yours 

Storrs  O.  Seymour 

A  meeting  of  the  First  Episcopal  Society  was  called  to  consider 
the  resignation,  and  a  committee  on  resolutions  appointed  by  St. 
Michael’s  vestry  submitted  appropriate  resolutions  expressing  sin¬ 
cere  regret  at  Dr.  Seymour’s  decision.  The  resolutions  were 
adopted,  and  the  title  of  Rector  Emeritus  was  conferred  on  him. 
At  a  special  meeting  of  the  vestry  held  on  May  8,  Mr.  Trumbull, 
Parish  Treasurer,  offered  resolutions,  which  were  unanimously 
adopted,  that  the  Rector  Emeritus  be  given  the  use  of  the  “Bron¬ 
son  house”  free  of  rent,  repairs,  and  taxes,  and  that  a  fund  be  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  Litchfield  Savings  Society  to  be  known  as  the 
“Rector  Emeritus  Fund,”  from  which  to  pay  Dr.  Seymour  a 
monthly  stipend  as  well  as  taxes  on  the  house,  and  such  repairs  as 
might  become  necessary.  The  Bronson  house  stood  near  the  street 
on  the  southwest  corner  of  the  church  property.  It  had  come  into 
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the  hands  of  the  parish  in  1906  by  a  warranty  deed  from  Dr.  Sey¬ 
mour. 

Thus  the  last  years  of  this  greatly  loved  rector  were  spent  in 
close  proximity  to  the  church,  and  his  benign  and  kindly  presence 
continued  to  be  a  benediction  to  the  community. 
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THE  FOURTH  CHURCH 
WILLIAM  J.  BREWSTER 


the  rev.  william  Joseph  brewster  was  called  to  succeed  Dr. 
Seymour,  and  on  Sunday,  July  2,  1916,  assumed  charge  of  St. 
Michael’s.  In  preparation  for  Mr.  Brewster  and  his  family  St. 
Michael’s  Guild  had  completely  refinished  the  rectory,  papering 
and  painting  it  throughout,  adding  a  new  bathroom,  and  stocking 
the  pantry  with  provisions.  It  was  an  auspicious  preliminary. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Brewster  took  charge  he  started  a  new  Parish 
Register  with  an  entire  revision  of  the  list  of  families  and  com¬ 
municants;  the  revision  showed  172  communicants,  instead  of  127. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  take  under  consideration  some  of 
the  church  property  to  which  little  attention  had  been  given,  and 
reported  promptly  that  the  barn  at  the  rectory  was  in  bad  condi¬ 
tion,  but  could  be  made  useful;  that  the  church  sheds  were  in  de¬ 
plorable  condition,  but  that  the  parish  had  no  direct  control  over 
them  since  they  were  subject  to  private  ownership;  and  that  it  was 
feasible  to  enlarge  the  vestry  room.  The  committee  was  continued 
and  from  time  to  time  reported  attempts  to  accomplish  something, 
but  little  progress.  This  was  fortunate  for  before  long  certain  parts 
of  the  assignment  were  taken  care  of  by  circumstances  unfore¬ 
seen. 

At  a  vestry  meeting  in  March,  1917,  the  newly  established 
Church  Pension  Fund  came  up  for  discussion.  The  treasurer  of  the 
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parish  was  authorized  to  pay  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Fund 
Committee  the  necessary  monthly  payments  to  assure  the  support 
of  aged  and  disabled  clergy,  and  the  families  of  deceased  clergy¬ 
men,  this  to  be  done,  however,  only  if  and  when  the  Church  Pen¬ 
sion  Fund  completed  the  necessary  reserve  fund  of  $5,000,000. 

At  the  first  parish  meeting  after  Mr.  Brewster  became  rector, 
held  in  May,  1917,  some  of  the  interesting  reports  were  those  of 
the  treasurer,  which  showed  a  balance  on  hand,  of  the  treasurer  of 
the  Woman’s  Auxiliary,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Sanford,  which  stated  that 
boxes  of  an  estimated  value  of  $738.93  had  been  sent  to  the  mission 
field,  and  of  the  treasurer  of  the  Altar  Guild  Flower  Fund,  Mrs. 
Antoinette  Cahill.  Mr.  Brewster  reported  400  calls  made,  158  serv¬ 
ices  conducted,  68  celebrations  of  the  Holy  Communion,  18  bap¬ 
tisms,  8  confirmations,  13  burials,  4  communicants  transferred,  20 
received  by  transfer,  176  communicants.  Most  of  the  calls  had 
been  made  on  foot,  so  an  automobile  was  presented  to  him  by  the 
parish.  This  was  a  great  convenience.  To  the  scandal  of  some  it 
was  named  Michael,  and  commonly  referred  to  as  “Mike.” 

On  May  21,  1917,  Mrs.  Edward  W.  Seymour  died.  She  had 
been  a  generous  friend  of  St.  Michael’s,  and  in  her  will  left  it 
$5,000. 

At  a  vestry  meeting  in  October  of  that  year  the  treasurer  re¬ 
ported  that  after  Dr.  Seymour  had  been  given  a  check  from  the 
Rector  Emeritus  Fund  on  June  1,  he  had  not  only  declined  to  ac¬ 
cept  further  amounts  from  the  fund,  but  had  added  to  the  remain¬ 
ing  amount  enough  to  pay  the  balance  of  a  mortgage  on  the  Bron¬ 
son  house,  making  it  free  of  encumbrance.  In  1917  also  the  parish 
received  the  valuable  piece  of  property  on  the  Green  willed  to  it 
by  Mrs.  O.  S.  Weller  in  1875,  subject  to  a  life  interest,  and  shortly 
afterward  sold  it  to  Miss  Edith  D.  Kingsbury,  a  summer  member 
of  St.  Michael’s,  for  $7,000. 

Following  the  declaration  of  war  on  Germany  in  1917  a  num¬ 
ber  of  young  men  and  women  went  into  service  from  St.  Mi¬ 
chael’s.  Following  is  the  Honor  List: 
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Irene  Crutch 
Marion  I.  Crutch 
Evelyn  Deacon 
Frances  E.  Hickox 
Amy  R.  Thurston 
Charlotte  Wiggin 
Thomas  Baldwin 
Sutherland  A.  Beckwith 
George  C.  Brewster 
James  Brewster 
Ludlow  S.  Bull 
F.  Wadsworth  Busk 
Joseph  R.  Busk 
William  B.  Clark 
Macklin  Cunningham 


Arthur  D.  Deacon 
Dr.  N.  Lloyd  Deming 
Alexis  Doster 
Ernest  G.  Fritz 
Curtis  R.  Hatheway 
Robert  F.  Jackson 
Thomas  A.  Langford 
Robert  K.  Munroe 
Carlisle  Page 
Dr.  Charles  I.  Page 
Henry  L.  Page 
Edwin  B.  Perkins 
Allan  T.  Trumbull 
Charles  A.  Whitbeck 
Frederick  H.  Wiggin 


On  Sunday,  September  8,  1918,  Dr.  Seymour  died  after  a  short 
illness.  Since  his  retirement  he  had  assisted  at  every  service  in  St. 
Michael’s  until  within  a  few  months  of  his  death,  always  reading 
the  Gospel,  and  on  Easter  and  Christmas  taking  one  of  the  cele¬ 
brations.  He  had  also  preached  occasionally.  At  a  vestry  meeting 
on  September  17  a  memorial  of  thanksgiving  “for  his  priestly  min¬ 
istrations  during  the  twenty-four-year  rectorate”  was  unani¬ 
mously  adopted,  in  which  appear  the  words:  “As  a  man  he  was 
universally  respected.  As  a  priest  he  was  revered.  As  a  friend  he 
was  cherished  and  loved.”  It  was  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  a 
memorial  to  Dr.  Seymour  should  be  placed  in  the  church;  the 
rector  was  appointed  chairman  of  a  committee,  to  consist  of  three 
vestrymen  and  three  others,  to  consider  one. 

Many  facts  about  Dr.  Seymour’s  life  have  already  been  told,  but 
the  following  are  needed  to  complete  the  picture.  Born  at  Litch¬ 
field  on  January  24,  1836,  he  was  graduated  from  Yale  College  in 
1857,  studied  at  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School,  was  ordered  deacon 
at  Middletown,  May  22,  1861,  by  Bishop  Williams,  and  ordained 
priest,  also  by  Bishop  Williams,  at  St.  Paul’s,  New  Haven,  on  April 
15,  1862.  He  had  charge  of  St.  Peter’s,  Milford,  St.  Thomas’s, 
Bethel,  Trinity,  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island,  and  Trinity,  Norwich, 
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from  which  he  came  to  St.  Michael’s  in  1879.  Except  for  ten  years, 
1884-1893,  when  he  was  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Hartford,  the 
rest  of  his  ministry  was  spent  in  Litchfield.  He  received  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Trinity  College  in  1897.  His  farewell 
message  to  his  former  parishioners,  just  before  his  death,  was: 
“Fight  the  good  fight  of  faith;  lay  hold  on  eternal  life.”  He  him¬ 
self  had  set  them  a  shining  example. 

Early  in  1919  Mr.  Brewster  received  an  invitation  to  meet  Mr. 
Henry  R.  Towne  in  New  York,  and  there  was  told  of  Mr. 
Towne’s  wish  to  give  St.  Michael’s  Parish  a  stone  church  in  mem¬ 
ory  of  his  wife,  who  had  died  in  1917.  His  proposal  was  to  give 
$100,000  toward  building  the  church,  while  the  parish  would  be 
responsible  for  about  $75,000  to  cover  certain  parts  of  the  work 
involved,  and  would  also  agree  to  build  a  suitable  parish  house  at 
some  time  not  too  far  in  the  future.  Mr.  Brewster  returned  and 
laid  the  offer  before  the  vestry,  who  discussed  it  very  thoroughly, 
finally  voting  to  have  the  Building  Committee  make  an  official  and 
detailed  survey  of  the  church  property  and  assets.  Meanwhile  a 
committee  consisting  of  the  rector  and  two  others  was  appointed 
to  assure  Mr.  Towne  of  the  grateful  appreciation  of  the  parish, 
which  would  gladly  accept  the  conditions  of  his  offer  if  it  were 
found  possible.  There  followed  numerous  important  meetings. 
A  Building  Fund  Committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Mr. 
Seymour  Cunningham,  Mr.  Alain  C.  White,  Mr.  Edward  W. 
Seymour,  Mr.  F.  Kingsbury  Bull,  and  the  treasurer,  to  begin  to 
obtain  contributions  toward  a  fund  to  defray  expenses  for  which 
the  parish  was  to  be  responsible,  and  ultimately  for  a  parish  house. 
The  name  of  the  committee  was  later  changed  to  the  Storrs  O. 
Seymour  Memorial  Fund  committee,  for  it  had  already  been  de¬ 
cided  that  the  new  parish  house  would  be  a  memorial  to  Dr. 
Seymour. 

The  responsibilities  which  the  parish  assumed  in  the  building 
program  included  removal  of  the  Bronson  house,  removal  of  the 
old  church  building,  changes,  if  any  were  needed,  in  the  chapel 
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to  adapt  it  for  temporary  use  for  services  during  the  months  be¬ 
fore  the  new  church  would  be  ready,  all  work  on  drains,  sewers, 
and  so  on,  removal  of  the  organ  from  the  old  building  and  instal¬ 
lation  in  the  new  church,  removal  and  storage  of  stained-glass  win¬ 
dows  and  church  furniture,  and  freeing  all  of  the  church  lot  for 
use  of  the  contractor  during  construction,  except  the  part  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  chapel  and  a  path  from  it  to  the  street.  These  assign¬ 
ments  were  carried  out  promptly.  The  church  was  removed,  but 
it  was  decided  to  use  it  as  long  as  the  weather  would  permit,  after 
which  the  chapel,  to  be  moved  to  the  southern  part  of  the  lot, 
would  be  used.  A  plot  of  land  at  the  rear  of  the  property  was 
deeded  to  the  parish  by  Mr.  Morris  W.  Seymour  and  his  nephew, 
E.  W.  Seymour.  Some  property  was  also  given  by  Mr.  George  M. 
Woodruff,  a  member  of  the  Congregational  Church,  to  straighten 
certain  boundary  lines  on  the  eastern  side.  When  the  church  was 
moved  the  box  under  the  cornerstone,  containing  the  items  care¬ 
fully  listed  in  the  Episcopal  Society’s  records  in  1851,  was  found 
and  opened.  Its  contents  were,  with  few  exceptions,  in  very  bad 
condition  from  dampness. 

On  the  last  Sunday  in  the  old  church  on  its  own  foundations, 
July  6,  the  rector  preached  a  memorial  sermon.  The  founda¬ 
tion  work  was  shortly  after  begun  by  the  DaRoss  Brothers  of 
Litchfield,  to  whom  that  part  of  the  contract  was  sublet  by 
the  general  contractors,  the  H.  Wales  Lines  Company,  of  Meri¬ 
den. 

At  Mr.  Towne’s  request  St.  Michael’s  Parish  was,  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  First  Episcopal  Society,  incorporated  as  a  separate 
body  in  order  to  simplify  the  signing  of  contracts  which  the  ves¬ 
try  was  appointed  to  do  in  Mr.  Towne’s  stead,  he  having  guar¬ 
anteed  sufficient  funds  to  carry  out  all  contracts.  In  incorporating 
separately  it  was  made  clear  that  St.  Michael’s  Parish  was  in  no 
way  separating  its  interests  from  those  of  the  First  Episcopal  So¬ 
ciety,  except  in  so  far  as  they  related  to  the  fee  of  the  land  on  which 
the  new  church  was  to  be  built.  Following  are  the  Articles: 
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ARTICLES  OF  ASSOCIATION  OF  ST.  MICHAEL’S  PARISH, 
LITCHFIELD,  CONNECTICUT  1 

The  subscribers,  residents  of  the  Town  of  Litchfield,  in  the  County 
of  Litchfield  and  State  of  Connecticut,  remembering  with  gratitude 
that  as  early  as  1745  the  English  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  established  and  maintained  a  mission  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  Litchfield,  and  that  at  the  close  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War,  when  the  support  of  that  Society  was  necessarily  with¬ 
drawn, — to  wit,  on  the  26th  day  of  October,  1784, — the  then  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  Mission  met  and  organized,  according  to  the  then  Laws 
of  the  State  an  Ecclesiastical  Society  under  the  name  of  the  First 
Episcopal  Society  of  Litchfield,  which  Society  is  still  in  existence; 
and  remembering  also  the  faithful  workers,  both  clerical  and  lay, 
who  have  by  their  labors  and  gifts  ever  since  supported  said  Society, 
we  the  subscribers,  for  reasons  satisfactory  to  ourselves,  unite  to 
form  and  do  hereby  form  ourselves  and  our  associates  into  a  society 
for  public  religious  worship  under  and  in  conformity  with  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  Canons  and  regulations  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  Diocese  of  Connecticut  and  pursuant  to  the  laws  of  this  State, 
under  the  name  of  St.  Michael’s  Parish,  and  cause  these  Articles  of 
Association,  certified  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Parish,  to  be  recorded  in 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  a  like  copy  to  be  recorded 
in  the  Records  of  the  Town  of  Litchfield,  this  third  day  of  September, 
19 1 9* 


William  J.  Brewster 
Morris  W.  Seymour 
Charles  W.  Hinsdale 
John  T.  Hubbard 
Alain  C.  White 


William  Trumbull 
Ralph  P.  Smith 
Fredk.  A.  Stoddard 
Lewis  A.  Osborn 
Philip  P.  Hubbard 


At  a  parish  meeting  held  on  September  10,  the  following  was 
voted: 


whereas  it  is  considered  important  that  St.  Michael’s  parish  of  Litch¬ 
field,  Connecticut,  should  have  title  to  the  land  on  which  the  new 
church  edifice  is  to  be  erected,  and  in  order  to  receive  a  deed  of  the 
same  it  is  necessary  that  the  said  Parish  should  become  legally  in¬ 
corporated,  separate  and  apart  from  the  First  Episcopal  Society  of 

1This  is  entered  in  Litchfield  Corporation  Records,  vol.  2,  p.  123,  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  Litchfield  Town  Clerk. 
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Litchfield,  of  which  it  has  for  a  long  period  of  time  been  a  part,  and 
whereas  Articles  of  Association  under  the  Laws  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut  have  for  that  purpose  been  duly  executed  and  filed, 

now,  therefore,  the  members  of  St.  Michael’s  Parish  together  with 
said  incorporators,  all  of  whom  were  present  or  have  been  duly 
notified,  accept,  adopt  and  agree  to  be  a  party  to  said  Association  and 
be  bound  thereby  so  long  as  they  remain  members  of  said  Parish, 
with  the  distinct  understanding,  however,  that  the  affairs  of  said 
Parish  shall  be  conducted,  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  according  to 
the  Constitution,  Canons  and  discipline  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States,  and  in  conformity  to  the  Canons  of 
the  Diocese  of  Connecticut,  and  further  that  the  present  Wardens  and 
Vestrymen  together  with  the  present  officers  and  agents  of  said  Parish 
as  it  existed  before  said  new  organization,  be  not  removed  or  changed, 
but  are  hereby  elected  and  appointed  to  remain  the  same  in  the  new 
organization  until  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Parish,  and  that 
the  old  by-laws  as  heretofore  enacted  be  continued  and  in  force 
until  changed  by  action  of  the  new  Parish. 

And  be  it  further  resolved  that  all  of  the  property  and  funds  here¬ 
tofore  belonging  to  St.  Michael’s  Parish  are  transferred  and  conveyed 
over  to  the  new  Parish,  and  that  the  Treasurer  of  the  old  Parish  be 
authorized  and  instructed  to  make  such  transfer  as  shall  be  legally 
necessary. 

The  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  new  church  was  appointed 
to  take  place  on  June  6,  1920.  Plans  for  the  ceremony  were  laid 
with  care.  The  vestry  of  St.  Michael’s  invited  the  vestries  of  St. 
Paul’s,  Bantam,  and  Trinity,  Milton,  to  participate  in  the  cere¬ 
mony,  which  was  to  take  place  at  the  morning  service.  The  issu¬ 
ing  of  invitations  and  the  formulation  and  details  of  the  program 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  Building  Committee,  which  was  author¬ 
ized  to  spend  not  more  than  $75  for  the  purpose.  On  the  appointed 
Sunday  part  of  the  north  and  south  walls  and  the  west  end  were 
well  advanced.  In  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  cornerstone  Bishop 
Brewster  was  assisted  by  the  rector,  Archdeacon  Buck  of  Derby, 
the  Rev.  J.  C.  Linsley  of  Torrington,  and  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Crichton 
of  Bantam.  The  contents  of  the  box  deposited  in  the  cornerstone 
were  carefully  listed  by  the  rector  in  St.  Michael’s  record.  Besides 
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the  customary  contents,  connected  with  the  event  or  with  the 
period,  four  newspapers,  dated  1851,  which  had  been  found  well 
preserved  in  the  box  in  the  cornerstone  of  the  1851  church  were 
replaced  in  the  new  cornerstone.  The  trowel  used  was  presented 
to  Mr.  Towne  by  Mr.  Cunningham,  chairman  of  the  Building 
Committee.  St.  Michael’s  choir  was  augmented  by  the  choir  of  St. 
Paul’s.  It  was  a  most  impressive  ceremony;  the  gathering  was  ad¬ 
dressed  by  the  bishop  and  attended  by  the  entire  village.  After¬ 
wards  the  ladies  of  St.  Michael’s,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mrs. 
Charles  N.  Warner,  served  tea  to  about  150  guests  at  the  Play 
House  on  West  Street. 

Soon  after  this  service  the  old  church  was  removed.  Church  fur¬ 
niture,  organ,  memorial  windows,  and  the  few  choir  benches  and 
kneelers  were  preserved.  The  windows  were  placed  in  charge  of 
J.  &  R.  Lamb,  of  New  York,  to  be  made  ready  for  the  transfer 
later  to  the  new  church;  the  organ  was  sent  to  the  Hall  Organ 
Company,  of  West  Haven,  the  builders;  the  bell  was  sent  to 
Meneely  &  Company,  of  Troy.  A  larger  bell  was  cast  for  the  new 
church,  and  it  was  raised  to  the  tower  during  the  following  winter. 
It  bears  the  inscription  cast  in  1920  for  the  fourth  st.  Mi¬ 
chael’s  CHURCH,  REPLACING  THE  BELL  OF  1 855,  WHICH  IN  TURN 
REPLACED  THE  FIRST  BELL  OF  1 828.  ADESTE  FIDELES. 

On  December  27,  1919,  had  occurred  the  death  of  Mrs.  Cor¬ 
nelia  Lewis  Hinsdale,  the  devoted  head  of  St.  Michael’s  Guild  for 
many  years,  at  eighty-eight  years  of  age.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Dr.  Algernon  S.  Lewis,  for  many  years  clerk  of  the  First  Epis¬ 
copal  Society.  In  her  will  she  left  her  property  to  St.  Michael’s 
on  the  death  of  her  husband,  Charles  W.  Hinsdale.  He  had  been 
identified  with  St.  Michael’s  for  over  fifty  years,  having  served  as 
clerk  of  the  First  Episcopal  Society  from  1872  to  1896,  as  treasurer 
of  the  parish  from  1871  to  1878,  and  as  vestryman  from  1892  to 
1907,  when  he  became  junior  warden.  He  became  senior  warden 
in  1917  and  held  that  office  at  his  death.  By  his  death,  which  oc¬ 
curred  on  September  8,  1920,  the  parish  became  eligible  for  the 
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income  from  the  residuary  estate  of  Mrs.  Hinsdale,  which  in¬ 
cluded  her  house  on  East  Street.  The  vestry  voted  to  give  the  use 
of  the  house  and  the  income  from  the  bequest  to  Mrs.  Anna  K. 
Lewis  during  her  lifetime.  Mrs.  Lewis  was  sister-in-law  of  Mrs. 
Hinsdale,  and  had  made  her  home  with  her. 

The  Hon.  Morris  W.  Seymour  was  elected  senior  warden  to 
succeed  Mr.  Hinsdale,  but  he  died  on  October  27,  1920.  Besides  his 
many  services  to  St.  Michael’s,  Mr.  Seymour  was  the  first  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Diocese  of  Connecticut,  and  had  been  deputy  to  the 
General  Convention  many  times.  His  funeral  was  held  at  his  home, 
opposite  the  church,  since  it  was  rightly  believed  that  the  chapel 
would  not  accommodate  the  number  of  persons  who  would  at¬ 
tend.  Bishop  Brewster  officiated,  assisted  by  Bishop  Davies  of  the 
Diocese  of  Western  Massachusetts  and  by  the  rector. 

At  a  vestry  meeting  on  November  7,  two  memorial  resolutions 
were  unanimously  adopted.  The  first  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Hins¬ 
dale’s  family  and  expressed  the  sense  of  loss  felt  at  his  death,  and 
affectionate  and  grateful  remembrance  of  his  and  Mrs.  Hinsdale’s 
years  of  devoted  service.  The  second  was  addressed  to  Mrs.  Sey¬ 
mour  and  paid  tribute  to  her  husband’s  life  of  service  to  his  town, 
his  state,  and  his  country,  but  most  of  all  to  his  God,  which  had 
made  possible  all  the  rest. 

At  this  meeting  it  was  also  voted  to  try  the  free-seat  system  for 
one  year  from  the  following  January  1.  This  meant  abandoning 
the  pew  rental  system  of  raising  money  for  parish  expenses  in 
effect  since  1827.  The  privilege  of  free  seats  was  something  very 
close  to  Mr.  Brewster’s  heart,  and  this  particular  time  seemed  op¬ 
portune  for  such  a  change.  It  had  Mr.  Towne’s  approval.  The 
rector  and  treasurer  were  instructed  to  prepare  and  mail  to  each 
parishioner  a  statement  about  the  system,  asking  for  pledges  for 
the  next  year. 

From  December  13  to  17,  1920,  a  mission  was  held  at  St.  Mi¬ 
chael’s  and  St.  Paul’s,  Bantam.  Afternoon  meetings  were  con¬ 
ducted  in  one  place,  followed  by  evening  service  at  the  other.  The 
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Rev.  Dr.  George  M.  Thompson  of  Christ  Church,  Greenwich, 
was  the  missioner,  and  in  appreciation  of  his  effective  work  the 
vestry  presented  him  with  a  copy  of  The  Apocalypse  of  John ,  by 
I.  T.  Beckwith,  with  an  appropriate  inscription.  Some  years  later, 
in  February,  1927,  another  mission  was  held  in  the  two  churches 
in  an  attempt  to  bring  the  Bishops’  Crusade  to  the  two  parishes. 
This  mission  was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  R.  Colladay, 
Dean  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Hartford. 

At  the  annual  parish  meeting  in  May  1921,  Mr.  Ralph  P.  Smith 
was  elected  senior  warden,  and  Mr.  W.  Jerome  Bissell  junior  war¬ 
den.  At  a  vestry  meeting  that  same  month  the  two  wardens  and 
Mr.  Sutherland  Beckwith  were  appointed  a  Committee  on  Hos¬ 
pitality,  to  associate  themselves  with  others  to  act  as  ushers  and  to 
assist  in  taking  the  offerings.  The  treasurer  was  authorized  to  sell 
the  Hinsdale  House  for  $9,000;  it  was  later  sold  to  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Sanford.  The  sum  of  $25  was  appropriated  for  the  care  of  the 
Beers  and  Hinsdale  burial  lots. 

Work  on  the  church  had  been  progressing  during  this  time.  In 
the  early  winter  of  1920- 1921,  when  the  tower  was  finished,  the 
rector  placed  the  last  stone  on  the  tower  coping,  in  the  presence 
of  the  workmen,  with  the  words:  “In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen.”  Then  the  interior 
work  was  rushed,  and  finally  in  July,  1921,  the  structure  was 
ready  for  consecration.  On  July  7  the  vestry  authorized  the  filing 
of  an  Instrument  of  Donation  by  which  the  new  church  was  de¬ 
clared  devoted  to  the  service  of  Almighty  God  and  the  Bishop  was 
requested  to  consecrate  it  and  “separate  it  from  all  unhallowed, 
worldly,  and  common  uses.”  The  senior  warden  was  authorized 
to  present  the  Instrument  of  Donation  to  the  Bishop. 

The  day  set  for  the  consecration  of  the  church  was  July  13, 
1921.  The  previous  day  the  Misses  Alice  and  Edith  Davies  Kings¬ 
bury  had  a  tablet  placed  in  the  north  transept  in  memory  of  their 
ancestor,  the  founder  of  the  parish,  John  Davies,  his  son  John 
Davies,  and  his  grandson,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Davies.  This  tablet 
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was  specially  blessed  on  another  occasion,  but  it  was  fitting  that 
it  should  be  in  place  on  the  day  of  the  consecration  of  the  new 
St.  Michael’s. 

At  the  early  celebration  on  July  13,  at  7:30  that  morning,  the 
celebrant  was  the  Rev.  Gouverneur  Morris  Wilkins,  the  only 
former  rector  of  St.  Michael’s  then  living.  At  10:45  the  service  of 
consecration  took  place.  The  Bishop  was  consecrator.  In  the  chan¬ 
cel  were  also  Bishop  Cortlandt  Whitehead  of  the  Diocese  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  and  many  clergy  of  this  Diocese.  The  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Rev.  John  F.  Plumb,  rector  of  St.  John’s,  New 
Milford,  a  native  of  Litchfield,  son  of  the  Senior  Warden,  John 
L.  Plumb,  who  had  died  in  1906.  A  large  congregation  was  pres¬ 
ent.  At  the  singing  of  the  hymn  “Blest  are  the  pure  in  heart”  the 
Bishop,  Mr.  Towne,  and  the  rector,  proceeded  to  the  rear  of  the 
church  where  the  memorial  tablet  was  blessed.  The  inscription 
on  the  tablet  is  as  follows:  this  building/  dedicated  to  the 

SERVICE  OF  GOD/  IS  PRESENTED  TO  ST  MICHAEL’S  PARISH/  IN  LOVING 
MEMORY  OF/  CORA  W  TOWNE/  1 844  1 9 1 7/  WHOSE  LIFE  WAS  A 
BLESSING  TO  ALL/  WHO  CAME  WITHIN  ITS  GRACIOUS  INFLUENCE/  BY 
HER  HUSBAND/  HENRY  R  TOWNE/  1 9 1 9. 

Following  the  service  a  luncheon  was  served  to  the  guests  at  the 
Play  House,  which  was  followed  by  speeches.  Mr.  Brewster  adds 
at  the  end  of  his  description  of  the  event,  “It  was  a  wonderful  day 
for  St.  Michael’s  Parish.”  It  was,  indeed,  and  to  his  effort  and  in¬ 
defatigable  attention  to  detail  much  of  the  credit  was  due. 

Many  memorials  were  offered  to  the  church  immediately  after 
its  consecration.  Of  some  of  them  mention  will  be  made  in  a  later 
chapter.  A  few  should  be  spoken  of  here,  however. 

In  October,  1922,  there  was  placed  on  the  north  wall  of  St.  Mi¬ 
chael’s  Chapel,  by  Mrs.  Morris  W.  Seymour  and  her  son  the  Hon. 
Origen  S.  Seymour,  a  tablet  in  memory  of  four  generations  of  the 
Seymour  family,  for  over  100  years  pillars  of  St.  Michael’s  parish. 
It  was  inscribed  as  follows: 
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TO  THE  GLORY  OF  GOD/  &  IN  LOVING  MEMORY  OF /  MAJOR  MOSES 
SEYMOUR/  1742  I  826/  TREASURER  OF  THE  FIRST  EPISCOPAL  SOCIETY 
&  SENIOR/  WARDEN  OF  THIS  PARISH  FOR  MORE  THAN  17  YEARS  •  CAP¬ 
TAIN/  IN  THE  FIFTH  REGIMENT  CONNECTICUT  MILITIA  &  MAJOR/ 

of  sheldon’s  horse  during  the  revolutionary  war. 

OZIAS  SEYMOUR/  1 776  185  I /  CLERK  OF  THE  FIRST  EPISCOPAL  SO¬ 
CIETY  1802-1816/  VESTRYMAN  OF  THIS  PARISH  IN  1 824  &  1 837— 
1840. 

ORIGEN  STORRS  SEYMOUR  LLD/  1804  1 88 1 /  VESTRYMAN  AND 
CLERK  OF  THIS  PARISH  •  DEPUTY  TO  THE/  GENERAL  CONVENTION 
1868-1879  •  CHIEF  JUSTICE  OF  THE/  SUPREME  COURT  OF  ERRORS  & 
APPEALS  OF  CONNECTICUT. 

EDWARD  WOODRUFF  SEYMOUR  MA/  1 8  3  2  1892/  VESTRYMAN  & 
SENIOR  WARDEN  OF  THIS  PARISH  DEPUTY/  TO  THE  GENERAL  CONVEN¬ 
TION  1887  •  JUSTICE  OF  THE/  SUPREME  COURT  OF  ERRORS  &  APPEALS 
OF  CONNECTICUT. 

REVD  STORRS  OZIAS  SEYMOUR  DD/  1 836  1 9 1 8/  RECTOR  OF  THIS 
PARISH  1879-1883  &  1893-1916/  RECTOR  EMERITUS  1 9 1 6— 1 9 1  8  • 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE/  STANDING  COMMITTEE  1 876— 1 9 1  8  •  DEPUTY  TO 

the/  general  convention  1871-1874  &  1901-1907. 

MORRIS  WOODRUFF  SEYMOUR  LLD/  1 842  1920/  VESTRYMAN  & 
SENIOR  WARDEN  OF  THIS  PARISH  DEPUTY/  TO  THE  GENERAL  CONVEN¬ 
TION  1899-1907  •  FIRST/  CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  DIOCESE  OF  CON¬ 
NECTICUT/  1 9 IO-1920. 

Another  memorial  to  be  mentioned  is  the  beautiful  Davies  tab¬ 
let,  an  illustration  of  which  is  found  in  this  book.  These  two  me¬ 
morials  were  blessed  on  October  26,  1922,  by  the  late  Bishop 
Davies  of  Western  Massachusetts,  who  was  a  direct  descendant 
of  the  founder,  John  Davies,  and  a  lifelong  friend  of  the  Seymour 
family. 

In  the  summer  of  1922,  Mrs.  W.  H.  K.  Godfrey  and  her  sister 
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Miss  Ella  S.  Coe  asked  the  rector  to  suggest  a  gift  for  the  church. 
After  more  modest  suggestions  he  mentioned  an  altar,  and  the 
sisters  resolved  to  give  not  only  a  marble  altar,  but  a  carved  oak 
reredos  as  well,  their  combined  cost  being  $20,000.  This  gift  was 
installed  and  blessed  by  Bishop  Brewster  on  July  8,  1923. 

In  December,  1921,  it  was  voted  to  appropriate  $25  toward  a 
fund  for  a  stone  to  mark  the  site  of  the  first  Episcopal  church 
building  in  Litchfield.  The  marker  may  be  seen  beside  the  road 
about  a  mile  west  of  the  village. 

On  October  15,  1924  Mr.  Towne  died,  and  at  a  special  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  vestry  on  Sunday,  October  19,  the  following  was  voted: 

resolved,  That  the  Rector,  Wardens  and  Vestrymen  of  St.  Michael’s 
Parish  hereby  express  their  deep  sense  of  loss  in  the  death  of  Mr. 
Henry  R.  Towne,  and  their  sincere  sympathy  for  the  members  of 
his  family.  Mr.  Towne’s  generous  public  spirit  was  manifested  in 
many  ways  for  the  benefit  of  the  Village  of  Litchfield.  In  particular 
this  Parish  owes  to  him  the  gift  of  the  present  beautiful  Gothic 
Church,  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  his  wife  Cora  White  Towne,  and 
consecrated  on  July  13,  1921.  During  the  construction  of  the  Church, 
and  since  its  completion,  in  all  matters  connected  with  its  maintenance, 
Mr.  Towne  gave  untiringly  of  his  loving  care,  experienced  advice, 
and  most  generous  support.  Through  his  death  the  Parish  loses  a 
very  true  and  valued  friend. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  a  memorial  service  was  held  in 
St.  Michael’s  which  was  attended  by  many  friends  and  relatives. 
The  interment  was  in  the  East  Cemetery.  In  his  will  Mr.  Towne 
left  for  the  benefit  of  St.  Michael’s  Parish  his  interest  in  the  Litch¬ 
field  Land  Company. 

In  January,  1926,  Mr.  John  H.  Towne  asked  to  give  the  chan¬ 
cel  window  in  memory  of  his  father,  Mr.  Henry  R.  Towne,  an 
offer  gratefully  accepted  by  the  vestry.  The  window  was  made 
by  Reynolds,  Francis  and  Rohnstock,  of  Boston,  and  was  blessed 
by  Bishop  Brewster  on  the  morning  of  October  30  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  congregation. 

In  October,  1926,  Mrs.  W.  H.  K.  Godfrey  died  after  a  lingering 
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illness.  A  generous  supporter  of  the  parish,  she  left  $j,ooo  to  St. 
Michael’s. 

In  1924  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seymour  Cunningham  had  had  the  Rec¬ 
ord  of  St.  Michael’s  Parish,  which  was  begun  by  Mr.  Payne  in 
1 844,  beautifully  copied  in  script  and  handsomely  bound  in  yel¬ 
low  vellum.  The  transcription  stops  with  the  year  1924. 

At  the  annual  parish  meeting  held  on  May  20,  1926,  a  sustained 
attack  was  begun  on  the  matter  of  the  parish  house.2  The  original 
plans  for  the  building  by  Messrs.  Rossiter  and  Mueller  had  been 
unsatisfactory,  as  was  their  second  set  of  plans.  Both  called  for  a 
two-story  building  which  seemed  too  extensive  for  the  Parish’s 
needs,  and  too  costly.  After  several  futile  attempts  to  progress 
beyond  this  point,  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Fisher  was  appointed  chairman 
of  a  Parish  House  Commitee  which  he  was  himself  to  choose.  Mr. 
F.  Kingsbury  Bull  undertook  to  raise  more  money  than  was  at 
hand,  so  that  work  might  start  as  soon  as  satisfactory  plans  were 
made.  An  understanding  with  the  architects  was  reached,  and  on 
payment  of  $2,000  the  way  was  cleared  to  try  another  architect. 
First,  however,  Mr.  Fisher  got  from  committees  of  the  active  or¬ 
ganizations  suggestions  of  their  needs,  all  of  which  were  worked 
over  and  brought  into  a  single  plan.  When  approved  by  the  vestry 
it  was  submitted  to  Mr.  C.  Z.  Klauder,  of  the  firm  of  Day  and 
Klauder,  of  Philadelphia,  an  architect  of  Mr.  Fisher’s  choosing.  At 
the  annual  parish  meeting  in  May,  1931,  Mr.  Fisher  reported  on 
the  approved  plans  and  assured  the  parish  that  their  eager  antici¬ 
pations  would  soon  be  realized.  On  July  9,  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  number  of  people,  ground  for  the  parish  house  was  formally 
broken,  each  person  present  digging  a  shovelful  of  earth.  Prayers 
and  a  benediction  ended  the  ceremony. 

The  contract  for  the  building  was  given  to  the  Tracy  Brothers 
Company,  of  Waterbury,  whose  price  was  $27,000.  The  plans 
called  for  a  one-story  building  with  basement,  an  auditorium  with 
folding  doors  to  divide  it  into  two  rooms  if  necessary,  stage,  class 

2  See  page  1 14. 
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rooms  or  dressing  rooms,  and  kitchen.  The  basement  was  finished 
and  given  over  to  choir-vesting  rooms  with  all  conveniences.  On 
September  13,  Bishop  Brewster  laid  the  cornerstone  and  delivered 
an  appropriate  address  in  memory  of  Dr.  Seymour,  for  whom  the 
building  was  named  the  Seymour  Memorial  Parish  House.  On  De¬ 
cember  13  it  was  formally  dedicated  by  the  rector.  Before  the 
dedication  service  a  pageant  was  presented  by  officers  and  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  Sunday  school,  written  and  directed  by  A4rs.  James  H. 
Brewster,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  school.  The  prayers  used  in  the 
dedication  follow: 

To  the  glory  of  God,  our  Father,  by  whose  favor  we  have  built  this 
house, 

To  the  honor  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  and  Savior, 

To  the  praise  of  the  Holy  Spirit  source  of  life  and  light, 

We  dedicate  this  House, 

For  help  in  right  living, 

For  the  guidance  of  youth, 

For  the  promotion  of  brotherhood, 

For  works  of  love  and  good  will, 

For  the  fostering  of  patriotism, 

For  the  fight  against  all  evil; 

As  a  tribute  of  gratitude  and  love  for  thy  faithful  Servant,  Storrs  O. 
Seymour,  D.D.,  whose  name  it  bears,  praying  always  for  God’s 
holy  guidance  in  all  its  uses.  Amen. 

Bless,  O  Lord,  those  who  work  in  this  house  in  whatever  way  for 
thy  glory; 

Bless  all  children  who  shall  be  taught  here  the  glory  of  thy  name; 
Hallow  all  social  uses  with  the  true  spirit  of  brotherhood; 

And  may  the  use  of  this  building  go  on  from  generation  to  genera¬ 
tion, 

Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

Thus  the  parish  house  was  opened  after  years  of  waiting  and  long¬ 
ing.  It  has  filled  a  great  need. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  autumn  of  1929  repairs  on  the  new  church 
were  completed.  They  were  necessary  because  of  faulty  construc¬ 
tion,  and,  undertaken  first  by  Mr.  Towne,  then  carried  on  by  his 
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estate,  were  finally  finished  by  the  parish  at  a  total  cost  of  many 
thousands  of  dollars.  They  were  done  by  Nicholson  and  Gallo¬ 
way,  of  New  York,  under  the  personal  direction  of  Mr.  Austin 
Briggs. 

In  1930  and  the  years  following  occurred  the  deaths  of  several 
members  and  friends  of  St.  Michael’s  whom  it  could  ill  spare.  In 
October,  1930,  Miss  Edith  D.  Kingsbury  died.  Although  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  St.  John’s,  Waterbury,  she  was  a  warm  friend  of  this  parish, 
to  which  she  left  $5,000.  On  February  22,  1931,  Mr.  W.  Jerome 
Bissell  died.  He  had  been  a  vestryman  of  St.  Michael’s  in  1887  and 
1888,  and  from  1894  to  1920,  when  he  was  elected  junior  warden. 
In  1925  he  was  elected  senior  warden,  which  office  he  held  at  his 
death.  At  the  annual  meeting  following  his  death  Admiral  George 
P.  Colvocoresses  was  elected  senior  warden  and  Mr.  John  T.  Hub¬ 
bard  junior  warden. 

On  September  10,  1932,  Admiral  Colvocoresses  died.  He  had 
been  a  vestryman  from  1921  to  1924,  junior  warden  from  1925  to 
1930,  and  in  1931  was  elected  senior  warden.  In  December  Mr. 
Ernest  Howe,  a  generous  supporter  of  the  parish,  died  suddenly. 

On  April  29,  1933,  Mrs.  Colvocoresses  died  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  was  brought  to  Litchfield  for  burial.  She  had  been  an 
enthusiastic  member  of  the  parish  and  active,  too,  in  every  good 
work  in  the  village.  On  May  4  Professor  Henry  Smith  Munroe 
died,  and  on  May  16,  his  wife,  Mrs.  Alice  Brown  Munroe.  Both 
were  devoted  parishioners  of  St.  Michael’s.  On  July  15  Mrs.  James 
H.  Brewster  died  suddenly.  Sister-in-law  of  the  rector,  she  was 
active  in  the  church  school  which  she,  in  collaboration  with  Mrs. 
Wetmore  and  Mrs.  Cunningham,  had  made  a  most  successful  part 
of  the  parish. 

On  September  3,  1933,  Mr.  Brewster’s  seventy-fifth  birthday, 
a  reception  was  held  for  him  at  the  parish  house  and  attended  by 
nearly  a  hundred  people  in  spite  of  a  very  rainy  day.  During  the 
festivities  Mr.  Brewster  was  called  to  the  stage  and  was  presented 
by  Mr.  Alain  White  with  a  purse  of  almost  $600,  from  every  mem- 
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ber  of  the  parish,  and  also  a  Book  of  Remembrance  from  the  offi¬ 
cers  and  boys  and  girls  of  the  Sheltering  Arms  Camps  3  at  which 
he  had  held  services  on  Sunday  afternoon  during  the  summer  for 
many  years.  Mr.  Brewster  was  very  much  touched  by  the  love 
and  kindness  so  expressed. 

In  1924-1925  a  branch  of  the  Girls’  Friendly  Society  had  been 
started  under  the  vigorous  leadership  of  Mrs.  Ellsworth  T.  Miner. 
At  the  annual  parish  meeting  of  June  3,  1925,  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
tendered  to  Mrs.  Miner  for  her  loyal  and  effective  work,  and  to 
Mrs.  Otto  Koser,  Mrs.  Clarence  Lynn,  Mrs.  Frank  Buell,  and  Mrs. 
Benjamin  F.  Bailey  for  their  able  and  hearty  assistance. 

In  the  fall  of  1934  a  branch  of  the  Young  People’s  Fellowship 
was  started  by  Woodrow  Tyrrell,  who  had  attended  the  summer 
school  at  Pomfret  and  had  become  enthusiastic  about  the  move¬ 
ment.  It  was  joined  by  about  fifteen  young  people,  graduates  of 
the  church  school.  In  January,  1935,  this  group  gave  a  supper  in 
the  parish  house,  the  first  entertainment  of  the  kind  held  there.  On 
Sunday,  February  3,  the  charter  members  of  the  Fellowship  were 
admitted  at  the  morning  service.  Mrs.  Cudworth  Beye  was  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  organization,  and  Mrs.  Wetmore  and  the  Misses  Sally 
Penman  and  Harriet  Hubbard  were  advisers.  The  members  were 
Woodrow  Tyrrell,  Clara  Koser,  Ruth  Deacon,  Carolyn  Koser, 
Emma  Wheeler,  Virginia  Byrnes,  Gertrude  August,  Olive  Coe, 
Mildred  Morehead,  Elsie  Harrison,  Stanley  Harrison,  and  Fred 
Byrnes. 

On  September  1,  1934,  the  entire  parish,  as  well  as  the  village  of 
Litchfield,  was  saddened  by  the  sudden  death  of  Miss  Dorothy 
Bull.  Exceptionally  talented  and  with  many  interests,  she  was  a 
loyal  member  of  St.  Michael’s,  and  active  as  well  until  she  assumed 
the  heavy  responsibilities  of  the  Spring  Hill  School,  which  she 

3  The  Sheltering  Arms  Camps  were  the  summer  branch  of  the  Sheltering 
Arms,  a  children’s  home  in  New  York  City,  founded  in  1864  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  McG.  Peters,  then  rector  of  St.  Michael’s,  New  York.  In  1917  and  for 
many  years  thereafter  they  occupied  an  ideal  location  on  Bantam  Lake,  the 
property  of  the  White  Foundation. 
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founded  and  with  which  she  was  identified  at  the  time  of  her 
death. 

On  Quinquagesima  Sunday,  March  3,  1935,  Mr.  Brewster  sent 
his  resignation  to  the  vestry  of  St.  Michael’s.  He  spoke  of  his  ad¬ 
vancing  years  and  said  he  was  acting  for  the  welfare  of  the  parish, 
although  it  was  hard  to  bring  to  a  conclusion  the  cordial  relations 
of  the  last  nineteen  years.  The  resignation  was  accepted  with  the 
following  resolution: 

resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the  Vestry  of  St.  Michael’s  Parish, 
receive  the  formal  resignation  of  our  beloved  Rector  with  profound 
sorrow  and  regret.  Had  he  not  stated  to  us  that  it  was  his  earnest  wish 
to  resign  we  would  not  willingly  have  acceded  to  his  request.  We 
speak  for  all  the  members  of  the  Parish,  in  saying  that  his  conduct 
of  the  Parish  for  these  many  years  has  increasingly  endeared  him  to 
all  of  us;  that  his  example  of  the  Christian  life  and  of  Brotherly  love 
has  had  a  vital  influence  on  our  lives,  and  his  orderly  conduct  of  the 
services  of  our  Church  has  made  better  Churchmen  and  Church- 
women  of  our  congregation.  The  many  parish  activities  he  has  fos¬ 
tered  and  guided  have  grown  in  strength  and  usefulness,  and  have 
influenced  more  people  than  he  will  ever  know. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  we  are  not  to  be  deprived  entirely  of  his 
support,  and  the  society  of  his  family  who  have  been  such  welcome 
additions  to  our  Parish  and  Town,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  to  continue  to  reside  in  Litchfield. 

May  God  bless  him  and  keep  him,  and  make  His  face  to  shine  upon 
him  and  his  family  for  yet  many  years  to  come. 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  the  members  of  St.  Michael’s  realize  that 
Mr.  Brewster’s  nineteen  years  as  pastor  of  the  church  have  come  to  a 
close.  It  is  too  great  a  task  adequately  to  express  our  appreciation  of  his 
long  and  unselfish  services.  We  know  that  he  is  beloved  and  respected 
by  the  community,  to  as  great  a  degree  as  by  his  parishioners.  His  un¬ 
selfish  and  benign  leadership  and  Christian  influence  have  been  re¬ 
stricted  to  no  group  or  denomination. 

Perhaps  no  more  sincere  tribute  could  be  paid  Mr.  Brewster  than 
to  say  “He  has  followed  faithfully  and  well  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
Good  Shepherd.” 

At  the  annual  parish  meeting  the  following  May  a  supper,  largely 
attended,  was  given  in  his  honor. 
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So  ended  the  second  long  rectorate  in  succession.  After  the  pe¬ 
riod  in  the  last  century  when  rectors  came  and  went  with  great 
frequency,  the  nearly  forty  years  under  two  rectors  were  a  wel¬ 
come  change.  With  a  beautiful  church  and  a  well-appointed  cen¬ 
ter  for  parish  activities,  the  prospect  of  many  years  of  spiritual 
prosperity  seemed  assured.  Mr.  Brewster  could  look  back  on  years 
of  accomplishment,  the  results  of  which  were  impressive. 

Mr.  Brewster  was  born  on  September  3,  1858,  in  New  Haven. 
He  was  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1881.  After  teaching  and 
farming,  including  three  years  in  Dakota,  he  entered  the  ministry, 
was  ordered  deacon  at  St.  Paul’s,  New  Haven,  on  January  25, 
1897,  by  Bishop  Lemuel  H.  Wells  of  Spokane,  and  ordained  priest 
at  Northford,  Connecticut,  on  March  10,  1898,  by  Bishop  Brew¬ 
ster,  his  older  brother.  During  his  ministry  he  held  three  rectorates 
— St.  Andrew’s,  Northford,  1897  to  1899;  St.  John’s,  Warehouse 
Point,  1899  to  1916;  and  St.  Michael’s,  1916  to  1935.  After  retire¬ 
ment  he  continued  to  live  in  Litchfield  for  almost  twenty  years, 
during  which  time  he  assisted  in  numerous  ways  the  rectors 
who  succeeded  him.  What  will  be  remembered  about  him  by  those 
who  attended  St.  Michael’s  is  his  reading  of  the  service.  Added  to 
a  beautiful  voice  there  was  a  dramatic  quality  in  his  reading  which 
was  quite  unconscious  and  grew  out  of  his  long  familiarity  and 
identification  of  himself  with  what  he  read. 
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1935-1954 

HENRY  E.  KELLY  •  HOWARD  F.  DUNN 


on  July  14,  1935,  Bishop  Brewster,  acting  for  Bishop  Budlong, 
installed  the  Rev.  Henry  Erskine  Kelly  as  rector  of  St.  Michael’s. 
In  preparation  for  the  new  rector,  St.  Michael’s  Guild  had  reno¬ 
vated  the  rectory  at  a  cost  of  about  $3,500,  and  on  July  3 1  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kelly  took  up  residence  there. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  vestry  on  September  9  Mr.  Brew¬ 
ster  was  elected  Rector  Emeritus  with  title  to  a  stall  in  the  chancel 
for  life,  and  was  voted  an  annual  stipend  of  $500. 

Mr.  Kelly  took  up  his  duties  with  enthusiasm.  In  August  he 
organized  an  Acolytes’  Guild  with  two  young  men  and  a  few 
older  boys  who  took  turns  acting  as  server  at  the  early  celebra¬ 
tions.  By  the  following  summer  eleven  boys  and  young  men  were 
enrolled  to  assist  at  church  and  church  school  services.  In  October 
the  rector  brought  about  the  formation  of  the  Sewing  Circle,  a 
working  group  of  women  under  the  presidency  of  Mrs.  Frederick 
T.  Busk.  Both  of  these  organizations  have  continued  to  the  present 
time. 

Beginning  in  Advent  the  Forward  Movement  booklets  for 
daily  devotional  readings  were  mailed  to  every  home  in  the  par¬ 
ish.  On  Christmas  Eve  the  midnight  Eucharist  was  celebrated  for 
the  first  time  at  St.  Michael’s,  with  a  congregation  of  over  two 
hundred.  Vestry  meetings  were  held  regularly  in  alternate  months. 

In  1936  the  finances  of  the  parish  were  substantially  improved 
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by  additions  to  the  endowment  of  about  $i  12,000  from  a  bequest 
of  Edward  W.  Seymour,  Dr.  Seymour’s  only  son,  who  died  No¬ 
vember  9,  1935,  and  of  about  $14,000  by  the  will  of  Dr.  Seymour. 
Finances  were  further  increased  by  favorable  court  action  on  the 
Seth  P.  Beers  legacy,  which  had  been  in  litigation  for  the  past  two 
years.  There  was  also  an  addition  in  pledges  and  subscriptions.  As 
a  result  of  this  improvement,  St.  Michael’s,  in  addition  to  its  full 
apportionment  for  missions,  gave  $605  toward  meeting  the  1935 
deficit  of  the  national  Church. 

In  1936  Mr.  Kelly  instituted  the  regular  Thursday  morning 
celebrations  of  the  Holy  Communion.  Eucharistic  vestments 
began  to  be  used  at  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsunday.  The  rec¬ 
tor  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on  “The  Christian  Faith”  on  Sunday 
afternoons  during  Lent,  and  on  Thursday  mornings  during  the 
summer  following  a  course  on  the  “History  of  the  Church.”  In 
Lent  the  following  year  the  rector  gave  a  series  of  talks  on  church 
architecture  and  furnishings  and  their  spiritual  significance. 

On  September  29,  1936,  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels, 
an  historical  pageant  entitled  “The  Birth  of  St.  Michael’s  Parish, 
Litchfield”  was  given  in  the  parish  house.  Initiated  by  the  Young 
People’s  Fellowship,  the  pageant  was  written  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Melville  K.  Bailey  of  Saybrook  and  Mr.  Bennet  Bronson,  and  was 
managed  by  a  committee  composed  of  Mrs.  Kelly,  Miss  Margaret 
B.  Howe,  Mrs.  Bennet  Bronson,  Miss  Isabell  P.  Woodruff,  and 
Mrs.  Earl  E.  Sarcka.  Two  descendants  of  John  Davies  took  part 
in  the  day’s  celebration — Air.  F.  Kingsbury  Bull,  who  played  the 
part  of  Mr.  Davies,  and  Miss  Alice  Kingsbury,  who  represented 
the  Davies  family  in  receiving,  after  the  pageant,  the  peppercorn 
stipulated  as  the  annual  rental  for  the  land  given  by  Mr.  Davies  to 
St.  Michael’s.  The  senior  warden,  Mr.  John  T.  Hubbard,  paid  the 
peppercorn  to  Miss  Kingsbury.  Mr.  Brewster  gave  a  resume  of  the 
history  of  the  parish  from  its  founding,  and  afterwards  conducted 
Michaelmas  evensong  in  the  church.  The  celebration  closed  with 
a  children’s  party  in  the  parish  house.  Soon  after  the  Michaelmas 
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pageant  Miss  Kingsbury  presented  Mr.  Kelly  with  $i,ooo  as  a 
memorial  to  John  Davies,  the  income  to  be  used  at  his  discretion. 

In  1936  the  parish  and  the  First  Episcopal  Society  had  deposited 
some  of  the  old  parish  and  Society  records,  including  the  first 
record  book  of  the  latter,  with  the  State  Library  for  safekeeping. 
In  1937  three  handsomely  bound  volumes  of  photostatic  copies 
of  the  records  were  returned  for  permanent  possession  of  the 
parish  and  Society.  The  thanks  of  the  parish  were  voted  to  the 
State  Librarian,  James  Brewster. 

On  January  18,  1937,  Judge  John  T.  Hubbard  died  in  his 
eighty-first  year.  His  death  was  universally  mourned,  for  he  held 
many  offices  of  trust  in  town,  county,  and  state.  But  especially 
was  his  loss  felt  by  St.  Michael’s  Parish,  with  which  his  connection 
had  been  long  as  vestryman  and  warden.  The  following  minute 
was  voted  at  a  vestry  meeting  on  January  24: 

The  Warden  and  Vestry  of  St.  Michael’s  Parish  express  for  them¬ 
selves  and  for  the  Parish  their  deep  loss  in  the  death,  on  January  18, 
1937,  of  John  Tomlinson  Hubbard,  Senior  Warden  of  the  Parish. 

Judge  Hubbard,  for  many  years  Vestryman,  had  held  every  im¬ 
portant  office  in  the  Parish,  Treasurer,  Junior  Warden,  Senior 
Warden.  Confirmed  in  1 870,  he  was  for  sixty-six  years  a  communicant 
of  the  Parish.  Simple  in  habits  and  pure  in  spirit,  he  was  respected  by 
all  and  loved  by  many. 

“May  he  rest  in  peace  and  may  light  perpetual  shine  upon  him.” 

On  the  Sunday  following  his  death  a  memorial  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Rector  Emeritus  on  the  text,  “There  was  a  man 
sent  from  God  whose  name  was  John.”  1  In  a  tribute  in  the  Litch¬ 
field  Enquirer  these  words  are  found:  “Everyone  will  miss  him, 
but  all  will  be  glad  to  have  known  him  and  been  able  to  call  him 
friend.”  Another  tribute  contained  this  summing  up  of  his  char¬ 
acter:  “He  lived  gently  and  simply,  deriving  his  characteristic 
poise  and  composure  from  the  serenity  of  a  quiet  conscience  and  a 
full  and  understanding  mind.” 

1  John  1 :6. 
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The  matter  of  a  second  main  entrance  into  the  church,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  that  at  the  south,  began  to  receive  attention  in  1937.  It  was 
decided  to  open  the  first  bay  (west)  on  the  north  aisle,  and  add 
there  a  covered  timber  porch.  Its  desirability  and  cost  and  means 
of  payment  were  brought  up  at  successive  vestry  meetings.  Even¬ 
tually  estimates  were  secured  from  the  Goodhue  Associates,  archi¬ 
tects,  of  New  York.  At  first  it  seemed  possible  that  an  offer  to 
build  the  suggested  porch  as  a  memorial  might  be  forthcoming, 
but  after  some  delay  on  that  account  it  was  decided  at  a  vestry 
meeting  on  April  22,  1939^0  proceed  with  the  building  and  meet 
the  cost  from  the  Litchfield  Land  Company  funds.  A  saving  in 
expenditures  during  the  year  before  made  this  unusually  large  out¬ 
lay  seem  feasible.  Built  during  that  summer,  the  porch  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  October  at  a  cost  of  $6,735,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  oil¬ 
ing  the  wood  and  improving  the  driveway  from  the  street.  On 
Sunday,  October  1,  the  porch  was  blessed  by  the  Rector  Emeritus. 

Another  improvement  to  the  church  to  which  Mr.  Kelly  de¬ 
voted  thought  and  attention  was  the  interior  lighting,  first  con¬ 
sidered  at  a  vestry  meeting  in  1937.  In  November,  1938,  the  new 
fixtures  were  installed  at  a  cost  of  $1,350. 

Other  additions  followed,  including  a  wrought-iron  handrail 
for  the  steps  leading  to  the  south  entrance  which  was  given  by 
Mrs.  Frederick  E.  Haight.  Cabinets  were  made  and  installed  in  the 
sacristy  to  contain  vestments,  altar  hangings,  and  supplies.  From 
a  trip  to  England  Mr.  Kelly  brought  back  wardens’  staffs,  used  to 
mark  the  pews  regularly  occupied  by  the  two  wardens.  Also  from 
England  he  brought  a  church  school  banner,  beautifully  embroi¬ 
dered.  A  church  school  cross  with  the  figure  of  Christ  the  King  in 
gold  on  polychrome  wood  was  purchased  to  be  carried  in  school 
processions.  Further  repairs  to  the  church  fabric  were  attended 
to,  most  of  them  necessitated  partly  by  initial  faulty  construction. 
Judge  Origen  S.  Seymour  took  these  in  charge  and  devoted  much 
time  to  their  correction. 

Church  services  received  much  of  the  rector’s  consideration. 
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The  Lenten  and  Easter  attendance  at  church  in  1938  was  the 
largest  on  record.  On  Palm  Sunday,  Stainer’s  Crucifixion  was 
sung  at  the  morning  service  before  a  congregation  of  240  persons. 
On  Good  Friday  the  Three  Hour  Service  was  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  E.  M.  Jeffreys,  D.D.,  retired  rector  of  St.  Peter’s  Church, 
Philadelphia. 

A  matter  with  which  the  vestry  concerned  itself  for  several 
years  was  the  Every  Member  Canvass  of  the  parish.  The  rector 
wished  to  stir  up  many  nominal  parishioners  to  take  an  active  part 
in  parish  life.  For  that  reason  he  favored  a  visit  to  every  family, 
but  he  disliked  the  idea  of  making  it  an  occasion  for  begging  for 
funds.  Others  thought  the  visit  should  be  devoted  to  an  attempt 
to  raise  the  parish’s  income.  The  subject  was  discussed  frequently, 
but  the  canvass  was  not  put  into  effect  during  Mr.  Kelly’s  rector- 
ate. 

Much  else  could  be  spoken  of — extra  offerings  for  worthy  ob¬ 
jects  in  the  village  and  far  away.  One  was  especially  worthy  of 
mention  here,  being  a  gift  of  $900  to  Trinity  Church,  Milton,  for 
reconstruction  of  its  tower  and  spire,  made  in  memory  of  two 
rectors  at  Milton  who  were  also  connected  with  St.  Afichael’s, — 
Truman  Marsh  and  Isaac  Jones.  The  use  of  St.  Michael’s  Parish 
House  was  offered  to  the  Red  Cross  without  charge.  The  Bishop’s 
Chair  from  the  old  church  was  given  to  All  Saints’,  Oakville.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  beautiful  gifts  were  presented  to  St.  Mi¬ 
chael’s. 

During  this  period  the  parish  was  frequently  saddened  by 
deaths  of  important  parishioners  and  friends.  Miss  Kingsbury  died 
in  1937,  as  did  also  Mr.  Lewis  A.  Osborn,  for  many  years  a  vestry¬ 
man.  In  1938  Mrs.  Morris  W.  Seymour  and  Mrs.  A.  M.  Wiggin, 
two  long-time  members  of  the  parish,  died.  In  1940  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Sanford  died;  she  was  a  most  active  communicant,  whose  atten¬ 
tion  had  been  especially,  but  not  exclusively,  directed  to  the  Altar 
Guild,  of  which  she  was  much  of  the  time  the  sole  member,  and  to 
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St.  Michael’s  branch  of  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary.  Mr.  Frederick  A. 
Stoddard,  long  a  vestryman,  and  Judge  Origen  S.  Seymour,  senior 
warden,  died  also  in  1940.  All  of  these  were  loyal  and  devoted 
communicants  whose  places  would  be  filled  with  difficulty. 

On  March  9,  1938,  the  Rev.  E.  Norman  Curry  died.  He  had 
made  his  home  in  Litchfield  since  retiring  from  active  service  in 
1925.  During  his  residence  here  he  was  very  generous  with  assist¬ 
ance  at  St.  Michael’s  and  in  other  parishes  of  the  Diocese.  Besides 
helping  the  rector,  he  served  on  the  vestry  of  St.  Michael’s  from 
1927  until  his  death.  His  active  ministry  had  included  pastorates 
in  the  dioceses  of  Albany,  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  and  Con¬ 
necticut.  For  ten  years  before  his  retirement  he  was  the  rector  of 
Christ  Church,  Sharon.  He  was  greatly  loved  at  St.  Michael’s  and 
his  loss  was  deeply  felt. 

From  December,  1938,  to  June,  1939,  Mr.  Kelly  was  absent 
from  the  parish  because  of  a  very  serious  illness,  following  which, 
though  he  made  a  brave  attempt  to  carry  on  his  work  as  usual,  he 
was  increasingly  troubled  with  ill  health.  At  the  same  time  the 
work  of  the  parish  was  growing,  so  in  1941  the  wardens  suggested 
that  he  have  an  assistant.  After  a  time  a  curate  was  appointed,  the 
Rev.  Charles  F.  Nugent,  then  in  deacon’s  orders.  It  was  arranged 
that  he  give  half  time  to  St.  Michael’s  and  half  time  to  St.  An¬ 
drew’s,  Marbledale.  The  Bishop  appointed  the  rector  of  St.  Mi¬ 
chael’s  priest-in-charge  of  St.  Andrew’s,  and  Mr.  Nugent  was  as¬ 
sistant  in  both  parishes. 

But  Mr.  Kelly’s  health  did  not  improve  as  had  been  hoped,  and 
in  the  summer  of  1942,  upon  being  told  by  his  doctor  that  he 
could  not  recover,  he  told  the  vestry  of  his  decision  to  resign.  At  a 
parish  meeting  called  in  August,  at  which  he  presided,  he  read  the 
following  letter: 

To  St.  Michael’s  Parish,  Litchfield,  in  the  Diocese  of  Connecticut,  in 

Parish  meeting  assembled  on  August  4th,  1942. 

My  dear  Parish: 

As  you  know  I  have  notified  the  Wardens  and  Vestry  on  July  22 
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and  the  congregation  on  the  following  Sunday,  that  after  three 
years’  effort  to  recover  the  degree  of  health  which  the  office  and 
work  of  the  rectorship  require,  and  in  spite  of  the  assistance  you 
have  generously  provided  me,  I  find  my  health  increasingly  inade¬ 
quate,  and  relinquishing  my  office  therefore  my  duty. 

This  Parish  meeting  was  called  at  my  request,  primarily  that  I 
might  present  to  the  Parish,  through  the  Parish  meeting,  my  resigna¬ 
tion  as  rector  to  take  effect  at  the  convenience  of  the  Parish.  By  the 
phrase  “convenience  of  the  Parish”  I  mean  that  I  shall  be  glad  to 
carry  on  if  you  wish,  and  if  it  would  serve  the  interest  of  the  Parish, 
during  your  quest  for  a  new  rector. 

It  is  my  desire,  as  far  as  possible,  to  save  you  from  the  halting  of 
Parish  life  which  is  the  result  of  being  rectorless.  But  let  us  hope 
that  the  most  serious  business  of  securing  a  new  rector  will  be  soon 
and  happily  accomplished. 

As  for  my  feeling  about  the  ending  of  my  pastorate  of  St.  Michael’s, 
let  me  say  that  my  mind  is  more  occupied  with  remembrance  and 
appreciation  of  the  seven  years  of  extraordinary  happiness  you  have 
given  me,  than  with  the  ending  of  my  pastoral  relationship  with 
you.  I  have  had  those  seven  years,  and  shall  always  have  them  as  a 
permanent  and  treasured  possession,  and  as  far  as  our  parting  as  pastor 
and  flock,  unwanted  as  it  is  on  my  part,  also  so  far  as  you  have  given 
any  intimation,  on  yours,  this  is  no  matter  for  unhappiness  as  it  would 
have  been  had  we  been  longing  to  be  rid  of  each  other. 

Please  try  to  realize  my  gratitude  to  you  for  the  many  kinds  of 
kindness  and  goodness  you  have  given  me  from  the  very  first,  and 
the  unfailing  affection  and  loyalty  I  shall  always  feel  towards  you. 

God  bless  St.  Michael’s  every  one  now  and  all  the  years  to  come. 

Faithfully  and  affectionately  yours 

Henry  Erskine  Kelly 

The  resignation  was  accepted  with  understanding  and  profound 
regret. 

On  August  6,  two  days  after  the  meeting,  Mr.  Kelly  held  a 
service  on  the  Feast  of  the  Transfiguration.  Later  in  that  day  he 
assisted  at  a  wedding  in  the  church.  On  the  morning  of  the  7th 
he  died  quietly  in  his  sleep. 

His  funeral,  on  Monday  the  10th,  at  noon,  was  conducted  by 
Bishop  Gray,  the  Suffragan,  and  Archdeacon  Thomas  S.  Cline, 
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assisted  by  Mr.  Brewster  and  Mr.  Nugent.  It  was  very  largely  at¬ 
tended  by  clergy,  parishioners  of  St.  Michael’s  and  of  St.  George’s, 
Bridgeport,  and  by  citizens  of  Litchfield.  During  the  service  the 
stores  in  the  village  were  closed  out  of  respect. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  at  a  vestry  meeting  held 
soon  after  Mr.  Kelly’s  death: 

HENRY  ERSKINE  KELLY 

We  here  record  our  deep  sense  of  loss  in  the  death  of  our  faithful 
rector  and  friend. 

Through  his  seven  years’  ministry  among  us  he  gradually  entered 
more  and  more  into  the  lives  and  hearts  of  the  people  of  the  Parish 
and  the  whole  community. 

He  was  a  real  pastor  to  those  in  trouble  or  affliction. 

His  sincerity  and  selflessness  were  his  strong  characteristics. 

He  never  spared  himself  if  someone  needed  him;  his  only  thought 
was  that  he  could  help. 

He  had  in  this,  much  of  the  spirit  and  quality  of  the  early  Christian. 

He  had  a  great  sense  of  the  continuity  of  the  Church  throughout 
the  ages,  and  this  was  evident  in  much  that  he  did  and  said. 

His  disregard  of  his  own  health  undoubtedly  hastened  his  end, 
but  he  died  in  harness  as  a  real  soldier  of  Christ. 

His  was  a  real  spirit  of  devotion  and  self  sacrifice,  which  we  of 
St.  Michael’s  were  fortunate  enough  to  share  for  a  time. 

Another  resolution  was  adopted  at  a  parish  meeting: 

The  people  of  St.  Michael’s  Parish,  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  have 
suffered  an  irremediable  loss  in  the  death  of  their  beloved  Rector, 
Henry  Erskine  Kelly.  Seven  years  are  not  long  as  incumbencies  go 
in  many  parishes,  but  they  were  long  enough  for  Henry  Kelly  to 
establish  himself  firmly  in  the  hearts  of  all  his  parishioners,  old, 
middle-aged,  and  young.  His  patience,  his  transparent  honesty,  his 
kindness  and  his  wisdom  were  known  to  us  all.  Without  thought  of 
self  he  went  to  and  fro  among  us  doing  good,  and  at  last  wore  him¬ 
self  out  in  his  labors  for  his  flock.  As  Mr.  Brewster,  our  well-loved 
Rector  Emeritus,  has  so  truly  said,  the  life  and  work  of  such  a  man 
are  worth  more  than  many  sermons,  in  the  influence  that  they  exert 
upon  his  people.  Deeply  sympathetic  with  us  in  our  griefs,  he  re¬ 
joiced  in  our  happiness,  but  warned  us  of  our  shortcomings.  When 
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serious  things  were  not  to  the  fore,  his  delightful  and  delicate  humor 
was  a  joy,  and  in  spite  of  suffering  he  retained  this  endearing  quality  to 
the  end. 

It  is  not  given  to  many  a  man  to  receive  during  his  lifetime,  such 
a  tribute  as  came  to  Henry  Kelly.  When  he  left  St.  George’s,  Bridge¬ 
port,  to  come  to  us,  his  former  parishioners  erected  a  tablet  to  him  in 
their  Church,  the  inscription  of  which  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

THIS  TABLET  IS  ERECTED  BY  A  GRATEFUL  PEOPLE  TO  COMMEMORATE 
THEIR  AFFECTION  FOR  THE  REVEREND  HENRY  ERSKINE  KELLY,  RECTOR  OF 
THIS  PARISH  FROM  1 9  I  I  TO  1 93  5,  AND  AS  A  TRIBUTE  TO  HIS  MINISTRY,  BY 
WHICH  THE  MANIFOLD  SOULS  COMMITTED  TO  HIS  CARE  WERE  DEEPLY 
ENRICHED. 

We,  too,  recognize  that  among  us,  though  for  only  seven  years, 
walked  a  true  Saint  of  God. 

Mr.  Kelly  was  born  in  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  on  January 
13,  1881.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  University  in  1903, 
and  from  the  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary  in  1906.  He  was 
admitted  to  deacon’s  orders  by  Bishop  Lawrence  of  Massachusetts 
on  May  6,  1906,  and  was  advanced  to  the  priesthood  by  the  same 
Bishop  on  May  7,  1907.  He  was  a  curate  at  Grace  Church,  New 
Bedford,  Massachusetts,  from  1906  to  1909,  and  at  St.  Stephen’s, 
Boston,  from  1909  to  1911.  He  was  the  rector  of  St.  George’s, 
Bridgeport,  from  19 11  to  1935,  when  he  came  to  St.  Michael’s. 
During  World  War  I  he  served  as  an  army  chaplain. 

Several  gifts  have  been  made  to  St.  Michael’s  in  Mr.  Kelly’s 
memory.  An  ambry  has  been  placed  in  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Mi¬ 
chael’s  Chapel.  The  door  is  of  tulip  wood,  and  the  carving  is  the 
work  of  the  sculptor  Alec  Miller.  Framed  in  blue  and  gold  is  the 
figure  of  the  reigning  Christ  in  white,  red,  and  gold,  and  under¬ 
neath  it  a  rainbow.  The  inscription,  above  and  below  the  figure,  is 
in  Latin:  ego  veni  ut  vitam  habeant  et  abundantius  habeant/ 

EGO  SI  EXALT ATUS  OMNIA  TRAHAM  AD  MEIPSUM/  FUERO  A  TERRA. 

Besides  the  ambry,  a  beautiful  festival  frontal  for  the  altar  was 
given  in  her  husband’s  memory  by  Mrs.  Kelly  and  friends.  Mrs. 
Kelly  also  presented  St.  Michael’s  with  Mr.  Kelly’s  chasubles 
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and  with  his  private  communion  set.  Still  another  memorial  to 
this  well-loved  rector  is  the  purple  pall  used  at  funerals. 

Late  in  1942  the  Rev.  John  Wallace  Suter,  rector  of  the  Church 
of  the  Epiphany,  New  York,  declined  a  call  to  the  parish.  In  De¬ 
cember  Mr.  Nugent  resigned  as  curate  to  take  charge  of  the 
Church  of  the  Messiah  at  Rhinebeck,  New  York.  While  the  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  by  the  vestry  was  looking  for  a  rector,  the  Rev. 
Richard  Baxter  of  Middlebury  was  engaged  to  conduct  weekly 
services  at  St.  Michael’s.  In  February,  1943,  the  Rev.  Howard 
Frederic  Dunn  was  called  to  take  charge  of  the  church,  and  con¬ 
ducted  his  first  service  on  Palm  Sunday,  April  18. 

Mr.  Dunn  is  a  native  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  in  1925,  and  of  the  Episcopal  Theolog¬ 
ical  Seminary,  Cambridge,  in  1929.  He  has  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Sacred  Theology  from  Harvard  University.  Before  coming  to 
St.  Michael’s  he  had  been  curate  at  St.  Ann’s,  Brooklyn,  rector  of 
St.  George’s,  Lee,  Massachusetts,  from  1930  to  1931,  and  of  Grace 
Church,  Windsor,  1932  to  1943. 

Under  the  new  rector  the  work  of  the  parish  has  gone  on  with 
vigor,  membership  has  increased  and  participation  by  members  in 
parish  work  has  shown  a  marked  gain.  Especially  interested  in 
young  people,  as  one  of  his  first  acts  the  rector  organized  a  boy 
choir,  to  sing  regularly  with  the  adult  choir  and  to  provide  the 
singing  at  certain  less  formal  services.  The  boy  choir  continued 
for  several  years,  later  changing  into  a  girls’  choir  which  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  present.  With  the  assistance  of  Mr.  John  H.  Cook, 
the  Acolytes’  Guild  has  grown  in  numbers  and  importance,  and 
carries  out  a  varied  program  in  addition  to  the  usual  assistance  at 
church  services.  An  annual  corporate  communion  service  for  men 
of  the  parish  on  Advent  Sunday,  followed  by  breakfast,  with  a 
speaker,  in  the  parish  house,  though  not  new,  has  become  a  regular 
feature  of  parish  life.  The  men,  too,  have  carried  on  an  annual 
Every  Member  Canvass  with  some  success.  The  system  of  rota¬ 
tion  of  vestrymen  has  been  adopted,  which  brings  more  men  into 
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a  position  of  responsibility  in  parish  affairs.  The  Woman’s  Auxil¬ 
iary  has  an  important  part  in  parish  work,  and  although  not  all 
women  of  the  parish  have  as  yet  been  drawn  into  it,  it  has  a  large 
number  of  members  and  an  active  program. 

The  great  festival  services  of  the  church  year  are  planned  with 
elaborate  care,  and  carried  out  with  corresponding  results.  The 
Christmas  Eve  service  is  attended  by  large  numbers.  A  newly  in¬ 
troduced  creche  service  on  the  afternoon  of  Christmas  Eve  for 
children  and  their  parents  is  a  successful  part  of  the  Christmas 
observance.  Each  year  throughout  Lent  weekly  supper  meetings 
draw  good  numbers  of  men,  women,  and  young  people  together 
most  successfully.  Supper  served  by  committees  of  the  Woman’s 
Auxiliary  is  followed  by  a  short  period  of  hymn  singing  and  an 
address  by  a  visiting  clergyman,  with  discussion.  On  Maundy 
Thursday  continuous  intercession  from  n  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  is 
participated  in  by  women  and  men  alike.  A  quiet  day  for  members 
of  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary,  to  which  members  of  the  branches  of 
the  Auxiliary  of  the  entire  Archdeaconry  are  invited,  is  an  annual 
feature  of  Passion  Week.  A  three-hour  meditation  on  Good  Fri¬ 
day  is  held  regularly.  Other  special  services,  emphasizing  the  work 
of  one  or  the  other  of  the  parish  organizations,  are  frequently 
held. 

Work  on  the  church  fabric,  more  often  than  not  connected 
with  the  unfortunate  initial  faulty  construction,  has  continued, 
requiring  more  attention  than  it  should  have  needed.  As  this  is 
covered  by  funds  left  for  the  purpose  by  the  donor,  Mr.  Towne, 
the  parish  does  not  suffer  as  it  might  if  it  alone  carried  the  heavy 
expense. 

An  objective  toward  which  Mr.  Dunn  aimed  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  rectorship  was  the  installation  of  a  memorial  west  win¬ 
dow,  which  he  first  proposed  as  a  memorial  to  those  many  young 
people  who  served  their  country  in  World  War  II.  The  design 
of  the  window  has  been  made  and  is  ready,  but  during  the  time 
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that  it  has  been  under  consideration  the  cost  of  its  construction  and 
installation  has  so  increased  that  its  realization  is  still  impossible. 
Meantime  a  service  banner,  made  by  the  Sewing  Circle,  bears  wit¬ 
ness  to  those  who  entered  the  service  of  their  country. 

In  1948,  on  Mr.  Brewster’s  ninetieth  birthday,  the  parish  gave  a 
reception  for  him  and  presented  him  with  money  to  be  used  for  a 
window  in  the  choir  in  his  honor.  He  chose  the  window  at  the 
south,  and,  as  the  subject,  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul,  since  the  feast 
commemorating  that  event  was  the  anniversary  of  his  ordination. 
The  window  was  made  and  installed  by  Wilbur  Herbert  Burn¬ 
ham,  of  Boston;  it  was  dedicated  on  Sunday,  January  16,  1949. 
The  inscription  under  the  window  reads:  the  south  choir  win¬ 
dow/  WAS  GIVEN  by/  DEVOTED  PARISHIONERS/  AND  FRIENDS/  AS  A 
THANK  OFFERING/  FOR/  WILLIAM  JOSEPH  BREWSTER/  RECTOR  OF / 

s.  Michael’s  parish/  from  1916  to  1935/  on  his  ninetieth 
birthday/  sept.  3,  1948. 

In  1945  and  1946  the  matter  of  making  the  First  Episcopal  So¬ 
ciety  custodian  of  all  moneys  and  securities  belonging  to  St.  Mi¬ 
chael’s  was  decided  upon,  provided  the  Society  agreed  to  accept 
the  custody  of  the  funds  and  to  form  an  investment  committee. 
This  consisted  of  the  treasurer  of  St.  Michael’s  Parish,  the  treasurer 
of  the  Society,  and  one  other  member  elected  from  the  Society, 
and  was  empowered  to  invest  all  endowment  funds,  legacies,  be¬ 
quests,  and  such  gifts  to  the  parish,  and  to  pay  over  any  income 
received  therefrom,  less  incidental  expenses,  to  the  treasurer  of 
St.  Michael’s.  This  transfer,  in  order  to  comply  with  the  Canon  of 
the  Diocese  relating  to  the  holding  of  securities  by  a  parish,  and  to 
bring  all  funds  into  a  more  satisfactory  investment  program,  was 
made  at  the  parish  meeting  of  June  20,  1946.  At  the  same  meeting 
it  was  reported  that  the  Beers  Memorial  in  the  East  Cemetery  was 
in  bad  repair,  and  $200  was  voted  to  put  it  in  order. 

In  1952-1953  the  rectory  underwent  extensive  repairs.  At  the 
same  time  the  principal  rooms  and  exterior  were  redone  in  the 
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style  of  the  period  in  which  the  house  was  built,  while  the  house¬ 
keeping  arrangements  and  the  plumbing  were  completely  mod¬ 
ernized. 

During  the  eleven  years  to  date  of  Mr.  Dunn’s  rectorate,  the 
deaths  of  persons  whose  connection  with  the  parish  was  of  long 
duration  included  the  following:  Seymour  Cunningham,  who  as 
vestryman  and  warden  had  given  years  of  active  service,  especially 
during  the  period  when  the  new  church  was  being  built;  Norman 
B.  Chapin,  for  several  years  vestryman  and  head  usher;  Philip  P. 
Hubbard,  lifelong  member  of  the  parish,  and  clerk  from  1892  to 
1938;  Mrs.  William  J.  Brewster,  a  devoted  communicant;  Martin 
G.  Wright,  vestryman  for  several  years;  Miss  Ella  S.  Coe,  one  of 
the  donors  of  the  altar  and  reredos,  who  on  her  death  left  St. 
Michael’s  $20,000;  Miss  Sally  Penman,  formerly  active  in  the 
Sunday  school,  who  left  a  bequest  of  $500  to  St.  Michael’s;  Mrs. 
Anna  Mae  Wilson,  active  in  several  fields,  but  especially  in  the 
Woman’s  Auxiliary;  Mrs.  Seymour  Cunningham,  formerly  a 
leader  of  the  Sunday  school  and  head  of  St.  Michael’s  Guild  dur¬ 
ing  her  latter  years;  Michael  L.  Wilson,  a  most  faithful  communi¬ 
cant  and  churchman;  Hobart  Guion,  a  former  vestryman;  Mrs. 
George  S.  Chappell  and  Mrs.  Frederick  T.  Busk,  both  presidents 
of  the  Sewing  Circle  from  its  beginning  to  1950;  Alain  C.  White, 
treasurer  of  St.  Michael’s  from  1921  to  1943,  when  he  resigned 
because  of  continued  absence  from  Litchfield,  who  left  St.  Mi¬ 
chael’s  $5,000;  Mrs.  S.  S.  Wetmore,  the  former  able  head  of  the 
Sunday  school,  and  active  in  other  ways  as  well;  Miss  Addie  A. 
Ensign,  at  her  death  one  of  the  oldest  communicants  of  the  parish. 
Mr.  Brewster  died  on  March  31,  1952,  in  his  ninety-fourth  year. 
Since  his  retirement  he  had  assisted  in  the  services  of  the  church 
with  great  regularity  until  a  year  before  his  death.  He  preached 
his  last  sermon  on  November  5,  1945,  at  a  special  service  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Parish.  His  text  on  that  occasion  was  from  Genesis  28:17:  “This  is 
none  other  but  the  house  of  God,  and  this  is  the  gate  of  heaven.” 
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The  growth  of  the  parish  is  shown  in  the  report  made  by  the 
rector  in  1953,  which  tells  of  1 18  families  in  St.  Michael’s  Parish, 
and  87  individuals  not  included  in  families;  430  confirmed  per¬ 
sons;  681  persons  in  the  congregation;  303  services  of  all  types, 
including  private  communions. 

A  comparison  of  the  cost  of  operating  the  parish  in  the  early 
years,  and  at  present,  is  interesting,  although  such  a  comparison 
can  not  be  used  as  a  measure  of  growth.  Rather  it  shows  the  change 
from  a  simple  organization  to  one  which  is  comparatively  com¬ 
plex.  For  example,  the  first  rector  after  the  Revolution,  Mr.  Bald¬ 
win,  was  paid  “  £  50  per  annum  upon  condition  that  he  officiates 
here  one  half  of  the  time.”  For  his  support  a  tax  of  a  penny  half¬ 
penny  on  the  pound  on  the  List  of  1783  was  to  be  paid  the  first  of 
January,  1785.  This  was  almost  the  one  item  of  expense  of  the 
parish  for  several  years.  In  time  $30  was  appropriated  for  music. 
For  repairs  on  the  church  which  were  becoming  necessary,  the 
sum  needed  was  raised  by  voluntary  subscription. 

In  1855  or  1856  Mr.  Seth  Beers  examined  the  parish  books  and 
made  a  computation  of  the  amount  which  had  been  paid  to  rectors 
of  the  parish  since  its  organization  in  1784,  and  found  it  to  be 
$28,507.56.  The  amount  paid  for  temporary  services  to  thirty- 
eight  different  clergymen  at  different  times  since  1784  was 
$1,694.29.  Mr.  Beers  makes  no  reference  to  other  expenses  met 
by  the  parish.  Regular  expenses  other  than  the  rector’s  salary  were 
still  few  and  small.  As  before  large  items  of  expense  were  met  by 
voluntary  subscription,  as  was  the  case  in  the  building  of  the 
church  in  1851. 

For  1954,  the  proposed  budget  of  St.  Michael’s  was: 


Income 

Plate  offerings 
Interest  on  investments 
First  Episcopal  Society 
Pledges 


$1,300.00 

3,000.00 

5,000.00 

14,750.00 

$24,050.00 
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Expenses 


Salaries 

0 

0 

• 

0 

00 

c** 

I"'. 

Choir  and  music 

3,000.00 

Operating  expenses 

5,000.00 

Clergy  pension 

665.00 

Insurance 

900.00 

Diocesan  assessment 

745.00 

Church  school 

1,750.00 

Relief  of  the  poor 

200.00  2 

Rector’s  fund 

200.00 

Auto  replacement 

600.00 

Diocesan  missions 

3,395.00 

$24,035.00 


These  figures  tell  much  to  us  who  have  seen  the  church  grow  from 
small  beginnings. 

This  part  of  the  history  of  St.  Michael’s  Parish  may  well  close 
with  the  words  with  which  Dr.  Seymour  finished  his  sermon  on 
the  150th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  St.  Michael’s: 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  belong  to  a  Parish  which  has  a  history  stretching 
back  a  century  and  a  half.  This  history  entails  upon  us,  and  upon  each 
succeeding  generation,  a  grave  responsibility.  We  have  received  an 
inheritance,  it  is  not  ours  to  waste,  nor  to  dishonor  it,  but  having  held 
it  for  a  time  and  added  to  it  what  we  could,  hand  it  down  unimpaired 
to  those  who  come  after  us.  How  will  it  be  one  hundred  years  from 
now?  Will  our  lives,  our  labors,  our  virtues  be  as  fondly  recalled 
and  as  highly  exalted,  as  today  are  those  of  the  men  who  have  gone 
before  us?  “No  man  liveth  to  himself.”  The  men  whose  names  have 
been  on  our  lips  today,  other  men  and  women  who  were  their 
contemporaries,  wrought  a  work  whose  value  and  importance  we 
know  even  better  than  they  did.  So  I  say  that  if  at  times  the  work  of 
our  own  day  seems  of  little  account  and  the  motives  for  doing  it 
seem  little  powerful,  still  let  us  be  earnest,  faithful  according  to  our 
abilities  and  quick  to  seize  such  opportunities  as  offer,  and  so,  later 
generations  shall  reap  a  harvest  of  our  sowing,  and  we  shall  receive 
the  reward  prepared  for  those  who  are  faithful  and  true. 

2  This  and  the  Rector’s  Fund  following  are  not  the  main  sources  of  revenue 
for  assistance  to  needy  persons. 


HENRY  X.  HUDSON,  1858-1860 


WILLIAA4  S.  SOUTHGATE,  1860-1864 


W  ILLIAM  S.  PERRY,  1864  1869 


GOUVTRNEUR  AL  WILKINS, 
1874-1879 


CALEB  S.  HENRY,  1870-1873 


L.  PARSONS  BISSELL,  1884-1893 
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EDUCATION 


under  the  term  “education”  will  here  be  included  anything  con¬ 
cerning  Sunday  or  church  school,  church  or  Sunday  school  li¬ 
braries,  and  schools,  of  which  there  have  been  several  in  Litchfield, 
which  included  religious  education  with  the  secular. 

In  this  broad  field  it  is  of  libraries  that  we  hear  first.  In  the  cor¬ 
respondence  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Davies  with  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  is  reference  to  the  latter’s  sending  two 
quarto  Bibles  and  two  folio  Common  Prayer  Books  for  the 
churches  in  Sharon  and  Litchfield.  These  were,  no  doubt,  for  use 
in  the  services  of  the  Church.  But  Mr.  Davies  also  made  frequent 
requests  for  donations  of  books  for  his  own  use  and  that  of  his 
people.  In  one  letter  he  writes: 

I  hope  the  honorable  Society  will  not  be  offended  with  me,  if  I 
humbly  request  the  favor  of  a  library  for  this  mission.  Most  of  my 
books  which  I  purchased  while  in  London  with  all  the  money  I 
could  spare,  are  lent  out  amongst  my  parishioners  who  are  exceeding 
fond  of  reading. 

# 

At  another  time  he  wrote: 

There  are  so  many  poor  people  in  my  mission  that  the  pamphlets 
which  were  sent  by  me  fell  greatly  short  of  a  supply  for  them.  Many 
have  desired  me  to  petition  the  Society  for  some  Church  books. 
Calvinism  has  produced  a  brood  of  infidels  in  my  mission,  and  a  few 
well  written  answers  to  deists  would  be  an  acceptable  favor. 
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This  request  was  granted  and  shipment  of  books  against  deism 
was  made;  fifty  small  Common  Prayer  Books  for  the  use  of  the 
poor  were  also  sent. 

In  Mr.  Marsh’s  account  of  the  beginnings  of  St.  Michael’s,  writ¬ 
ing  of  the  help  it  had  received  from  the  Society  for  the  Propaga¬ 
tion  of  the  Gospel,  he  says: 

To  the  foresight  and  protection  of  that  Society,  we  are  much  in¬ 
debted,  under  God,  for  the  present  prosperous  state  of  our  church. 
They  presented  a  good  library  to  this  parish  which  now  is  nearly 
scattered  and  lost. 

Mr.  Beers,  in  his  account  of  the  early  years  of  the  parish,  says  this 
library  contained  rare  and  valuable  books,  and  while  most  were 
scattered  and  lost  when  he  wrote,  a  few  volumes  remained  in  the 
“Ladies’  Library  of  St.  Michael’s  Church.” 

In  official  parish  records  the  first  mention  of  a  Sunday  school  is 
found  in  the  report  to  the  bishop  of  1826  in  which  a  Sunday 
school  of  eighty  scholars  is  reported.  In  1828  Mr.  Stone  reports 
two  Sabbath  schools,  “one  containing  no,  the  other  70,  with  a 
prospect  of  additions,  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  exert  a  salu¬ 
tary  influence  on  the  parish.”  The  two  Sunday  schools  were  prob¬ 
ably  at  St.  Michael’s  Church  and  the  West  Church. 

In  1831  Mr.  Lucas  reported  130  scholars  in  the  Sunday  school 
and  30  teachers.  In  1834  the  number  of  scholars  is  90.  The  vigor¬ 
ous  Mr.  Fuller  reported  122  scholars  and  14  teachers  in  1835,  and 
that  the  average  attendance  in  winter  was  50,  in  summer  70.  He 
added: 

Jackson’s  Questions  on  the  Lessons ,  Collect ,  Epistle  and  Gospel  in  the 
Morning  Service  is  used  in  the  higher  classes.  The  anniversary  of  the 
Sunday  School  occurs  when  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Litchfield 
County  Missionary  Society  is  held,  in  August,  at  which  time  a 
sermon  on  the  subject  of  Sunday  Schools  is  preached,  and  the  scholars 
are  examined  in  the  Catechism  in  the  presence  of  the  clergy.  Fifty 
copies  of  the  Children's  Magazine  are  taken  in  the  congregation. 
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He  speaks  in  this  report,  too,  of  a  parish  library,  commenced  in 
January  by  the  ladies,  which  he  said  already  contained  120  vol¬ 
umes.  In  the  following  year  he  reported  1 50  scholars  and  24  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  Sunday  school.  He  further  said  the  Sunday  school  library 
had  received  a  large  and  valuable  addition  by  the  generous  dona¬ 
tion  of  $70  by  Hosea  Webster,  Esq.,  of  Brooklyn,  and  as  a  result 
contained  400  volumes.  One  hundred  copies  of  the  Children’s 
Magazine  were  taken  in  the  school;  so  far  as  practicable  a  copy  of 
that  magazine  had  been  placed  in  every  family  where  there  were 
children.  The  Sunday  School  Visiter  was  circulated  among  the 
teachers.  Lectures  on  the  geography  of  the  Holy  Land  had  been 
given  before  the  school  by  the  rector. 

Statistics  in  succeeding  years  show  the  size  of  the  school  re¬ 
mained  about  the  same,  usually  around  100.  Mr.  Payne  did  not  re¬ 
port  much  if  any  progress  during  his  rectorate,  and  yet  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Nichols,  who  filled  in  between  his  and  Dr.  Fuller’s  sec¬ 
ond  rectorate,  speaks  in  his  report  to  the  Bishop  of  a  flourishing 
school. 

On  his  return  as  rector,  Dr.  Fuller  spoke  hopefully  of  the 
school,  which  he  said  in  attendance  and  proficiency  was  encourag¬ 
ing.  In  several  reports  he  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  school  met 
throughout  the  year,  and  in  one  report  added  that  it  “greatly 
needs  a  separate  building  for  its  accommodation,  where  likewise 
the  Divine  Service  could  be  held  on  occasions  during  the  cold 
season  when  it  is  now  thought  inexpedient  to  open  the  church.” 
Nothing  further  of  special  import  is  mentioned  in  these  diocesan 
reports,  although  the  number  of  scholars  and  teachers  reported 
remained  approximately  the  same  until  1856,  when  Mr.  Willey 
reported  the  gift  of  f  1,000  from  Mr.  Webster,  who  had  previously 
made  a  substantial  gift  to  the  school.  The  income  only  of  this  gift 
was  to  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Sunday  school.  By 
then  the  new  and  third  St.  Michael’s  had  been  built,  and  in  1857 
Mr.  Willey  spoke  of  a  chapel  which  was  nearly  ready  for  occu- 
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pancy.  This,  when  completed,  housed  the  Sunday  school  for  many 
years,  until  the  present  parish  house  was  built  in  1931. 

There  were  at  different  times  in  Litchfield  private  schools 
which  seem  to  have  had  a  close  connection  with  the  Church.  One 
of  these  was  the  Wolcott  Institute,  which  was  on  the  west  side  of 
South  Street,  just  south  of  the  Oliver  Wolcott,  Jr.,  house.  Its  prin¬ 
cipals  were  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Seymour  and  the  Rev.  D.  G.  Wright. 
The  former  removed  to  the  Diocese  of  Massachusetts  in  1857,  but 
the  latter  reported  in  the  diocesan  journal  of  that  year: 

The  Rev.  Daniel  G.  Wright  would  respectfully  report:  That  since 
his  removal  to  the  Diocese  he  has  been  constantly  engaged  in  his 
duties  as  Rector  of  the  Wolcott  Institute,  Litchfield. 

In  Mr.  Willey’s  reports  of  contributions  and  expenditures  in  1857 
he  included: 

subscribed  and  paid  toward  the  establishment  of  the  Wolcott  Insti¬ 
tute,  a  Church  School,  $3,700. 

At  the  convention  of  the  following  year  the  Bishop,  speaking  of 
educational  institutions  belonging  to  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
Diocese,  said: 

the  Wolcott  Institute  at  Litchfield  is  under  the  superintendence  of  an 
Episcopal  Clergyman,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wright,  though  I  believe  it  is  not 
peculiarly  a  Church  Institution. 

The  Institute  was  closely  sponsored  by  Mr.  Willey,  however, 
who  was  President  of  its  Board  of  Trustees.  Other  trustees  were 
members,  in  most  cases  officers,  of  St.  Michael’s.  The  Wolcott 
Institute  did  not  continue,  however,  after  Mr.  Willey  left  St. 
Michael’s  in  1858. 

Ten  years  later,  in  1867,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Perry  in  his  report  spoke 
of  another  school: 

The  establishment  of  a  parish  school  under  the  efficient  management 
of  the  Rev.  William  L.  Peck,  M.A.,  has  been  a  noticeable  epoch  in 
our  parish  history,  and  gives  promise  of  abundant  results  of  good 
in  the  future. 
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Mr.  Peck  was  also  rector  of  St.  Paul’s  and  Trinity  Churches. 
About  the  school  Mr.  Peck,  himself,  reported 

that  this  institution  was  organized  in  October  last,  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  St.  Michael’s  Parish,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  church  of  both  sexes  in  the  truths  and  principles  of  the 
Gospel,  in  connection  with  a  thorough  secular  education — English, 
Commercial  and  Classical. 

In  1868  Mr.  Peck,  in  his  report  on  Trinity  School,  said: 

That  this  institution  has  nearly  completed  its  second  year  with  an 
increasing  interest  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  St.  Michael’s  Parish, 
in  the  work  for  which  it  was  organized.  During  the  winter  the  school 
was  completely  full;  as  soon  as  the  spring  begins  to  open,  the  older 
pupils  are  (to  some  extent)  withdrawn  for  home  duties.  The  course 
of  daily  religious  instruction  in  connection  with  the  secular  is  con¬ 
tinued  as  at  first,  by  which  the  youth  and  children  are  trained  up  as 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  Church. 

The  reports  of  Trinity  School  keep  up  for  a  few  years,  the  last, 
in  1871,  being  as  follows: 

This  school  is  just  about  closing  its  fifth  year  of  successful  opera¬ 
tion,  during  which  period  over  one  hundred  pupils  have  been  under 
instruction.  Three  of  these  are  now  in  colleges.  Two  others  expect  to 
enter  next  fall.  One  is  pursuing  his  studies  with  the  hope  of  enter¬ 
ing  Trinity  College  in  1872. 

The  classical,  scientific  and  commercial  courses  of  study  are  con¬ 
tinued,  with  daily  instruction  in  the  principles,  doctrines,  discipline 
and  worship  of  the  Church. 

In  July,  1871,  Mr.  Peck  moved  to  Watertown,  where  he  was 
listed  in  the  Diocesan  Journal  of  the  next  year  as  assistant  minister 
in  Christ  Church  and  the  principal  of  a  school. 

Little  information  comes  down  to  us  about  work  with  the 
young  people  of  St.  Michael’s  during  the  period  following  Mr. 
Perry’s  rectorate.  That  there  was  a  Sunday  school  is  quite  appar¬ 
ent  from  the  annual  parochial  reports,  and  until  1900  the  number 
both  of  scholars  and  teachers  was  large.  In  a  collection  of  news- 
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paper  clippings  of  1881  and  1882  we  find  accounts  of  the  Christ¬ 
mas  Sunday  school  festival  and  the  Easter  service,  at  both  of  which 
the  infant  class,  numbering  about  fifty,  and  taught  and  trained  by 
Mrs.  Seymour  and  Mrs.  Sedgwick,  was  featured  prominently.  The 
Sunday  school  library  was  continued  also,  because  we  read  that  in 
1886  when,  during  Mr.  Bissell’s  absence  on  vacation,  four  clergy¬ 
men  were  engaged  to  supply  the  pulpit  at  $25  per  Sunday,  one,  the 
Rev.  J.  N.  Mulford  of  Troy,  New  York,  generously  donated  part 
of  his  stipend  to  the  Sunday  school  library.  Judged  by  today’s 
standards  the  library  was  no  doubt  a  sorry  collection  of  books  of 
a  religious  or  pious  nature.  Whether  because  they  were  worn  out 
with  use  or  discarded  because  of  their  unattractive  appearance  and 
content,  no  trace  of  this  library,  nor  of  the  parish  library  spoken 
of  by  Dr.  Fuller,  remains. 

With  little  definite  information  on  the  intervening  years,  we 
come  to  1925.  In  that  year  several  ladies  of  the  parish  interested 
themselves  in  the  church  school  and  worked  valiantly  to  arouse 
others’  interest  in  it.  Among  the  ladies  were  Mrs.  S.  S.  Wetmore, 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Brewster,  Mrs.  Seymour  Cunningham,  Miss  Sally  Pen¬ 
man,  and  Miss  Gertrude  Lansing.  At  the  parish  meeting  of  May 
20,  1926,  Mrs.  Wetmore  reported  on  the  first  year’s  work.  At  the 
parish  meeting  in  1929  she  reported  the  total  enrollment  as  68, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  45.  The  school  continued  with 
marked  growth,  and  in  the  year  1931-1932  received  honor  rank 
among  church  schools  of  the  Diocese.  In  that  year  the  enrollment 
was  88.  Among  the  teachers  during  this  period,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Dob¬ 
bins  should  be  mentioned  for  her  outstanding  work  with  the  kin¬ 
dergarten. 

In  1934  the  enrollment  had  climbed  to  128,  with  10  officers  and 
teachers.  The  high  rank  among  church  schools  in  the  Diocese  was 
held  until  1939,  when  St.  Michael’s  was  dropped  from  the  list;  in 
1940,  however,  it  was  restored  to  its  former  place. 

Mr.  Kelly  strove  for  a  strong  church  school,  with  frequent  re¬ 
minders  to  the  congregation  of  the  importance  of  this  part  of  pa- 
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rochial  work,  and  warning  against  the  danger  of  slipping  back¬ 
ward.  Teachers  during  his  rectorate  included  Mrs.  Melville 
Wooster,  Mrs.  W.  M.  Wanklin,  Mrs.  Rollin  Sanford,  Mrs.  A.  D. 
Deacon,  the  Misses  Hilda  M.  and  Ruth  E.  Deacon,  and  Mr.  Cud- 
worth  Beye.  The  church  school  hour  was  changed  from  10:45  t0 
9:30,  and  began  with  service  in  the  church. 

The  church  school  at  the  present  time  also  emphasizes  the  im¬ 
portance  of  church  worship.  Every  Sunday  the  children,  with  the 
exception  of  the  kindergarten,  take  their  places  at  the  regular 
morning  service  with  their  teachers,  and  sit  by  classes  through  the 
first  part  of  the  service.  Before  the  sermon  a  church  school  reces¬ 
sional  is  sung  and  the  school  marches  out,  led  by  the  school  cross. 
Then  follows  the  formal  part  of  the  instruction  in  the  parish  house. 
Work  with  the  church  school  and  with  young  people  generally 
is  under  the  direction  of  a  seminary  student  selected  by  the  rector. 
The  special  feature  of  the  instruction  program  is  centralized  teach¬ 
ing.  After  the  classes  come  from  the  service  they  are  kept  together 
for  a  talk  or  simple  lecture,  sometimes  with  the  help  of  slides,  by 
the  seminarian,  on  one  aspect  of  a  topic  to  which  the  year’s  work 
is  devoted.  After  the  talk  the  classes  separate  and,  led  by  their 
teachers,  discuss,  or  ask  questions  about,  the  talk  they  have  heard. 
The  program  has  proved  interesting  and  stimulating.  That  it  is 
successful  seems  evident  from  the  number  of  children  in  church 
each  Sunday,  and  the  hearty  participation  of  most  of  them  in  the 
responses.  During  the  summer  the  children  are  encouraged  to  at¬ 
tend  service  regularly,  and  are  given  an  award  for  such  attendance 
in  the  fall.  Special  feasts  and  occasions  are  marked  by  special  ob¬ 
servance.  In  every  way  effort  is  spent  on  making  of  the  children 
of  the  parish  the  churchmen  and  churchwomen  of  tomorrow. 
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music  today  plays  such  an  important  part  in  the  services  of  the 
Church  that  money  and  effort  are  freely  spent  on  it  as  an  enrich¬ 
ment  of  the  church  program.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  attention 
to  music  was  not  wanting  in  the  earliest  days  of  our  Church’s  his¬ 
tory. 

In  the  records  of  St.  Michael’s  Parish  the  first  mention  of  it  is 
found  in  the  minutes  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  First  Episcopal 
Society  on  November  20,  1800,  when  $30  was  appropriated  for 
the  support  of  music  for  the  ensuing  year.  A  second  vote  imme¬ 
diately  following  provided 

that  the  Society’s  Committee  employ  three  teachers  from  the  chosen 
Quaristers  to  teach  Music  in  the  three  Churches  in  said  Society,  viz. 
one  third  or  ten  dollars  at  St.  Michael’s  Church,  one  D°  at  the  West 
Church  &  one  Ditto  at  Milton. 

From  the  wording  of  the  vote  it  is  evident  that  there  were  choris¬ 
ters  already  functioning,  and  perhaps  had  been  for  some  time,  and 
it  also  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  this  was  not  the  first  time 
money  was  appropriated  for  music. 

While  our  information  on  the  subject  in  connection  with  St. 
Michael’s  is  meager,  it  is  possible  to  learn  something  about  the 
practice  of  church  singing  in  the  early  days.  What  we  find  applies 
more  particularly,  to  be  sure,  to  the  practice  in  the  Congregational 
churches,  but  it  is  probably  applicable  to  the  practice  in  Episcopal 
churches  of  the  period  as  well.  In  The  New  England  Meeting 
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House ,  by  President  Noah  Porter  of  Yale,  we  read  that  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  sacred  song  was  a  most  important  accessory  of  public  wor¬ 
ship.  The  early  eighteenth  century  was  a  time  of  change  from 
psalm  singing,  which  had  been  the  general  practice,  to  the  songs 
of  praise  advocated  by  Isaac  Watts  and  others.  The  “new  way” 
was  not  easily  accepted  and  caused  some  disagreement,  but  it  tri¬ 
umphed  in  the  end.  With  the  change,  Dr.  Porter  says,  “came  in  that 
cultivation  of  sacred  music  which  for  nearly  a  century  at  least  has 
made  the  New  England  meeting  house  so  efficient  an  incitement 
to  the  musical  culture  and  incidentally  to  the  refinement  of  the 
community.”  President  Porter  continues  his  account  with  stories 
of  singing  schools,  which  became  common  throughout  this  part  of 
New  England,  with  a  leader  or  teacher,  native  or  from  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  parish,  and  of  the  way  an  entire  community  would  become 
engaged  for  a  winter  attending  a  new  singing  school  under  a  new 
teacher. 

With  this  background  we  can  understand  more  fully  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  Society’s  vote  appropriating  J30,  and  another  vote  at  a 
meeting  on  November  8,  1802,  “that  the  Society  pay  to  some  suit¬ 
able  teacher  or  teachers  of  music  said  money  one  third  to  be  paid 
out  for  the  benefit  of  singing  in  Milton  one  third  for  the  New 
Church  and  one  third  for  the  Old  Church.” 

In  1814  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  among  other  offi¬ 
cers  the  following — Levi  Stoddard,  John  Palmer,  Solomon  Marsh, 
Gad  Guild,  Noah  Beach,  and  Benjamin  Johnson — were  ap¬ 
pointed  choristers.  In  1815  the  same  men  were  reappointed,  with 
the  addition  of  Eli  Gibbs.  A  question  arises  whether  all  the  chor¬ 
isters  sang  in  all  three  churches,  or,  what  seems  more  probable, 
two  were  appointed  from  each  church  to  be  responsible  for  the 
singing  there.  We  know  that  Gad  Guild  was  a  member  of  the 
Milton  church,  which  makes  us  the  more  ready  to  conclude  that 
each  church  was  represented  among  the  choristers. 

The  same  choristers  were  appointed  year  after  year,  with  now 
and  then  an  addition,  and  again  one  omitted.  One  of  those  whose 
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name  appeared  every  year  was  Solomon  Marsh.  In  1825  a  new¬ 
comer  was  Elihu  Harrison,  whose  name  appeared  regularly  there¬ 
after. 

In  1823  Mr.  Solomon  Marsh  bought  a  “fine  toned  organ”  for 
St.  Michael’s.  As  far  as  is  known  this  was  the  first  organ  in  the 
Society.  Before  its  appearance  the  pitch  pipe  was  probably  the 
only  musical  instrument  in  the  churches.  Evidently  a  musician 
himself,  Mr.  Marsh,  by  providing  an  organ,  made  a  major  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  part  of  the  service  to  which  he  was  especially  de¬ 
voted.  The  first  organist  was  another  of  the  choristers,  Mr.  Elihu 
Harrison. 

We  are  told  that  in  1830  the  singers’  gallery  was  altered  and 
brought  forward  for  the  accommodation  of  the  singers.  This  is 
the  first  mention  of  the  gallery,  but  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that 
there  was  one. 

Mr.  Marsh’s  organ  was  not  given  to  St.  Michael’s  at  first,  but 
after  the  new  church  was  built  in  1851  he  formally  presented  it 
and  was  warmly  thanked.  Fifteen  years  later  the  organ  was  appar¬ 
ently  no  longer  usable,  for  in  1866  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
make  arrangements  to  purchase  a  new  organ,  to  be  paid  for  by 
subscription.  In  his  report  of  1866  Mr.  Perry,  the  rector,  spoke  of 
the  purchase:  “A  new  organ  to  cost  nearly,  or  quite  $3,000  is  in 
process  of  building  at  the  manufactory  of  Simmons,  of  Boston, 
and  will  be  placed  in  the  Church  in  the  autumn.”  The  organ  com¬ 
mittee  was  authorized  to  sell  the  old  organ  to  the  highest  bidder, 
provided  the  sum  bid  was  $300  or  over,  otherwise  to  sell  it  at  pub¬ 
lic  auction.  Offers  for  it  had  been  received  from  Trinity  Church, 
Milton,  Miss  Julia  Beers,  and  Afr.  F.  Baldwin.  Apparently  Trinity 
Church  was  the  highest  bidder,  for  the  organ  now  in  use  there,  in 
a  handsome  mahogany  case,  carved  and  ornamented,  bears  an  oval 
plate  saying:  presented  for  the/  use  of  st.  Michael’s  church/ 
by/  mr.  solomon  marsh/  1823.  From  Afr.  Perry’s  report  of  1867 
we  learn  of  the  installation  of  the  new  organ,  “built  by  J.  Simmons, 
of  Boston,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $3,000”  which  was  giving  perfect 
satisfaction. 
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There  is  record  of  a  vote,  at  a  meeting  of  the  vestry  in  June, 
1866,  to 

pay  to  Dr.  Howard  E.  Gates  a  Salary  of  Seventy  Five  Dollars  from 
the  Treasury  of  this  Parish  for  playing  the  organ  and  leading  the 
Choir  for  one  year  from  the  2nd  Sunday  of  July  1866  and  also  to  pay 
him  his  expenses  for  organ  blower  for  practice  a  sum  not  exceeding 
twenty  five  dollars  in  addition  to  the  above. 

Of  Dr.  Gates,  Dr.  Arthur  E.  Bostwick,  who  grew  up  in  Litchfield, 
tells  in  his  Life  with  Men  and  Books  that  he  was  accustomed  to 
practice  in  the  church  but,  being  absent-minded,  he  frequently 
forgot  his  key.  He  provided  for  his  forgetfulness  by  leaving  a 
convenient  window  unlocked.  One  evening,  on  making  his  entry 
through  the  window,  he  found  when  about  half-way  through  that 
the  church  was  full  of  an  attentive  congregation  engaged  in  eve¬ 
ning  prayer.  The  doctor  had  forgotten  that  it  was  Lent!  Dr. 
Gates’  memory  of  the  awkward  incident  was  of  the  look  on  the 
face  of  the  rector’s  wife,  which  was  one  of  fascinated  horror.  Dr. 
Bostwick  makes  his  story  even  better  by  adding  that  the  account 
of  this  affair  was  reported  to  the  Police  Gazette ,  of  New  York, 
which  published  the  story  with  lurid  details. 

Another  name  connected  with  the  church’s  music  is  that  of  Dr. 
Algernon  S.  Lewis,  clerk  of  the  Episcopal  Society  for  many  years. 
Dr.  Seymour  wrote  of  him  in  the  Record  of  St.  Michael’s,  which 
was  started  by  William  Payne,  that  he  remembered  Dr.  Lewis  as 
a  long-time  leader  of  the  choir  and  as  devoted  especially  to  the 
musical  interests  of  the  Parish.  He  added  that  Dr.  Lewis  had  taken 
no  active  part  in  the  music  for  many  years  before  Mr.  Perry  be¬ 
came  rector  in  1864. 

An  article  which  appeared  in  a  local  paper  in  1881,  though  in 
amusing  vein,  tells  something  of  the  condition  of  St.  Michael’s 
organ.  The  article  says:  “The  dropsy  is  what  ailed  St.  Michael’s 
organ  in  Litchfield.  Dr.  J.  M.  Morris,  of  Danbury,  tapped  it  and 
got  a  quart  of  water.”  It  was  in  1881  that  Dr.  Seymour  entered  in 
the  parish  record  that,  at  an  expense  of  about  f  600,  the  galleries  in 
the  church  had  been  removed  and  the  organ  brought  forward  and 
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protected  from  the  rain,  which  had  badly  injured  it.  The  news¬ 
paper  article  is  a  humorous  corroboration  of  Dr.  Seymour’s  state¬ 
ment. 

About  the  organists  who  served  St.  Michael’s  during  this  time 
we  do  not  have  exact  information.  Dr.  Bostwick  says  that  his 
mother  played  the  organ  in  St.  Michael’s  for  many  years.  He  is  also 
responsible  for  the  information  that  George  A.  Hickox,  editor  of 
the  Litchfield  Enquirer ,  and  a  musician  as  well,  formerly  officiated 
at  the  organ,  but  gave  it  up  when  he  gave  up  church-going  as  in¬ 
consistent  with  his  modernist  views.1 

In  1881  John  J.  Karl  became  organist.  He  was  a  member  of  St. 
Michael’s  Parish,  one  of  a  musically  gifted  family.  He,  with  several 
brothers,  had  an  orchestra.  At  least  one  brother  sang  in  St.  Mi¬ 
chael’s  choir.  Mr.  Karl  became  organist  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  A 
notice  in  the  local  paper  in  1882,  reporting  the  Christmas  services, 
speaks  of  the  excellent  music  and  says:  “Mr.  Karl  played  the  organ 
with  great  taste  and  skill  throughout  the  services,  and  shows  a 
very  marked  improvement  since  his  first  taking  charge  of  the  in¬ 
strument  one  year  ago.” 

At  a  vestry  meeting  held  on  April  21,  1885,  a  choir  committee 
was  appointed,  consisting  of  Edward  W.  Seymour,  chairman, 
John  T.  Hubbard,  and  the  rector.  It  was  “voted  that  Professor 
Robert  Weiss  be  appointed  to  play  the  organ  one  month,  coming 
April  26,  1885,  on  trial,  prior  to  a  regular  engagement.”  Professor 
Weiss  received  a  permanent  appointment.  At  a  vestry  meeting 
in  June,  1886,  it  was  voted  to  assume  the  expenses,  not  to  exceed 
$500,  for  organist  and  choir  for  the  next  year.  In  1889  the  sum  ap¬ 
propriated  was  not  to  exceed  $400  for  music  for  the  following 
year,  and  in  1890  the  same  amount  was  voted.  In  October,  1891, 
the  music  committee  was  instructed  to  secure  the  services  of  an 
organist  for  the  balance  of  the  year,  in  place  of  the  late  Professor 
R.  M.  Weiss.  Mr.  Bissell,  in  an  entry  in  St.  Michael’s  Record, 
writes:  “Prof.  Robt.  M.  Weiss,  for  seven  &  a  half  years  organist 

1  Bostwick,  A  Life  with  Men  and  Books. 
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of  St.  Michael’s  died  on  Sunday,  Sept.  13,  1891.  An  accomplished, 
gentle,  faithful  man.” 

At  a  vestry  meeting  in  June,  1892,  the  resignation  of  C.  R. 
Duffie,  Jr.,  as  organist  was  read.  Mr.  Duffie  was  later  a  member  of 
the  music  committee.  Still  later  he  played  the  organ  at  St.  Paul’s 
Church,  Bantam,  for  many  years  and  accepted  no  salary.  Appar¬ 
ently  Mr.  Karl  had  been  studying  during  Professor  Weiss’  period 
as  organist,  and  again  became  organist  following  Mr.  Duffie,  and 
continued  in  that  office  until  his  death  in  March,  1915,  altogether  a 
period  of  about  thirty  years.  Miss  Frances  E.  Hickox  seems  to 
have  been  assistant  or  substitute  organist  during  part  of  that  pe¬ 
riod. 

It  must  have  given  satisfaction  to  Mr.  Karl  and  the  choir  to  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  vestry  in  April,  1898,  “their  thanks  to  the  persons 
composing  the  choir  on  Easter  Day,  for  their  effective  service  ren¬ 
dered  on  the  morning  of  that  day.”  On  another  Easter  some  years 
later,  in  191 1,  a  new  organ  was  used  for  the  first  time.  This  organ 
was  a  very  fine  one,  modern  and  equipped  with  tubular  pneumatic 
action.  The  organ  it  replaced  had  tracker  action.  The  latter  was 
presented  to  St.  Paul’s,  Bantam,  where  it  is  still  in  use.  The  new 
organ  was  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Edward  W.  Seymour  as  a  memorial  to 
her  husband  who,  while  a  vestryman,  was  identified  with  the 
music  committee.  The  Litchfield  Enquirer  of  the  week  following 
that  Easter  Sunday  had  this  account  of  the  new  organ: 

Easter  was  a  red  letter  day  at  St.  Michael’s.  The  new  organ,  the  gift 
of  Mrs.  Edward  Seymour,  who  came  up  from  New  York  especially 
for  the  initiatory  performance,  seemed  to  be  endowed  with  almost 
human  intelligence  and  under  the  manipulation  of  that  expert,  old 
tried  and  true  John  J.  Karl,  gave  forth  a  melody  of  sounds  of  excep¬ 
tional  sweetness.  The  large  choir  sang  most  beautifully,  the  program 
having  been  arranged  with  special  care. 

Mrs.  George  S.  McNeill,  who  was  organist  when  Mr.  Brewster 
became  rector  in  1916,  followed  Mr.  Karl.  The  choir  in  1916  was 
a  paid  quartet.  With  the  approval  of  the  vestry  Mr.  Brewster 
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changed  to  a  volunteer  choir,  which  continued  for  some  years 
very  satisfactorily.  When  Mrs.  McNeil  asked  to  be  relieved  of  her 
duties  as  organist,  she  was  appointed  as  a  permanent  member  of 
the  music  committee.  Adiss  Josephine  Brewster  succeeded  her  as 
organist  in  August,  1916. 

When  the  present  church  was  being  built  the  organ  was  sent  to 
the  Hall  Organ  Company,  of  West  Haven,  the  original  builders, 
to  be  made  a  trifle  larger  and  equipped  with  electro-pneumatic 
action.  In  the  new  church,  the  organ  and  the  choir  were  brought 
from  the  gallery  at  the  back  to  the  front  of  the  church.  One  result 
of  the  change  was  a  vested  choir. 

The  volunteer  choir  which  had  served  from  1916  was  excellent 
in  many  ways,  but,  as  is  often  true  of  volunteers,  not  entirely  re¬ 
liable.  A  full  choir  would  be  present  on  Easter  Sunday,  and  the 
following  Sunday  there  would  be  no  one!  At  the  annual  parish 
meeting  in  1930,  a  committee  composed  of  Miss  Brewster,  Mrs. 
Cunningham,  Mrs.  Reed,  Mrs.  Wetmore,  and  Mr.  F.  N.  Mc¬ 
Kenzie  was  appointed  to  look  into  ways  and  means  of  providing 
for  a  paid  quartet.  The  committee  brought  in  a  report  from  which 
has  evolved  the  choir  which  is  serving  at  the  present  time  with 
great  satisfaction.  It  is  composed  of  a  professional  quartet,  with  a 
group  of  volunteers.  From  time  to  time  a  junior  choir  has  assisted 
the  adult  choir;  at  times  it  is  composed  of  boys,  again  girls,  and 
again  both  boys  and  girls.  In  her  report  on  the  Sunday  school  in 
1931,  Mrs.  Wetmore  spoke  of  a  junior  choir  of  10  boys  and  14 
girls.  The  junior  choir,  in  addition  to  assisting  the  adult  choir,  has 
been  responsible  for  special  services,  particularly  those  connected 
with  the  church  school. 

In  Air.  Dunn’s  rectorate  a  boy  choir  was  organized  and  trained, 
and  sang  for  a  time.  The  boys  outgrew  the  choir  and  their  place 
has  been  taken  by  girls.  Use  of  both  boys  and  girls  is  part  of  the 
general  youth  program  of  St.  Adichael’s,  which  has  as  its  goal  the 
preparation  of  the  young  people  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  adult 
work  of  the  parish  as  soon  as  they  are  of  age. 
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of  the  first  church  called  St.  Michael’s,  built  in  1749,  little  is 
known,  even  as  to  the  exact  spot  on  which  it  stood.  In  1922  a 
marker  was  placed  on  the  east  or  south  side  of  the  road  going  west 
from  the  village,  about  a  mile  from  the  center,  to  indicate  its  ap¬ 
proximate  location.  The  only  description  of  the  building  is  the 
very  brief  mention  of  it  in  Mrs.  Anna  Dickinson’s  Narrative ,  in 
which  she  says  merely  that  it  was  covered,  that  seats  were  made 
for  it,  and  apparently  a  pulpit,  reading  desk,  and  chancel  were 
added  later.  The  pulpit  was  probably  high,  in  the  manner  of  pul¬ 
pits  of  that  day,  for  when  the  old  church  was  abandoned  it  was 
placed  in  Trinity  Church,  Milton,  and  somewhat  later  cut  down 
to  the  more  customary  height.  It  is  from  President  Stiles’  Itiner¬ 
aries  that  we  have  any  record  of  the  size  of  the  church.  From  a 
conversation  with  Mr.  Viets,  the  missionary  at  Simsbury,  in  1761, 
he  learned  that  in  Litchfield  there  were  forty-four  families  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Episcopal  church,  and  that  the  church  measured 
40  by  36  feet.  A  drawing  of  the  exterior  of  this  early  church  was 
made  in  1900  from  a  description  given  by  D.  C.  Kilbourn.  It  has 
more  the  appearance  of  a  meeting  house  than  a  church.  But  it  must 
have  been  of  sturdy  construction,  for  it  served  its  congregation  for 
sixty  years  or  more,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  was,  to  be  sure, 
in  a  state  of  decay  and  delapidation.  Undoubtedly  it  was  unheated 
and  unlighted. 

About  the  second  church  building  only  a  little  more  is  known 
than  about  the  first.  It  was  built  on  land  given  in  1 808  for  the  pur- 
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pose  by  Samuel  Marsh,  brother  of  Truman  Marsh,  the  rector.  The 
land,  60  by  64  feet,  was  part  of  the  property  on  which  the  present 
church  stands.  In  1 809,  when  plans  to  build  were  made  we  are  told 
that  the  size  of  the  building  contemplated  was  40  by  64  feet;  it  was 
estimated  that  the  church  could  be  built  for  $1,600.  The  building 
was  of  late  colonial  style,  with  a  spire  at  the  west  end.  Started  in 
1809,  it  was  partly  built  during  that  year  and  the  next,  but  was 
then  left  unfinished  because  funds  were  lacking.  In  about  two 
years,  however,  more  funds  were  raised  by  subscription,  the 
church  was  finished,  and  the  first  service  was  held  in  December, 
1812.  The  church  was  consecrated  on  June  3,  1824,  by  Bishop 
Brownell. 

Little  is  told  us  about  this  church.  It  was  small,  though  larger 
than  the  church  it  replaced.  It  is  not  known  if  it  was  heated,  but  in 
all  probability  it  was  not.  Dr.  Fuller  in  his  1848  report  speaks  of 
the  desirability  of  having  a  separate  building  for  the  Sunday  school 
“where  likewise,”  he  says,  “the  Divine  Service  could  be  held  on 
occasions  during  the  cold  season  when  it  is  now  thought  inex¬ 
pedient  to  open  the  Church.”  It  was  probably  poorly  lighted,  if  at 
all.  There  was  a  singers’  gallery.  In  1823  an  organ  was  placed  in  it 
by  Mr.  Solomon  Marsh.  In  1826  the  sum  of  $250  was  raised  by 
subscription  and  spent  on  the  seats  and  pulpit  and  the  interior  of 
the  church.  In  that  year,  too,  the  church  underwent  repairs.  In 
July  or  August  of  1828  a  bell  weighing  546  pounds  was  bought 
for  $220,  raised  by  subscription.  In  the  early  1830’s  a  vestry  room 
was  finished  under  the  east  end  of  the  church,  and  also  a  Sunday 
school  room  under  about  a  third  of  the  building.  This  cost  $300, 
which  was  also  raised  by  subscription.  At  the  time  these  improve¬ 
ments  were  added  the  church  building  and  organ  were  insured 
for  $3,500. 

In  the  chancel  were  two  chairs  of  interesting  history.  They  had 
been  part  of  the  parlor  furniture  of  Oliver  Wolcott,  Jr.,  when,  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  Washington  and  Adams,  he 
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lived  in  Philadelphia.  They  were  brought  by  him  to  Litchfield 
when  he  returned  in  1812.  When,  in  bad  repair,  they  later  became 
the  property  of  his  son,  Dr.  John  S.  Wolcott,  Mr.  D.  C.  Bulkley 
begged  them  of  him  and  in  1837  became  their  owner.  He  repaired 
them  and  presented  them  to  St.  Michael’s  where  they  stood  in  the 
chancel,  probably  serving  as  chairs  for  the  Bishop  and  other  dis¬ 
tinguished  visitors. 

Part  of  what  we  know  about  the  second  church  we  learn  from 
Dr.  Fuller’s  report  in  1849.  In  this  he  made  a  plea  for  a  new  build¬ 
ing,  saying: 

The  present  wooden  church,  built  towards  half  a  century  since,  and 
now  the  poorest  in  the  whole  county,  has  barely  sixty-two  small  and 
uncomfortable  pews,  which  can  conveniently  seat  only  about  250 
persons. 

In  1851,  when  the  new,  or  third,  church  was  built,  the  second 
church  was  sold  for  $300  and  was  taken  down.  On  the  first  page 
of  the  Litchfield  Enquirer  of  April  3  of  that  year  is  the  following 
notice: 

St.  Michael’s  Parish  in  this  village  was  last  week  purchased  by  Col. 
Baldwin  at  public  vendue,  who  is  now  engaged  in  pulling  it  down.  A 
more  spacious  building,  in  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture  will  be 
erected  upon  its  site  during  the  summer.  Meantime  the  congregation 
will  hold  their  Sabbath  services  in  the  Court  House. 

In  1851  in  his  report  on  the  parish  Dr.  Benjamin  W.  Stone  tells 
that  “a  spacious  Gothic  Church  is  being  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
old  building  ...  at  a  cost  of  $6,500.”  The  cornerstone  was  laid 
July  15,  1851,  and  the  building  raised  in  five  days  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  week.  The  building  was  completed  and  consecrated  on  De¬ 
cember  16,  1851,  six  months  after  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone. 
When  construction  was  completed  the  building  was  entirely  paid 
for.  The  total  costs  of  building  and  furnishing  the  third  church 
were  as  follows: 
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Contract  with  the  builders 

$6,250.00 

Extra  work  performed  by  them 

Part  of  foundation,  furnace,  organ,  and  other 

158-37 

$6,408.37 

work  not  in  the  builder’s  contract 

3  2  3-52 

Additional  work  on  furnace 

2  7-47 

350.99 

Carpets,  cushions,  furniture 

Additional  land  bought  of  E.  S. 

44 1 -9® 

44I.98 

Seymour,  5  feet  farther 
north  and  10  feet  farther 

east  (back)  to  make  the  whole 
lot  70  x  103  feet 

40.00 

40.00 

$7,241.34 


Subtracting  the  $300  for  which  the  old  building  was  sold,  the  re¬ 
maining  cost  was  raised  by  subscription,  and  by  donations  from 
the  ladies  of  the  parish  toward  carpets  and  cushions. 

The  new  church  was  also  built  of  wood  and  was  of  the  same 
width  as  the  former  building,  but  was  80  feet  in  length.  Its  tower, 
on  which  there  was  originally  a  spire,  was  also  at  the  west  end. 
There  were  galleries  at  the  back  and  around  the  sides;  those  on  the 
sides,  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Seymour,  were  removed  in  1881,  thus 
allowing  the  organ  to  be  brought  forward. 

The  windows  and  furnishings  were  almost  entirely  memorials. 
Beginning  at  once  after  the  church  was  completed  many  were  pre¬ 
sented,  and  gifts  continued  to  be  presented  while  the  church  was 
in  use.  Pulpit,  reredos,  bishop’s  chair,  altar  rail,  and  sedilia,  all  were 
gifts  in  memory  of  loved  ones  gone.  Beautiful  linens  and  laces 
for  the  altar  were  made  by  hand,  or  bought  abroad.  Mr.  Brewster, 
in  the  last  sermon  preached  in  the  church  on  its  own  site,  on  June 
29,  1919,  told  in  detail  of  the  memorials. 

Not  long  after  Dr.  Seymour  became  rector  for  the  second  time 
he  started  a  building  fund  for  a  new  church,  fully  realizing  that 
the  church  built  in  1851  would  not  endure  many  more  years. 
When  Mr.  Brewster  became  rector  it  was  apparent  to  all  that  the 
question  of  a  new  building  should  have  immediate  attention.  The 
matter  was  being  considered  seriously  by  the  vestry  when  Mr. 
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Towne  made  his  offer  to  build  a  stone  Gothic  church  in  memory 
of  his  wife,  Mrs.  Cora  White  Towne.  As  we  have  seen,  this  offer 
was  made  in  1919,  and  was  accepted.  Mr.  Towne’s  offer  was  of  a 
building  to  cost  f  100,000,  but  the  church  eventually  cost  much 
more.  The  architects  were  Rossiter  and  Mueller,  of  New  York; 
the  contractors,  the  H.  Wales  Lines  Company,  of  Meriden.  The 
foundation  was  completed  in  1919;  in  April,  1920,  work  was 
started  on  the  superstructure  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Willard  F.  Peck.  The  cornerstone  was  laid  June  6,  1920;  the 
church  was  consecrated  on  July  13,  1921. 

The  fourth  church,  which  belongs  to  the  decorated  period  of 
English  Gothic  architecture,  is  built  of  Roxbury  granite,  laid  in 
short  bond.  The  trimmings  are  concrete.  The  tower,  which  is  the 
dominant  note  of  the  exterior,  is  over  the  crossing.  The  main  en¬ 
trance  is  at  the  southwest  corner,  in  order  to  give  place  for  a  large 
west  window.  An  entrance  at  the  northwest  corner  can  be  ap¬ 
proached  by  car.  On  entering  the  church  one  is  impressed  by  its 
length,  which  is  not  apparent  from  the  outside  because  of  the 
tower  which  hides  the  chancel.  The  nave  is  40  by  80  feet,  and  the 
chancel  22  feet  wide  by  38  feet  long.  The  delicate  tracery  of  the 
trusses  supporting  the  roof,  in  turn  supported  by  stone  corbels,  is 
very  beautiful. 

The  wood  throughout  is  chestnut  and  oak.  On  approaching  the 
chancel,  the  wood  carving  attracts  the  attention.  At  the  right,  or 
south,  is  a  beautiful  screen  to  the  tower  door,  supporting  a  small 
gallery,  giving  exit  to  the  bell  tower.  From  the  gallery  hang  the 
national  and  state  flags,  which  are  a  memorial. 

The  woodwork  is  the  work  of  Irving  and  Casson,  of  Boston.  In 
its  elaborate  carving  and  delicate  tracery  it  is  reminiscent  of  the 
work  of  the  master  builders  of  Europe.  While  all  is  beautiful,  fea¬ 
tures  which  attract  special  notice  are  the  portrait  heads  in  the  choir 
and  sanctuary.  Over  the  choir  stalls  at  the  south,  the  heads  are 
those  of  the  builders,  Messrs.  FI.  Wales  Lines,  W.  F.  Peck,  John 
DaRoss,  and  W.  B.  Woodward.  Over  the  stalls  on  the  opposite 
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side  are  the  heads  of  the  architects,  Messrs.  E.  K.  Rossiter  and  John 
Mueller,  of  Mrs.  Mueller,  and  of  two  members  of  the  architects’ 
staff.  In  the  sanctuary,  over  the  clergy  sedilia,  the  heads  are  por¬ 
traits  of  Messrs.  Seymour  Cunningham,  Alain  White,  F.  Kings¬ 
bury  Bull,  and  William  Trumbull,  the  Building  Committee  of  St. 
Michael’s.  Over  the  credence  is  the  head  of  Mr.  Brewster,  the 
Rector,  and  over  the  piscena  that  of  Dr.  Seymour,  the  late  Rector 
Emeritus.  Over  the  Bishop’s  Chair  are  the  heads  of  Bishop  Brewster 
and  Bishop  Acheson,  the  Bishop  and  Bishop  Coadjutor,  respec¬ 
tively,  of  this  Diocese  at  the  time  of  the  church’s  erection.  Over 
the  door  leading  to  the  sacristy  is  seen  a  carved  portrait  of  Mr. 
Towne,  the  donor,  flanked  on  each  side  by  a  beautiful  carving  of 
the  angel  choir.  Over  the  door  leading  from  the  choir  to  the  chapel 
is  a  carving  of  the  nativity. 

The  crowning  beauty  of  the  sanctuary  is  naturally  the  altar  and 
reredos,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  W.  H.  K.  Godfrey  and  Miss  Ella  S.  Coe 
in  July,  1923.  Writing  of  the  carving  in  the  choir  and  sanctuary, 
the  architect  was  reminded  of  a  phrase  used  by  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  about  a  sonnet  of  Wordsworth:  “I  doubt  if  there  is  a 
finer  sonnet  than  this  in  the  English  language.  It  is  one  glorious 
crescendo  from  beginning  to  end.”  So  it  is  with  the  east  end  of  St. 
Michael’s. 

The  altar  is  of  Siena  marble,  carved  in  Italy  with  conventional 
symbols  and  a  delicately  cut  grapevine  motif;  the  retable  is  carved 
with  oak  leaves.  The  reredos  is  a  triptych  set  in  carved  oak.  The 
painting  is  the  work  of  H.  Siddons  Mowbray,  late  of  Washington, 
Connecticut,  one  of  the  foremost  mural  painters  at  the  time  the 
church  was  built.  The  left  panel  shows  Isaiah  and  Elijah,  repre¬ 
senting  Prophecy;  the  right  panel  St.  Paul  and  St.  Timothy,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Preaching  of  the  Gospel;  the  center  panel  is  the  Supper 
at  Emmaus — Jesus  making  Himself  known  in  the  breaking  of 
bread — and  represents  Fulfilment. 

In  the  oak  framing  the  triptych  are  twenty-nine  figures.  At  the 
top  in  the  center  is  St.  Michael,  patron  of  the  church,  and  at  his 
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right  and  left  are  two  angels.  At  the  corners  of  the  center  picture 
are  the  four  Evangelists,  each  with  his  symbol.  Across  the  top,  ex¬ 
tending  beyond  the  center  picture  over  the  two  panels,  are  figures 
of  the  ten  Apostles  (two  of  the  Evangelists  make  up  the  twelve)  — 
from  left  to  right  are  Saints  Peter,  Andrew,  James,  Philip,  Bar¬ 
tholomew,  James  the  Less,  Jude,  Matthias,  Simon  the  Zealot,  and 
Thomas.  Framing  the  left  panel  on  its  left  are  the  first  four  bishops 
of  Connecticut;  beginning  with  the  lowest  they  are  Bishops  Sea- 
bury,  Jarvis,  Brownell,  and  Williams.  At  the  far  right,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  them,  are,  in  the  same  order,  Bishop  White,  signifying 
the  English  succession;  Bishop  Tuttle,  the  Presiding  Bishop  when 
the  church  was  built;  the  Rev.  Thomas  Davies,  grandson  of  the 
Founder;  and  the  Rev.  Ashbel  Baldwin,  the  first  man  ordained  by 
the  Episcopal  rite  in  the  United  States.  The  last  two  were  rectors 
of  St.  Michael’s.  Like  the  portrait  heads  previously  spoken  of,  the 
heads  of  the  bishops  and  the  two  priests  are  from  actual  likenesses, 
carved  with  exquisite  detail.  Close  to  the  center  picture  are  four 
small  figures  representing  four  periods  in  English  church  history; 
reading  from  upper  left  to  upper  right,  and  from  lower  left  to 
lower  right  they  are  St.  Columba,  King  Alfred,  John  Wycliffe, 
and  John  Wesley,  also  beautifully  executed. 

The  window  over  the  reredos  is  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Towne,  the 
donor,  given  by  his  son,  Mr.  John  H.  Towne.  A  medallion  win¬ 
dow,  designed  and  made  by  Reynolds,  Francis  &  Rohnstock,  of 
Boston,  it  has  the  deep-toned,  rich,  jewel-like  quality  of  the  win¬ 
dows  in  Chartres  Cathedral.  The  theme  of  the  whole  is  the  Resur¬ 
rection,  announced  by  the  Triumphant  Risen  Christ  in  the  center 
lancet.  Below  and  around  this  figure  are  medallions  representing 
scenes  connected  with  the  Resurrection,  and  with  events  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  and  following  it.  The  memorial  tablet  which  ac¬ 
companies  this  window  is  on  the  west  wall  immediately  over  the 
beautiful  tablet  to  Mrs.  Towne’s  memory.  The  two  tablets,  under 
a  stone  canopy,  are  directly  opposite  the  main  altar. 

Another  beautiful  and  unusual  feature  of  the  building  is  the 
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floor  tiling.  The  floor  of  the  aisles  of  the  nave,  the  chapel,  and  the 
baptistry  is  laid  with  9  by  9-inch  terra-cotta  quarries.  In  the  chan¬ 
cel,  tiles  hand-fashioned  by  the  Moravian  Pottery  and  Tile  Works, 
of  Doylestown,  Pennsylvania,  are  copied  from  some  recently  dis¬ 
covered  at  Castle  Acre  Priory,  in  Norfolk,  England,  which  date 
back  to  the  fifteenth  century.  The  designs  in  many  of  the  tiles  are 
elaborate  and  highly  symbolic. 

In  the  chapel,  north  of  the  chancel,  are  gathered  many  me¬ 
morials  which  were  in  the  former  church.  In  every  case  where  it 
was  possible  such  memorials  were  preserved  and  used  in  the  new 
building.  Some  large  pieces,  like  the  pulpit,  were  given  to  St. 
Paul’s,  Bantam,  or  to  other  churches  which  welcomed  them.  Most 
of  the  memorials  in  the  chapel  have  been  spoken  of  elsewhere  in 
this  history. 

The  beautiful  Davies  tablet  in  the  north  transept  has  been  men¬ 
tioned.  It  was  designed  by  Richard  H.  Dana,  of  New  York.  The 
south  transept,  under  the  gallery  with  the  flags,  has  been  made  a 
children’s  chapel  as  a  memorial  to  Mildred  Wooster,  by  her  par¬ 
ents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melville  Wooster. 

A  number  of  memorial  windows  are  found  along  the  aisles  of 
the  nave.  There  is  one  memorial  window  in  the  choir.  The  two 
transept  windows,  the  three  windows  on  the  north  side  of  the 
choir,  those  in  the  clerestory,  and  the  west  window  remain  in  tem¬ 
porary  state. 

The  fourth  St.  Michael’s  is  a  building  of  great  beauty  and  dis¬ 
tinction.  It  is  a  fitting  house  for  the  long  and  rich  tradition  which 
now  surrounds  our  parish.  That  tradition  is  like  a  tapestry  woven 
with  the  pattern  of  the  lives  and  deeds  of  over  a  score  of  devoted 
rectors,  and  of  many  more  dedicated  men  and  women  of  whom 
this  history  tells,  and  with  the  sumptuous  background  woven  with 
the  lives  and  deeds  and  gifts  of  many,  many  more  whose  names  are 
not  found  here,  but  are  recorded  in  the  book  of  life. 
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OFFICERS  OF  ST.  MICHAEL’S  CHURCH 

1 7  84-1 954 


( Before  1832  wardens  and  vestrymen  were  called  the  Standing  Committee ;  the 
names  of  members  of  this  committee  are  not  listed  here) 


SENIOR  WARDENS 


Jonathan  Carrington,  1832-1837 
Ozias  Lewis,  Jr.,  1838-1851 
Josiah  G.  Beckwith,  m.d.,  i  852— 
1870 

Tomlinson  Wells,  1871-1884 
Emeritus,  1885 

F.  Ratchford  Starr,  1885-1888 
Edward  W.  Seymour,  1889-1892 
John  L.  Plumb,  1893-1906 

F.  Kingsbury 


John  T.  Hubbard,  1907-1916 
Charles  W.  Hinsdale,  19 17-19 19 
Morris  W.  Seymour,  1920 
Ralph  P.  Smith,  1921-1924 
W.  Jerome  Bissell,  1925-1930 
George  P.  Colvocoresses,  u.s.n., 

I93I~I932 

John  T.  Hubbard,  1933-1936 
Origen  S.  Seymour,  1937-1939 
Bull,  1940 — 


JUNIOR  WARDENS 


Charles  Spencer,  1832-1835 
Josiah  G.  Beckwith,  m.d.,  183  6— 
1851 

Samuel  Church,  1852-1854 
Edwin  W ebster,  1 855— 1 863 
S.  A.  Braman,  1864-1867 
Tomlinson  Wells,  1868-1870 
Frederick  W.  Plumb,  1871-1873 
Holmes  O.  Morse,  1874-1884 
Edward  W.  Seymour,  1885-1888 
Asahel  H.  Morse,  1889-1891 


John  L.  Plumb,  1892 
John  T.  Hubbard,  1893-1906 
Charles  W.  Hinsdale,  1907-1916 
John  T.  Hubbard,  1917-1920 
W.  Jerome  Bissell,  1921-1924 
George  P.  Colvocoresses,  u.s.n., 

1 92  5— 1 93° 

John  T.  Hubbard,  1931— 1932 
Seymour  Cunningham,  193  3— 

1 937 

F.  Kingsbury  Bull,  1937-1939 


Melville  Wooster,  1940 — 
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CLERKS 


Seth  Landon,  1784-1801 
Ozias  Seymour,  1802-1816 
Emanuele  Russell,  1817-1818 
Ozias  Lewis,  1819-1820 
David  C.  Sanford,  1821-1827 
Origen  S.  Seymour,  1828-1848 
Francis  Bacon,  1849 
Algernon  S.  Lewis,  m.d.,  1850- 
1866 


W.  H.  Braman,  1867-1871 
Charles  W.  Hinsdale,  1872-1879 
William  Deming,  m.d.,  1879-1881 
J.  Wolcott  Wheeler,  1881-1889 
Thomas  A.  Smith,  1890-1891 
Philip  P.  Hubbard,  1892-1937 
J.  Gerry  Dobbins,  1937-1938 


Walter  Howe,  1939-1947 
Donald  K.  Peck,  1948-1949 
Elbert  B.  Hamlin,  1950 — 


TREASURERS 


Heber  Stone,  1784-1788 
Samuel  McNeil,  1789-1793 
Heber  Stone,  1794-1795 
Samuel  McNeil,  1796-1802 
Lewis  Kilborn,  1803 
Samuel  McNeil,  1804-1812 
Moses  Seymour,  1813 
Samuel  McNeil,  1814 
Moses  Seymour,  1815-1818 
Ozias  Lewis,  1819-1820 
David  C.  Sanford,  1821-1824 
Elihu  Harrison,  1825-1832 
Josiah  G.  Beckwith,  m.d.,  183  3— 
1835 

William  Porter,  1836 
Josiah  G.  Beckwith,  m.d.,  1837- 
1852 

Charles  L.  Webb,  1853 

R.  Adayo  Cr; 


Algernon  S.  Lewis,  m.d.,  1854- 
1856 

Edward  W.  Seymour,  1857 
Algernon  S.  Lewis,  m.d.,  i  858— 
1867 

William  H.  Braman,  1868-1870 
Charles  W.  Hinsdale,  1871-1878 
William  Deming,  m.d.,  1879-1880 
J.  Wolcott  Wheeler,  1881-1889 
Thomas  A.  Smith,  1890-1891 
Philip  P.  Hubbard,  1892-1894 
Warren  Bissell,  1895 
Cornelius  R.  Duffle,  1896-1901 
Henry  W.  Wessels,  1902 
Ralph  P.  Smith,  1903-1916 
William  Trumbull,  1917-1921 
Alain  C.  White,  1922-1942 
Melville  Wooster,  1943-1944 
ford,  1945 — 
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ASSISTANT  TREASURERS 


William  S.  Jones,  1920 
Charles  Coit,  1925 
Arthur  D.  Deacon,  1925 
Mrs.  Arthur  D.  Deacon,  1937— 

m  5 


Clara  Koser,  1946-1948 

Mrs.  Arthur  D.  Deacon,  1949- 

i95i 

Robert  W.  McLeod,  1951 — 

Mrs.  Richard  C.  Lansing,  1952 — 


VESTRYMEN 

( Arranged  in  alphabetical  order) 


Baldwin,  Daniel,  1833 
Baldwin,  W.  F.,  1860-1865 
Beach,  Laban,  1787-1789 
Beach,  Samuel  G.,  1874-1885 
Beach,  Willis  J.,  1 88 1— 1 888 
Beckwith,  Josiah  G.,  m.d.,  1830- 
1 835 

Beckwith,  Sutherland  A.,  1920- 

1 95  3 

Beers,  Seth  P.,  1807-1812,  1814- 
1815,  1834-1836,  1838,  1850, 
1852-1863 

Beye,  Cudworth,  1938-1940 
Birge,  James,  1791,  1794-1797, 
1799 

Birge,  Joseph,  1800- 1801,  1810- 
1812,  1823 

Bishop,  Noah,  1784-1786 
Bishop,  Seth,  1788 
Bissell,  John,  1803 
Bissell,  Stephen,  1 81 1-1812,  1816 
Bissell,  W.  Jerome,  1887-1888, 
1894-1920 

Bradley,  Aaron,  1803 
Braman,  Samuel  G.,  1841-1846, 
1848,  1851-1853,  1856-1863, 

1866-1871 
Brau,  James,  1804 
Buel,  William  N.,  1833 


Bulkley,  David  C.,  1851-1859, 
1865,  1867-1877 
Bull,  F.  Kingsbury,  1924-1936 
Bull,  Ludlow  S.,  1943-1950 
Carrington,  Jonathan,  1822-1825 
Carter,  Samuel,  1807-1809 
Chambers,  Henry  W.,  1941-1945, 
1948-1949 

Champlin,  Edward  E.,  1876-1915 
Chapin,  Norman  B.,  1937-1943 
Chase,  Lot,  1795-1797 
Colvocoresses,  George  P.,  u.s.N., 
192 1-1924 

Cook,  Harmon  J.,  1946 — 

Cook,  Roger,  1826-1828 
Crawford,  R.  Mayo,  1944-1950 
Cross,  Roderic  M.,  1944-1952 
Cunningham,  Seymour,  1916- 

1 93  3 

Curry,  E.  Norman,  1927-1937 
Curtis,  Charles  B.,  1938-1945 
Deacon,  Arthur  D.,  1937-1950 
Deming,  William,  m.d.,  1837 
Dewey,  George,  1829-1834,  1838 
Dobbins,  J.  Gerry,  1937-1940 
Dooman,  Eugene,  1949 — 

Duffie,  Cornelius  R.,  1893-1894 
Fisher,  Samuel  H.,  1931,  1937- 
1938 
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Gibbs,  Frederick,  1835-1840, 
1843-1845,  1850,  1860-1861 
Gilbert,  Calvin,  1800- 1801 
Goodwin,  Thomas,  1824 
Griswold,  Benjamin,  1822,  1824 
Guild,  Alban,  1824-1826 
Guild,  Gad,  1829 
Guion,  George,  1925,  1937-1944, 
1946-1948 

Guion,  H.  Gibson,  1947-1950 
Guion,  Hobart,  1916-1919 
Hand,  Timothy,  1784-1785 
Hanney,  Thomas,  1865 
Harrison,  Elihu,  1833-1834 
Hatheway,  Curtis  R.,  1940-1944 
Hinsdale,  Charles  W.,  1892-1906 
Hollister,  G.  H.,  1854-1858, 

1863-1864 

Howe,  Walter,  1937-1950 
Hubbard,  John  T.,  1885-1892, 
192 1-1930 

Hutchinson,  Isaac  H.,  1904-19 13 
Jones,  Charles,  1835-1836,  1 841— 
1842 

Jones,  Eaton,  1823-1824 
Keeler,  Daniel,  1825,  1828,  1830 
Kilborn,  Benjamin,  1839-1840 
Kilborn,  David,  1784-1785 
Kilborn,  Jesse,  1784-1786,  1792- 

J793,  099 

Kilborn,  Levi,  1800-1802,  1808- 
1810 

Kilborn,  Lewis,  1790-1793,  1798- 
1799,  1802 

Kilborne,  L.  S.,  1862-1866 
Kilbourne,  Putnam,  1822 
Landon,  Abner,  1823-1824 
Landon,  Ebenezer,  1794-1797 
Landon,  John,  1799 


Landon,  Nathan,  1787-1790, 
1792, 1798-1799 

Landon,  Seth,  Jr.,  1806-1807, 
1817,  1825-1826 
Landon,  Sherman,  1829 
Lewis,  Algernon  S.,  m.d.,  i  867— 
1869 

Lewis,  Ozias,  Jr.,  1805-1806, 
1817-1818,  1821-1822,  1837 
Lord,  Phineas  1816-1817,  1822, 
1825-1826 

Losee,  Leon,  1951 — 

McNeil,  Samuel,  1784-1786 
Marsh,  David,  1818 
Marsh,  Solomon,  1819-1821 
Mason,  Frederick  T.,  Jr.,  1952 — 
Morse,  Asahel,  1878-1882,  1 884— 
1888 

Morse,  B.  H.,  1848 
Morse,  Harley,  1 860-1 861 
Morse,  Holmes  O.,  1870-1873 
Morse,  William  B.,  1900-19 12 
Moss,  John,  1829-1832,  1848 
Osborn,  Jacob,  1793-1794,  1 798— 
1799 

Osborn,  Lewis  A.,  1916-1937 
Palmer,  John,  1820-1821 
Parsons,  Eliphaz,  1816-1817,  J^21 
Parsons,  Partrige,  1 804 
Peck,  Donald  K.,  1940-1947, 

1 949“ 1 95 3 

Plumb,  Frederick  W.,  1849, 1 854— 
1855,  1857-1863,  1868-1870 
Plumb,  John  L.,  1889-1891 
Poole,  Harmon  A.,  1950 — 
Porter,  W.,  1871-1872 
Potter,  Minor,  1827-1828 
Purves,  Austin,  Jr.,  1940 — 

Quay,  Richard  R.,  1952 — 
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Robinson,  J.  A.,  1879-1883 
Russell,  Stephen,  1823-1824,  1827 
Sanford,  David  C.,  1829 
Sanford,  George  B.,  1893-1894, 
1897,  1907 

Sanford,  William  H.,  1886 
Sedgwick,  Albert,  1836-1837, 
1839-1841 

Sedgwick,  Theodore  S.,  1872- 
1880,  1885-1891 

Seymour,  Edward  W.,  1857, 

1859-1884 

Seymour,  George,  1846 
Seymour,  Morris  W.,  19 12- 19 19 
Seymour,  Moses,  1816,  1819,  1824 
Seymour,  Origen  S.,  1848-1849 
Seymour,  Origen  S.,  1927-1936 
Seymour,  Ozias,  1813,  1823-1825 
Shelton,  William  M.  P.,  1 875— 
1878,  1881-1883 
Smith,  Hicks,  1823-1825 
Smith,  Nathaniel,  1799 
Smith,  Ralph  P.,  1895-1920 
Smith,  Thomas  A.,  1889-1900 
Spencer,  Ephraim,  1802-1803 
Spencer,  George  H.,  1949 
Spencer,  Samuel  W.,  1805-1806, 
1814-1815 

Starr,  F.  Ratchford,  1873-1875, 
1884 

Stoddard,  Enos,  1822 
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Stoddard,  Frederick  A.,  1901- 
1912,  1937-1939 
Stone,  Alvah,  1826,  1829-1830 
Stone,  Heber,  1789-1791 
Stone,  Hiram,  1909 
Stone,  Levi,  1787 
Stone,  Thomas,  1804-1805 
Tighe,  Charles  W.,  1951 — 
Titherington,  William  K.,  1953 — 
Trumbull,  William,  1916 
Walton,  F.  A.,  1848,  1852-1853 
Webb,  Charles  L.,  1854-1861 
Webster,  Edwin,  1841-1846, 
1849-1853 

Webster,  Reuben,  1820-1821 
Welch,  Garrett  P.,  1827-1830 
Welch,  John,  1813 
Wells,  Tomlinson,  1827-1832, 
1834,  1858-1867 

Wessels,  Henry  W.,  1892,  1 898— 
l9°9 

Wheeler,  J.  Wolcott,  1889-1903 
White,  Alain  C.,  1918—1921 
Wiggin,  F.  H.,  m.d.,  i  890 
Wilmot,  Eli,  1813-1815,  18 1 8— 
1819 

Wilson,  Charles  E.,  1897-1899 
Wooster,  Melville,  1937-1939 
Wright,  Martin  G.,  1921,  1937— 
1940 

Wright,  Samuel,  1818-1820,  1830 
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RECTORS  OF  ST.  PAUL’S  CHURCH,  BANTAM, 
AND  TRINITY  CHURCH,  MILTON  1 


St.  Paul's  Church ,  Bantam 
Truman  Marsh,  1797-1811 
Isaac  Jones,  1812-1826 
John  S.  Stone,  1826-1829 
David  G.  Tomlinson,  1831-1835 
Amos  B.  Beach,  1836-1837 
Hilliard  Bryant,  1837-1840 
Emery  M.  Porter,  1842-1843 
G.  C.  V.  Eastman,  1843-1844 
Samuel  T.  Carpenter,  1844-1845 
J.  D.  Berry,  d.d.,  1846-1848 
Frederick  D.  Harriman,  1 848— 
1 850 

George  W.  Nichols,  1850-1851 
Asa  Griswold,  1852 
Daniel  E.  Brown,  1853-1857 
John  R.  Williams,  1858-1860 
Jonathan  A.  Wainwright,  1860- 
1 861 

Joshua  D.  Berry,  d.d.,  1862-1863 
Joshua  D.  Berry,  d.d.,  1864-1866 
William  L.  Peck,  1866-1871 
F.  A.  Henry,  1871-1873 
Hiram  Stone,  1873-1874 
Gouverneur  M.  Wilkins,  1874- 

i875 


Trinity  Church,  Milton 
Truman  Marsh,  1795-1811 
Isaac  Jones,  1812-1826 
Ezra  B.  Kellogg,  1827-1828 
Harry  Finch,  1829-1831 
David  G.  Tomlinson,  1831-1835 
Amos  B.  Beach,  1836-1837 
Hilliard  Bryant,  1837-1840 
Emery  M.  Porter,  1842-1843 
Samuel  T.  Carpenter,  1844-1845 
Isaac  Jones,  1845-1847 
Frederick  D.  Harriman,  1 848— 
1850 

George  W.  Nichols,  1850-1851 
Asa  Griswold,  1852 
Daniel  E.  Brown,  1853-1857 
John  R.  Williams,  1858-1860 
Jonathan  A.  Wainwright,  1860- 
1861 

Joshua  D.  Berry,  d.d.,  1864-1865 

William  L.  Peck,  1866-1871 
F.  A.  Henry,  1871-1873 
Hiram  Stone,  1873-1874 
Gouverneur  M.  Wilkins  1874- 
1875 


1  Incomplete  records  may  have  resulted  in  inaccuracies  in  these  lists. 
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St.  Paul’s  Church ,  Bantam 

Hiram  Stone,  1875-1903 
John  H.  Jackson,  1903-1905 
John  O.  Ferris,  1905-1907 
Clarence  H.  Beers,  1908-1911 
Robert  VanK.  Harris,  19 12-19 14 
ThaddeusW.  Harris,  ph.d.,  1915- 
1918 

Arthur  B.  Crichton,  1919-1920 
James  W.  Diggles,  1923-1937 
H.  Waldo  Manley,  1938-1954 


Trinity  Church ,  Milton 

Hiram  Stone,  1875-1903 
John  H.  Jackson,  1903-1905 
John  O.  Ferris,  1905-1907 
Clarence  H.  Beers,  1908-191 1 
Robert  VanK.  Harris,  19 12-19 14 
ThaddeusW.  Harris,  ph.d.,  1915- 
1918 

Arthur  B.  Crichton,  1919-1920 
James  W.  Diggles,  1923-1937 
H.  Waldo  Manley,  1938-1954 
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AN  ACT  FOR  SECURING  THE  RIGHTS  OF 
CONSCIENCE  IN  MATTERS  OF  RELIGION  TO 
CHRISTIANS  OF  EVERY  DENOMINATION  IN 

THIS  STATE 


From  Acts  and  Laws  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  in  America ,  1784. 

as  the  happiness  of  a  People,  and  the  good  Order  of  Civil  Society,  es¬ 
sentially  depend  upon  Piety,  Religion  and  Morality,  it  is  the  Duty  of 
the  Civil  Authority  to  provide  for  the  Support  and  Encouragement 
thereof;  so  as  that  Christians  of  every  Denomination,  demeaning  them¬ 
selves  peaceably,  and  as  good  Subjects  of  the  State,  may  be  equally 
under  the  Protection  of  the  Laws:  And  as  the  People  of  this  State 
have  in  general  been  of  one  Profession  in  Matters  of  Faith,  religious 
Worship,  and  the  Mode  of  settling  and  supporting  the  Ministers  of 
the  Gospel,  they  have  by  Law  been  formed  into  Ecclesiastical  So¬ 
cieties,  for  the  more  convenient  Support  of  their  Worship  and  Min¬ 
istry:  And  to  the  End  that  other  Denominations  of  Christians  who 
dissent  from  the  Worship  and  Ministry  so  established  and  supported, 
may  enjoy  free  Liberty  of  Conscience  in  the  Matters  aforesaid: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Governor,  Council,  and  Representatives  in 
General  Court  assembled,  and  by  the  Authority  of  the  same,  That 
no  Persons  in  this  State,  professing  the  Christian  Religion,  who  soberly 
and  conscientiously  dissent  from  the  Worship  and  Ministry  by  Law 
established  in  the  Society  wherein  they  dwell,  and  attend  public 
Worship  by  themselves,  shall  incur  any  Penalty  for  not  attending  the 
Worship  and  Ministry  so  established,  on  the  Lord’s-Day,  or  on  Ac¬ 
count  of  their  Meeting  together  by  themselves  on  said  Day,  for  public 
Worship  in  a  Way  agreeable  to  their  Consciences. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  Authority  aforesaid,  That  all 
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Denominations  of  Christians  differing  in  their  religious  Sentiments 
from  the  People  of  the  established  Societies  in  this  State,  whether  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  or  those  Congregationalists  called  Separates,  or 
of  the  People  called  Baptists,  or  Quakers,  or  any  other  Denomina¬ 
tion  who  shall  have  formed  themselves  into  distinct  Churches  or 
Congregations,  and  attend  public  Worship,  and  support  the  gospel 
Ministry  in  a  Way  agreeable  to  their  Consciences  and  respective  Pro¬ 
fessions;  and  all  Persons  who  adhere  to  any  of  them,  and  dwell  so  near 
to  any  Place  of  their  Worship  that  they  can  and  do  ordinarily  attend 
the  same  on  the  Sabbath,  and  contribute  their  due  Proportion  to  the 
Support  of  the  Worship  and  Ministry  where  they  so  attend,  whether 
such  Place  of  Worship  be  within  this,  or  any  adjoining  State,  and 
produce  a  Certificate  thereof  from  such  Church  or  Congregation, 
signed  by  their  Order,  by  the  Minister  or  other  Officer  thereof,  and 
lodge  the  same  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Society  wherein  such  Person  or 
Persons  dwell,  every  such  Person  shall  be  exempted  from  being 
taxed  for  the  Support  of  the  Worship  and  Ministry  of  said  Society, 
so  long  as  he  or  they  shall  continue  so  to  attend  and  support  public 
Worship  with  a  different  Church  or  Congregation  as  aforesaid. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  Authority  aforesaid,  That  all  such 
Protestant  Churches  and  Congregations  as  dissent  from  the  Worship 
and  Ministry  established  as  aforesaid,  and  who  maintain  and  attend 
public  Worship  by  themselves,  shall  have  Liberty  and  Authority  to 
use  and  exercise  the  same  Powers  and  Privileges  for  maintaining  and 
supporting  their  respective  Ministers,  and  building  and  repairing  their 
Meeting-Houses  for  the  public  Worship  of  God,  as  the  Ecclesiastical 
Societies,  constituted  by  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  this  State  by 
Law  have  and  do  exercise  and  enjoy;  and  in  the  same  Manner  may 
commence  and  hold  their  Meetings,  and  transact  their  Affairs,  as  Oc¬ 
casion  may  require  for  the  Purpose  aforesaid. 

And  all  Persons  shall  be  taxed  for  the  Support  of  the  Ministry  and 
other  Charges  of  the  Society  wherein  they  dwell,  who  do  not  attend 
and  help  Support  any  other  public  Worship;  any  Thing  in  this  Act 
notwithstanding. 

And  every  Person  claiming  the  Benefit  of  this  Act,  shall  be  dis¬ 
qualified  to  vote  in  any  Society  Meeting,  save  only  for  granting 
Taxes  for  the  Support  of  Schools,  and  for  the  Establishment  of  Rules 
and  Regulations  for  Schools,  and  the  Education  of  Children  in  them. 
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EXCERPT  FROM  PUBLIC  ACTS 
PASSED  BY  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 
OF  THE  STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT, 
MAY  SESSION,  I  842 


CHAPTER  XLV 

an  act  in  addition  to  an  Act,  entitled  “An  Act  relating  to  religious 
Societies  and  Congregations.” 

whereas,  doubts  have  arisen  in  the  minds  of  some,  whether  the 
Episcopal  societies  in  this  State  have  been  legally  organized: 

BE  IT  THEREFORE  ENACTED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT¬ 
ATIVES  IN  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  CONVENED, 

That  the  acts  which  have  been  done  by  ecclesiastical  societies  of  this 
State,  organized  under  the  Episcopal  order,  according  to  the  rules  and 
customs  of  said  societies,  shall  be  good  and  effectual  in  law:  And  that 
the  Wardens  and  Vestrymen  of  said  societies  shall  hereafter  be  a 
society’s  committee,  and  shall  have  all  the  powers  in  managing  the 
affairs  of  said  societies,  as  are  granted  to  the  committees  of  all  re¬ 
ligious  societies  in  this  State  by  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  pro¬ 
vided. 

Approved  June  1,  1842. 

Chauncey  F.  Cleveland 
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